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rYNHE first commercial crop of rice in 
California was grown in 1912 on 
adobe soil in the Sacramento valley 
r the town of Biggs, in the county of 
te. The profits from this crop of 
rteen hundred acres were large, and 
publicity given to the possibilities of 
culture on adobe soil resulted in the 
ing of six thousand acres in 1913. 
average yield of thirty-two hundred 
inds of grain per acre which was pro- 
ed by this crop gave so great an im- 
us to the industry that in 1914 the 
1 sown in rice was increased to six- 
n thousand acres, adding over nine 
ndred thousand dollars to California’s 
icultural wealth, Every year since 
has shown an increasing area sown 
rice, and in 1919 the crop was valued 
over twenty-one million dollars and 
r one hundred and forty-two thousand 

es were devoted to this industry. 
Che start of this phenomenal develop- 
nt was largely due to the work of the 
ice of Cereal Investigations of the 
partment of Agriculture, which inau- 
irated variety tests of rices in the 
ring of 1909. These tests were con- 
ued during the season of 1910-11, and 
the Sacra- 
These 


milar tests were made in 
ento and San Joaquin valleys. 
intings furnished valuable data on the 
mmercial possibilities of rice culture in 
lifornia, and from that time on the 
dustry has progressed remarkably. 

In eight years there has grown up in 
California a mighty industry, and while 
there was but a single rice mill in the 
1912, there are today over 
twenty, with a combined daily capacity 
of over fifty-six thousand bags, and 
among them some of the largest in the 


state in 
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country, well able to take care of the 
annual rice crop for years to come. The 
first rice mill in California was construct- 
ed by G. D. Mengola in November, 1909, 
and was located in a corner of the Con- 
tinental warehouse on Third Street, San 
Francisco, and consisted of two planta- 
tion hullers and a grader. 

One of the interesting features of this 
remarkable growth is the fact that this 
giant industry is now using thousands 
of acres of land, much of which was 
hitherto thought to be valueless for agri- 
cultural purposes, and worth only a few 
dollars an acre for pasturage. Today 
rice is the banner crop of. California, and 
this state ranks second in rough-rice pro- 
duction in the United States, being sur- 
passed only by Louisiana. 

From these facts it must not, however, 
be assumed that the men devoting their 
lives to the rice industry in California 
have travelled upon a bed of roses. Far 
from it, for disappointments almost verg- 
ing on despair have been the trials of the 
rice people. Success has not been won 
without many setbacks, and after many 
experiments in irrigation, in varieties, in 
care of the soil, in milling and in the 
problem of markets. 

IRRIGATION 

In California, as elsewhere, irrigation 
is an important feature in the culture 
of rice. Water must be applied con- 
tinuously and at a uniform depth for 
many weeks. This year the water short- 
age is more serious than ever before, 
although March was a wet month and, 
as a result, it is not likely that more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand acres will 
be planted. If there had been plenty of 
water for irrigation, there would prob- 


ably have been planted over two hun- 
dred thousand acres. 

Good drainage is also necessary in or- 
der to get the land in condition quickly 
for harvesting and to prevent water- 
logging, a condition which affects the 
yield. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has found that clay soils, 
when easily drained and not too deficient 
in organic matter, seem well suited to the 
production of rice. 
sandy soils produce good crops of rice 
under ideal conditions of irrigation and 
However, the black, adobe soil 


Loamy and even 


drainage. 
of the California valleys is considered 
best by the rice experts, although other 
soils give good yields in this state. 

The water used for rice irrigation in 
the Sacramento valley is obtained by 
gravity, mainly from the Sacramento and 
Feather rivers. In the San Joaquin val- 
ley the water is supplied by small streams 
and deep wells. One of the important 
features of irrigation is that the levees 
must be well constructed, to allow good 
water treatment. 

SOWING AND HARVESTING 

In sowing rice the seed is distributed 
evenly and covered uniformly, and the 
best results are obtained by drilling, 
rather than by Rice is 
usually sown at a depth not exceeding 
The greater part of the 
acreage of rice in California has been 
wataribune variety of 


broadcasting. 
two inches. 


planted to the 
Japan rice, a short-grain rice, and under 
ordinary conditions, on black, adobe soil, 
ninety pounds of seed to the acre are 
sufficient. 

In California it requires about six 
months to mature a‘crop of rice, and 
April Ist is the approximate date for 


As a matter of interest, ninety- 


sowing. 
five per cent of the so-called Jap rice 
is raised in California. 

Rice is cut promptly when ripe. If 
exposed too long to the sun, the ripe 


grains are likely to become cracked. 
Cracked grains break when milled and, 
as the price of rough or paddy rice is 
based largely upon the percentage of 
head rice, or whole grains, it is important 
that great care be taken in cutting, shock- 
ing and threshing, in order to reduce 
breakage. In the cleaned-rice market the 
highest price is always paid for head rice 
and, as a result, the miller makes his 
highest bid on the rough rice which, in 
his opinion, will produce large yields of 
this grade. Rice is not threshed until the 
kernel is hard and the straw thoroughly 
dry. Moldy or wet rice does not com- 
mand a good price, as moisture causes 
trouble quicker than any other thing. 
MILLING AND RICE PRODUCTS 

Rough rice, or paddy, as it is called 
and as sold to the miller, is the grain 
just as it comes from the field, with the 
husk or hull still around each grain. The 
paddy is shipped to the mills in cars or 
on barges. down the Sacramento River, 
to the mills at Sacramento, located on 
the river bank, and the mills on San 
Francisco Bay. The Sacramento valley, 
through which the Sacramento River 
flows for a distance of some two hundred 
miles, is California’s greatest rice- 
producing section. 

The paddy arriving at the mill is han- 
dled by automatic conveyors. One of the 
most modern mills has running through 
its vast warehouse a trough sunk into 
the floor and several hundred feet in 
length, through which runs a spiral screw 








conveyor. This trough is covered, and 
may be opened to receive paddy any- 
where along its length. 

“Cutting in” 
way to the mill. 
are opened, 
the trough, 


is starting paddy on its 
The mouths of the sacks 
and contents dumped into 
the spiral screw conveyor 
carrying the rice into huge bins holding 
from twenty to fifty tons each. From 
these bins it is conveyed by elevators into 
the mill proper. The rice, from the 
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Cutting and Binding Rice by Machinery 


sacking of the grain in the field to the 
housewife’s kitchen, is never touched by 


human hands. 

The paddy reaching the mill is first 
run over sets or screens, and through a 
suction cleaner, which remove all foreign 
matter, such as straw, sticks, dust, stones, 
seeds, etc. The rice, in 


large going 


through the various processes of milling, 
is always carried up from one floor to 


another by vertical elevators, and down 


Aang 


by gravity. These 
belts 


shafts about eight inches square, and at- 


endless running through hollow 
tached to the belts are cups, or scoops, 
which pick up the rice and carry it to a 
chute through which it passes to the next 
operation, 

The paddy, being thoroughly cleaned, 
is carried to the “stones,” which are from 
three to five feet in diameter and usually 


made of a combination of concrete and 
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Sheep Cleaning Up a Rice Field After the Crop Has Been Removed 


elevators consist of 


May 26, 1920 


carborundum. They are minutely set 


an exact distance apart, the lower « 
stationary, the upper revolving at a gre 
speed. This centrifugal motion prac 
cally stands the grain on end, and brea 


the hull or husk. The 


the rice is now free of the husk a 


greater part 


passes through the cleaning reel, wh« 
the loose hulls are removed, thence to | 
paddy separator. 


(Continued on page 921.) 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN BREAD 

Baking is a splendid industry, and in 
America it is making steady and rapid 
advances, not only in its increased scope 
but in the quality of its product. Fur 
the great mass of people, and these of 
course must be the main consideration 
of all large endeavor, the professional 
baker is indispensable. It 4 his bread 
upon which the mass must depend in- 
creasingly, as the inhabitants of the city 
turn more and more toward dwelling in 
hotels and apartments and the indepen- 
dent, self-contained residence becomes 
comparatively less. 

rhe logic of events is driving trade to- 
ward the baker, and will continue to do 
so as long as congestion in living condi- 
tions exists, and bread-eaters are forced 
to obtain their food in the easiest and 
most convenient way. 

The baker has only to encourage the 
current, already setting strongly in his 
favor, by improving his quality to meet 
a naturally increasing fastidiousness of 
public taste, to realize the full measure 
of his opportunity. He has already done 
this to a remarkable extent, there being 
no comparison whatever between the av- 
erage bakers’ bread of twenty years ago 
ind that of the present; but there is still 
oom for improvement. 

The constant theme of the professional 
baker is the competition of the household 
baker, and the best way to induce the 
latter to abandon an expensive process 
of bread-making and buy the loaf 
made by the trade. It has been pointed 
out, and truly, that an enormous number 
of people will persistently continue to 

t homemade bread as long as the bak- 
ers’ loaf remains distinctly of a differ- 
ent character; that the only way to meet 
the household competition is to produce 

household loaf in a bakery. 

If this can be done, all the advantages 
of economy resting with the professional 
uaker, the household loaf would become 
extinct, but it has not as yet been ac- 
complished, and apparently it is impos- 
The householder, therefore, is not 
invited to buy the same bread he is ac- 
customed to eat at home, made in a 
bakery, but to eat bakers’ bread, which, 
fter all, is distinctly different. 


sible, 


Perhaps the difference is accounted for 
by the individuality put into homemade 
bread. Perhaps it is the inevitable dis- 
tinction between the product made by 
hand and that made by machinery, or 
that made by women and by men. As 
long as that difference exists, a certain 
umber of people will insist on eating 
homemade bread, and all arguments based 
on economy or any other reason will fail 
to move them to a change in their habit. 


Why should there not be a greater in- 


dividuality in bakers’ bread? There is 
some, of course, but it is not as marked 
is in the household loaf, and it must be 
said frankly that, however improved it 
is, bakers’ bread remains unmistakably 
bakers’ bread; the influence of the ma- 
chine rather than the character of the 
maker is its trait. Is it impossible for 
the baker to put his own individuality 
into his loaf, even as the housewife does, 
minimizing the character of the neces- 
sary machine? 
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The tendency is to think in terms of 
great quantities, produced by mechanical 
effort under the best economic conditions 
by approved and accepted methods. Pos- 
sibly the baker who would individualize 
his loaf might to some advantage study 
the processes of the housekeeper capable 


of making an appetizing bread. Con- 
ceding that they are wasteful, and grant- 
ing all the other objections presented in 
the baker’s excellent argument in behalf 
of his own product, the fact remains that 
there is a secret in good homemade 
bread, and the professional baker has 
not grasped it to his own advantage. 
Perhaps it is possible for him to discov- 
er it and apply it to his business on a 
large scale; if so, it would be worth 
while. 

In the first place, there is a spirit con- 
nected with household baking which 
might bear transplanting to the bakery. 
There are households in America, and 
they are not so rare as is popularly sup- 
posed, wherein the baking of bread is 
regarded almost as a rite. It is ap- 
proached with care and preparation, and 
nothing is permitted to interfere with it. 
The woman who performs the rite was 
taught by her mother how to make good 
bread, and she knows the art and is just- 
ly proud of her accomplishment. 

Forth from her kitchen comes a loaf 
of bread that is eagerly devoured by 
her family. It has distinction, it has 
character, she has put something of her- 
self into it, and the result justifies the 
maker. Those accustomed to this kind 
of bread are not going to change for any 
baker’s loaf, no matter how wholesome or 
economical it may be, and until bakers 
are able to produce a bread of similar 
character, household baking will not be- 
come a lost art. 

Why is it impossible to transplant the 
spirit of bread-making from the kitchen 
to the bakery? Why should not women, 
skilled in bread-making, be employed in 
bakeries on a large scale, supplementing 
their own talent with all the devices of 
modern machinery and all the splendid 
economies possible in modern baking 
establishments ? 

As long as men are employed under 
present labor conditions, there will be 
strikes and labor troubles. Is it wholly 
impossible to recruit women bakers? 
During the past few years, a very great 
change has been observable in hotels 
and clubs. Formerly, men cooks and 
waiters were the rule. The demands of 
war called many of them away, and 
women were found to take their places 
and to do so very acceptably. Since the 
war, the cooks’ and waiters’ unions have 
become so wholly unreasonable in their 
demands that it has been found neces- 
sary in many of the best hotels and clubs 
to employ women exclusively. 

What was at first adopted as a neces- 
sity has now become desirable. It is 
found that women make better cooks and 
waiters than men. They have a natural 
taste for such work, they are far cleaner 
and more reasonable. Possibly the de- 
sired individuality in bread may be ob- 
tained by the larger employment of 
women in its baking, and this may solve 
the ever-increasing problem of labor, If 


this were successfully done, the competi- 
tion of the household loaf would soon 
cease to exist. 


WASTE IN SMALL THINGS 

Obvious and unnecessary waste in small 
things conveys a bad impression of gen- 
eral business management; it is the worst 
kind of an advertisement, but the con- 
cern responsible for it is usually oblivi- 
ous of the fact, and when its attention 
is called to the item it is almost sure to 
resent it and take offense, considering the 
person reporting the incident rather 
petty and a stickler for inconsiderable 
trifles. 

Therefore, when one receives two or 
three circulars, identical in character and 
mailed to the same address, where one 
would suffice, he generally wastes his 
time and creates a prejudice against him- 
self when he takes the trouble to write 
the sender concerning the wastefulness 
of the duplication. 

Nevertheless, the inference drawn by 
the recipient of the documents is not 
favorable to the sender, whether the latter 
resents it or not. If a concern be waste- 
ful in small items, it is reasonable to 
suppose that its entire business system 
is a careless one, and carelessness costs 
these days; hence in greater matters it 
must be spending money unnecessarily. 
This is inevitably reflected in the selling 
price, and so the logic of the argument 
suggested and put in mind by the super- 
fluous postage stamp, in itself a trifling 
thing, ends in an indictment against the 
business of the sender which is deleteri- 
ous to his interests. 

There are many necessary things on 
which it is impossible to economize at the 
present time, owing to greatly increased 
cost of production. This makes avoid- 
ance of the waste in trifles, aggregating 
a large sum, all the more necessary and 
desirable. If everything costs more than 
it formerly did, it is certainly now well 
worth while to watch the small items; 
the saving thereby accomplished fully 
justifies itself, not only as an indication 
of sound business system throughout, and 
therefore a good advertisement, but be- 
cause the actual amount saved by the 
process is very considerable. 

Inclosed in the letter herewith pub- 
lished were four large envelopes of good 
quality, with the name, address and brand 
of the mill sending them printed in color. 
To each was attached a two-cent stamp. 
These four pieces of mail cost eight cents 
for postage alone, not counting the cost 
of envelopes and printing or the value 
of the stenographer’s time in addressing 
them. They contained four invoices for 
which one envelope and one stamp would 
have been quite sufficient. The post-office 
mark on these envelopes, which happens 
to be very distinct, shows that they were 
all mailed on the same day and at pre- 
cisely the same hour. 

A small matter, no doubt, perhaps not 
worthy of the space here given to writing 
about it, and yet, as will be seen by the 
comments contained in the communica- 
tion inclosing these envelopes, it causes 
the baker who bought the flour repre- 
sented by the invoices to wonder if the 
margin of profit on the sales made to 
him was not extravagant. Certainly this 
impression is not good for the mill which 
sold him; therefore the small item of 
unnecessary expense becomes an impor- 
tant factor in trade good-will. 

Hazteton, Pa., May 18, 1920. 
Editor Northwestern Miller, 

Dear Sir: In your issue of May 12 you 

have an article on the extravagance of 


different houses in sending out circulars 
of different kinds which only find their 
way to the waste-paper basket. 

This is surely true, and if economy 
or some other method was used to pre- 
vent waste of this nature the writer is 
sure that we would not be compelled to 
pay the price we do today for all kinds 
of paper. 

It is not only the extravagance of cir- 
culars, but the carelessness of a great 
many houses in sending their invoices. 
We are inclosing herewith four envelopes 
from a certain mill in which you can see 
that they sent us four invoices on same 
date and mailed at same time. 

This very often occurs, and it looks 
very much to the writer that there must 
be a large margin in the milling of flour 
when things of this kind occur. When 
people get extravagant in small things, 
surely they must be so in larger things. 

The trouble with most business houses 
today is the fact that they do not keep 
track of small things as they should, and 
the margins during the past three years 
have been so large they simply spend 
their money as if there was no end to it. 

Respectfully yours, 
Haz.eton Baxrne Co., 
J. B. Goutp, Manager. 


THE DANGER SIGNAL 

Last week, in the course of four busi- 
ness days, wheat prices dropped an aver- 
age of twenty-six cents a bushel; flour 
prices declined correspondingly any- 
where from twenty cents to a dollar and 
a half a barrel. There was apparently 
little to account for this sudden market 
change; a bit of good weather, a few 
more freightcars westward bound, a feel- 
ing that wheat prices had become unrea- 
sonably high. It would be quite as easy 
to pick out features in last week’s situa- 
tion which might have sent prices up- 
ward. It is simple nowadays to prophesy 
backward, for market fluctuations re- 
sult from such apparently trivial causes 
that reasons can always be found to ac- 
count for whatever has happened; but 
last week’s surprising weakness in prices 
is an excellent indication of the danger 
attending any effort to forecast the 
future. 

It is unlikely that many bakers were 
seriously hurt by the recent decline, for 
buying at the top prices had been rela- 
tively light, owing to the car shortage. 
Some, however, undoubtedly were caught. 
They had heard reckless talk of five dol- 
lar wheat and twenty dollar flour; they 
had watched the steady advance in flour 
prices since the middle of March, and 
they had made contracts in excess of 
their present needs at prices which al- 
ready represent material losses. 

Nobody knows what wheat prices are 
going to do during the next few months, 
The situation is one in which market ex- 
perience is of next to no value, for the 
reason that unprecedented conditions now 
prevail. The withdrawal of the control- 
ling influence exercised by the Grain Cor- 
poration will open the way for all sorts 
of strange market “tips,” and the pur- 
veyor of “inside information” will go up 
and down the land looking for credulous 
listeners. The market soothsayer and the 
pit astrologer will do an active business, 
and the divining rod will once more come 
into high favor. 

The baker who listens to these people 
is certain to be sorry for it ‘sooner or 
later. He may be guided in the right 
direction once, or even several times, but 
he is playing against long odds. When 
he loses his bet on the market, if he has 








money he will pay and be sorry; if he 
has. no money he will fail, for the banks 
will no longer finance his speculative ex- 
periments. Last week’s market experi- 
ence should serve as a warning, not that 
lower prices are bound. to prevail, but 
that the whole structure of wheat and 
flour prices is complex with cross-influ- 
ences, rumors and uncertainties. Causes 
in themselves seemingly trivial may any 
day cut another twenty-five-or thirty 
cents off the wheat price; they may with 
equal ease add as much. 

There is an old, rustic caution which 
runs, “Don’t prophesy unless ye know.” 
Nowadays nobody knows, and it will be 
a long time before past experience can 
be made to bear accurately on the new 
conditions. The baker who would be 
safe has but one course to follow: he 
must buy only what he needs, and base 
his selling prices as closely as possible on 
his actual manufacturing and selling 
costs. 
speculation; these who accept the invita- 
tion will eventually have to pay heavily 
for the privilege, whereas those who have 
sufficient discretion to leave guesswork 
alone and stick to business will in the 
long run be rewarded. 


WHY NOT GO? 

At a number of recent conventions of 
bakers’ associations, the attendance of 
bakers has been disappointingly small. 
This has by no means been due to faults 
or mistakes on the part of the officers 
of these associations, who have shown ex- 
ceptional ability in building up their or- 
ganizations and in carrying out pro- 
grammes of real service. Most of the 
recent bakers’ conventions have been ex- 
ceedingly well worth attending, both be- 
cause matters of general importance and 
interest have been discussed and acted 
upon, and because the speakers have 
been, as a rule, men of conspicuous abil- 
ity and wide experience. One has only 
to compare the published reports of the 
leading conventions held during the past 
year with those for any previous period 
to realize the value of the work done of 
late by the bakers’ organizations through 
the medium of their trade meetings. 

The inadequacy of the attendance is 
undoubtedly a reflection of the present 
state of mind of the bakers themselves. 
The. war is over, even if not officially 
ended; the problems it presented to in- 
dustries of every kind are rapidly giving 
place to new and less dramatic ones. 
For more than two years the federal gov- 
ernment and its various agencies were 
yoluntarily clothed by the American peo- 
ple with dictatorial power in order to 
win the war, and the great task of every 
industry was to reorganize itself in such 
a way as to meet the requirements of 
these potent agencies. Almost overnight 
the old ways of doing business disap- 
peared, the comfortable trade customs 
sanctioned by years of unquestioned 
usage were swept away. Trade organiza- 
tions played a very large part in recon- 
structing the nation’s industrial machin- 
ery to meet new conditions, and their 
efforts received enthusiastic support. 

The last eighteen months have been 
markedly characterized by a phrase 
which sounds well and means nothing: 
“getting back to normal.” Every indus- 
try has been talking much about this 
alleged and hoped-for return to condi- 
tions which, because they existed in pre- 
war days, are fondly said to have been 
normal, but which, whatever they may 
have been five years ago, are in many 


The next few months will invite © 
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respects utterly foreign to the present 
time. The war cannot be wiped out; in- 
dustry cannot be conducted as if the 
greatest struggle in history had never 
happened. The clock refuses to be set 
back, and the “normal” conditions of 
1914 would prove hopelessly unreason- 
able if they could be projected into 1920. 

Nevertheless, many people have been 
sufficiently fascinated by this phrase to 
be deluded into thinking that their prob- 
lems are now all solved, and that the day 
of innovations in trade has passed. Many 
bakers, for example, appear to believe 
that it is only a question of time before 
the “good old days” are restored. Mean- 
while, they do not propose to worry their 
heads about a lot of new difficulties; if 
their associations want to discuss such 
matters, well and good, but for their own 
part they prefer to stay away. It is the 
general testimony of those who have at- 
tended the recent bakers’ conventions 
that this attitude of indifference, based 
on a failure to understand the new con- 
ditions resulting from the war, is very 
common throughout the trade, and that it 
explains in large measure the relative 
smallness of the enrollment of bakers at 
their trade meetings. 

The industrial readjustment which is 
ahead, and which has already begun, will 
probably involve changes very much 
greater than any of those brought about 
temporarily under the pressure of war. 
For one thing, the problem of labor has 
assumed an entirely new aspect; things 
that could be done in the “normal” times 
before the war are now, and will remain, 
absolutely impossible. Labor in the bak- 
ing industry is rapidly acquiring organi- 
zation; the right kind of co-operation 
between employer and employee can be 
worked out only if the employing bakers 
likewise come together in order to evolve 
wise and just methods of dealing with the 
situation. Everything the baker uses, 
from the money he borrows at his bank 
to the oil that lubricates the gears of his 
delivery cars, has at present an unstable 
value. He cannot put his finger on a 
single item in his business which is today 
running on a pre-war basis, or concern- 
ing which he can tell with any degree of 
confidence how it will be running six 
months hence. 

At such a time, two things are pecu- 
liarly valuable: trade solidarity and the 
interchange of ideas. The bakers are 
strong in that their trade is fundamental, 
reaching every man, woman and child in 
the country; it is one of the oldest, most 
honorable and most important industries 
in the world. They have, however, the 
weakness which necessarily comes from 
dispersion. There are thousands upon 
thousands of bakers, many of them iso- 
lated. If the public makes demands on 
the industry which pass the limits of 
reason and fairness,—if, for example, it 
establishes laws fixing unjustly low price 
scales,—these isolated bakers are power- 
less to resist, or even to present their 
side of the case. Nothing except trade 
solidarity can be counted on to secure 
fair play, and this can be brought about 
only through vigorously supported trade 
organizations. P 

As for the interchange of ideas, the 
baker who thinks he knows enough to 
solve unaided the problems that the next 
few years will present to him deserves 
the failure which is likely to be his por- 
tion. Every baker needs all the ideas 
his fellow-craftsmen can give him; he 
needs to find out what they are doing, in 
order to guide his own conduct wisely. 


The trade convention is the great oppor- 
tunity for exchanging ideas. Each man 
contributes from a fund of experience a 
little different from that of any of the 
others, and the convention opens this ag- 
gregate fund for all to draw on. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the forth- 
coming conventions of bakers’ associa- 
tions will show an increase in the pro- 
portion of members present. The fu- 
ture, uncertain as it now looks, has no 
real terrors for any trade which faces 
its difficulties with unity and intelligence; 
and these two qualities can rarely be de- 
veloped by merely sitting at home. In 
the past five years the baking industry 
has made advances which may well cause 
every member of it to feel proud that 
he is an American baker; these forward 
steps have been almost entirely directed 
by the trade associations. If the advance 
is to continue, if the baking industry is 
not to stand still, and then to slip back- 
ward, the associations must continue to 
have the support which finds expression 
in a full attendance at conventions. Such 
attendance will be readily secured if the 
bakers themselves will realize the value 
of these conventions. 


JUGGLING WITH THE FIGURES 

On May 22 the representatives of the 
railway brotherhoods filed with the 
United States Railroad Labor Board a 
formal statement to the effect that war- 
time profits in the flour trade had ab- 
sorbed one-third of the price paid by 
the consumer for a barrel of flour, and 
that sixty per cent of this margin was 
chargeable to profiteering. The statement 
attacks alike the miller, the jobber and 
the retailer. Coming from such a source, 
the charges are likely to receive wide 
publicity, and to find credence through- 
out a considerable part of the country. 
It is, therefore, doubly unfortunate that 
they should have been based, not so much 
on actual misstatements, as on partial 
statistics presented without explanation 
and thus warped from their true signifi- 
cance. 

The basis of the statement is, of course, 
the famous report issued in 1918 by the 
Federal Trade Commission, which sum- 
marized “the costs and profits of some 
seventy-five milling companies operating 
one hundred and thirty mills” in the five 
fiscal years from July 1, 1912, to June 
30, 1917. As a result, nothing specific is 
said regarding costs and profits during 
the past three years, or after the United 
States Food Administration began its 
work; but the implication is made that 
the “profiteering” alleged in 1917 has con- 
tinued unchecked. It is unfortunate that 
the Federal Trade Commission has not 
seen fit to issue a supplementary report 
covering at least the years 1917-18 and 
1918-19, when, with a maximum permis- 
sible profit to the miller of twenty-five 
cents per barrel, most mills were doing 
business on half that margin. 

“Prior to the war,” the brotherhoods’ 
statement says, “the miller’s profit of 
thirteen and a half cents per barrel as- 
sured a liberal return of twelve per cent 
on invested capital. But during the year 
ending June 30, 1917, the millers had 
actually been averaging fifty-two cents a 
barrel.” These are the Federal Trade 
Commission’s figures, and are probably 
not grossly incorrect. The statement, 
however, carefully omits the reason for 
these extraordinary apparent profits in 
1916-17. At the beginning of the crop 
year, the average farm price of wheat per 
bushel was ninety-three cents. On June 
1, 1917, it was two dollars and forty- 
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nine cents. All the larger mills had 
bought wheat heavily in the summer and 
fall months of 1916, and thus, through 
absolutely no action of their own, |ut 
simply through the unrestrained specy- 
lation of foreign government wheat- 
buying agencies, their wheat stocks fo, 
short time represented book profits of 
from one to two hundred per cent. 

The Federal Trade Commission clo. 
its survey with June 30, 1917, at precis ly 
the time when these paper pro ts 
were at their highest. Almost imm: 
ately thereafter wheat and flour pri 
dropped sharply, and wheat stocks, 
stead of representing a profit, appeared 
as a material loss. Thus the book pro's 
on wheat were promptly wiped out, aid 
the actual milling margin of profit in 
1917, as another government report c 
clusively proves, was materially lo, 
than in 1916. The brotherhoods’ sts 
ment ignores this fact completely. 
whole argument is based on the theory 
that the exceptional conditions which p 
vailed in 1916-17 were indicative of | 
real course of trade. 

Fortunately, there is a government 
port on the milling industry which rm 
through the year 1918, and which | 
sents figures authoritatively controvert 
the claims made in the brotherho 
statement. This is the report issued in 
1919 by the War Industries Board, sh: 
ing in detail the course of wheat ad 
flour prices in the six years from 1!'3 
through 1918. An analysis of the figu 
therein presented, which are certainly | 
open to the charge of prejudice in fay 
of the millers, shows that the relati 
of the wholesale cost of flour to the pr 
of wheat has been very nearly constai 
In 1913, the average selling price 
standard patents in Minneapolis a: 
Kansas City was equivalent to the a 
erage market price of four and six-tent 
bushels of Number One northern spri 
and Number Two red winter wheat. 
1914 the flour price represented that 
four and seven-tenths bushels of whea 
in 1915, four and eight-tenths bushels; 
1916, exactly five bushels; in 1917, fo 
and eight-tenths bushels again, and 
1918 it was back to the 1913 level, bei 
equivalent to the cost of four and si 
tenths bushels of wheat. 

These figures are public property, p! 
pared and published by a governme 
agency, acting without bias or prejudi: 
They are based, not on the inspection | 
more or less inexperienced investigato 
of the books of a few mills, but on actu 
market records. They prove beyond t! 
possibility of a doubt that the mille: 
have consistently sold their flour on 
basis practically fixed by the cost « 
wheat. If they did not “profiteer” i 
1913, as the brotherhoods’ statement ac 
mits, they cannot possibly have “prot 
teered” in 1918, when their flour was sel 
ing at exactly the same ratio to the 
wheat costs, and this despite greatly ii 
creased wage scales and other expens: 
of manufacture. 

The attention of the United Stat 
Railroad Labor Board is called to the: 
figures, and to the entire report issue 
by the War Industries Board. Unles 
it denies the authenticity of the figur: 
presented by its companion governme: 
agency, it can hardly put much faith i 
the statement presented by the brother 
hoods; and it is to be hoped that a form: 
answer to this statement will be issu 
by the department which has received it 
pointing out the fragmentary nature 0 
its evidence and the totally unwarrante: 
injustice of its conclusions, 
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EVIEW OF’ THE Week | : 





\ startling drop in wheat prices, 
inting on an average to 30c in six 
and including both springs and 
inters, resulted in an equally sharp de- 


ine in flour prices last week. Spring 


) 

2 +. about 25e. Winter clears were also 
wee er, While spring clears showed a 
ter oncy to even up the gap which had 
st ited them ‘from the winter grades. 
Mi!'ced was about steady, though bran 


ed a slight decline. 
siness was exceedingly slow at the 
price levels, buyers holding off in 
nt expectation that the decline 
continue. While favorable weath- 
d a better supply of cars were gen- 
given as the causes for the drop in 
t prices, it is clear that the levels 
ed in recent weeks have been arti- 
ly high, and that the present drop 
ites a return to something like real 


he extent of the drop in cash wheat 
ig the week is indicated in the fol- 
ig table, showing closing prices, in 
per bu: 


ipolis— 

ng— May 24 May 17 Loss 
dark nor.. 285@320 320@345 25@35 
northern.. 280@290 315@3 30@35 





northern... 270@285 310@315 30@40 


s City— 

er-——- 

hard ..... 276@288 304@310 22@28 

hard ..... 274@284 300@308 24@26 
Mi avenas 72@274 304@305 31@32 


ie course of sani for top patents 
dicated in the following table, show- 
erage quotations at four represen- 


e markets, two western and two 
rn. 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
GB .ccverene $15.30 $14.35 we 60 
GS usosesee 16.20 15.05 13.85 
S ccvevbes 15.85 14.90 13.70 
1 wcccveses 15.45 14.30 13.05 
A cccsecces 14.30 13.30 12.35 
h 1 cccscce 13.70 12.80 12.25 
1 ccccceees 14.65 13.70 12.40 


rhe following table gives an approxi- 
e average for quotations on first 
in eastern and western markets: 


r 
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Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

D ccacvogun $11.15 $11.00 $10.75 
1B wcccvecee 10.90 11.70 10.80 
SB .ccccceces 10.60 11.05 10.70 
Lh secovesst 10.35 10.55 10.35 
D bceasaeas 9.80 10.35 9.95 
Bd csesdies 9.45 9.65 9.50 
L secscwants 9.60 9.85 9.45 
iere was no marked change in the 


‘ated total flour output last week, 
‘h continued to run somewhere be- 
en 1,800,000 and 2,000,000 bbls, al- 
gh the reports indicated a general, 
gh slight, improvement. The Kan- 
Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills 
week reported a total flour output 
uunting to 66 per cent of capacity, 
carrying on the steady gain of the 
t four weeks, for which the figures 
respectively 62, 54, 49 and 44. The 
o valley soft winter wheat mills, on 
other hand, reported a slight de- 
se, with an output amounting to 40 
cent of capacity, as against 4514, 34, 
ind 22 per cent in the four preceding 
ks. The output of the spring wheat 
s was reported as 46 per cent of ca- 
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pacity, comparing with the previous 
weeks’ record of 43, 42, 38 and 35. 

The car situation has shown no ma- 
terial improvement, so far as mill ship- 
ments are concerned, although there have 
been indications of a somewhat better 
supply of cars soon to be available for 
moving wheat. Most flour-buyers are still 
chiefly concerned with securing delivery 
of flour already purchased, and this, more 
than anything else, has deadened the buy- 
ing market. Last week’s price decline 
yas the final warning, if one was needed, 
against overbuying, and in many instances 
mill representatives have been advising 
their customers not to purchase any flour 
they do not actually require. As a re- 
sult, the market has been about at a 
standstill, with every one waiting to see 
what will happen next. Meanwhile, the 
days of the Grain Corporation are rap- 
idly drawing to a close, and no announce- 
ment has yet been made as to the poli- 
cies which will prevail in the grain mar- 
kets. 





Correspondents of 
May 26.) 


(Special Telegrams from 
The Northwestern Miller, 


Boston.—Flour market quiet and low- 
Millfeed dull, but held steady. Corn 
Oatmeal in 


er. 
products in fair demand. 
good demand. 
PuinapetpuHta.—F lour dull and weak. 
Spot stocks diminishing, but there are 
still some lots available below mill limits, 
and transactions mostly in these. Mill- 
feed quiet, but firm under light offer- 


ings. 
New Yorx.—General trade conditions 
dull, with marked decline in Kansas 


straights, in some instances as much as 
$1 bbl, with about 25c decline in spring 
patent prices and the same in rye. Other 
grades unchanged. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour market unsettled and 


dull. Domestic buyers holding off, and 
millers and buyers generally wide apart 


in views of values. Some offerings made, 
and a few sales resulted. Millfeed very 
quiet and steady. Flour quotations un- 


changed. 
Battimore.—Flour _ slightly steadier 
with wheat, but absolutely no demand 


from any quarter. Buyers say they will 
continue their waiting policy until prices 
drop to a sane level, indicating that their 
supplies will last indefinitely. Feed un- 
changed and inactive. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour demand very 
slow. Buyers holding back on account 
of declining market and uncertainty of 
shipments. Mills inclined to check opera- 
tions until they see how much they can 
ship. Feed market very erratic. Little 
offered, but prices off about $1. 

CotumBvus.—Flour. business dull. No 
demand for future shipment. Railroad 
situation shows no improvement. Arriv- 
als of flour limited to an occasional car. 
Jobbers and bakers have enough flour in 
store to meet present needs. Winter 
wheat declining rapidly. No. 2 red of- 
fered at $2.75, showing decline of 45c 
bu from high point. Feed dull, with 
prices unchanged. 

Cuicaco.—Flour values continue to de- 
cline, particularly the upper grades from 


Northwest and Southwest. Soft wheat 
flour rather firm, due to scarcity of 
wheat. Minneapolis mill brands reduced 
this morning to $14.75@15, car lots, 98-lb 
cottons. Milling in Chicago is more dif- 
ficult at present than at any time since 
the rail strike, car shortage and coal 
searcity became chronic. This market is 
fairly well supplied with flour, but stocks 
are gradually being reduced. Even with 
these conditions, trade is generally bear- 
ish. 
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Siheaeiid We. ae 24.—Feed 
prices the past week have been somewhat 
easier, and offerings are becoming more 
free. Most mills are about caught up 
with their orders, and are making offers 
for prompt shipment. Jobbers have been 
buying only what they had orders for. 
June and July feed is liberally discount- 
ed. Cattle are being put to pasture, and 
feeding has been curtailed materially. 
Many of the feeders who have been feed- 
ing heavily up to now, will be out of the 
market as long as pastures continue good. 
Considerable feed in transit, that has 
been delayed in shipment, will soon ar- 
rive at destination. The decline in coarse 
grains the past week has had its influ- 
ence on feed prices. 

Northwestern markets have held fairly 
steady, but there are indications of an 
easing up. Mills which have had nothing 
to sell for several months were offering 
for prompt delivery. Pasturage is excel- 
lent, and feeding will be greatly curtailed. 
There is a very light inquiry from the 
East. While stocks are light, enough is 
arriving daily to keep buyers supplied, 
and there appears no urgent call. Heavy 
feeds are expected to show more strength, 
and the premium is expected to widen out 
in favor of middlings. Mills that have 
been selling most of their feed to the 
home trade find the call has dropped off 
more than 50 per cent. 

Inquiry from the central states has 
dropped off, and buyers are waiting for 
lower prices. Jobbers have most of their 
contracts filled, and in some cases have 
canceled feed that was unshipped in spe- 
cified time. The call in mixed cars for 
quick shipment continues fair. No one 
appears to want any feed on hand unsold 
at present prices. Oat feed continues in 
fair demand and mixers have been buy- 
ing quite freely. 

Southwestern markets are easier, the 
call for light feeds having fallen off the 
past week, due to the warmer weather, 
excellent pasture, and weakness in grains. 
The output continues rather light, but 
sufficient to meet demands. Trade in the 
South has fallen off, and shipments have 
been rather light the past week. Spot 
stuff moves fairly well, but deferred de- 
livery is liberally discounted to sell. 
Hominy feed easier, following the decline 
in corn. Oat feed firm and in fair de- 
mand. 

Eastern demand has fallen off sharply. 
Jobbers were out of the market most of 
the time. Considerable feed is due to 
arrive, having been in transit for the past 
month. Feed is freely offered for June- 
July shipment, but dealers are not inter- 
ested, except at liberal discounts. Transit 
feed at eastern junctions moved fairly 
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well, but the call is not urgent and the 
peak of high prices appears to have been 
reached. Some of the buyers have been 
canceling feed bought for May shipment. 
Season feed is wanted, but at prices that 
western shippers do not care to sell at. 
There is a sharp falling off in demand 
for feed in Wisconsin. Most of the large 
buyers are out of the market for the 
season, and shippers look for light trade 
from now on. Pastures are in excellent 
condition, and many of the feeders expect 
to buy but little feed during the summer 
months. Oil meal, hominy feed and glu- 
ten feed steady, with the call light, ex- 
cept for gluten. Most of the crushers 
are offering meal freely, with prices off 
about $2 ton for the week. 
H. N. Witson. 





The attached table gives the flour 


output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbis: 


May 24 May 25 





May 22 May15 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...275,050 253,780 369,760 210,580 
Bt. FOU seseces 3,610 F280 22,668 cccsas 
Duluth-Superior 15,260 13,710 35,085 5,830 
Milwaukee ..... 15,000 12,500 9,500 8,500 
TGS - on veies 308,920 287,170 425,990 224,910 


Outside mills*..138,825 ...... 202,355 





Ag’gate sprg..447,745 ...... 628,345 


Dt. EME cisecs 22,600 16,800 33,800 13,600 
St. Louist ..... 49,900 41,800 45,400 24,600 
a. Sa 88,400 81,450 159,600 72,500 
Rochester ..... 7,700 5,900 14,000 6,560 
Chicago ....... 22,500 20,500 22,750 18,250 
Kansas City.... elpiae 72,700 63,100 15,450 
Kansas Cityt...255,540 255,540 217,140 94,555 
OMOARA .ccccces wo 535 11,845 16,255 ..... 

.:... Serre 20,600 30,600 13,000 
Toledof ....... 32,675 54,685 19,840 
Indianapolis.... 4,885 15,590 65,735 
Nashville** 74,065 115,010 44,810 
Portland, Oreg.. 31,125 37,350 14,310 


Seattle 
Tacoma 


17,150 48,230 
33,410 44,200 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 24 May 25 


May 22 May15 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 50 46 68 41 
a a. WER 15 31 50 és 
Duluth-Superior .. 41 37 95 19 
Outside mills* .... 41 41 60 31 
Average spring... 46 43 69 36 
Milwaukee ,....... 63 52 53 64 
Wes BHD. ccacvicee 45 33 67 27 
See 64 54 59 32 
EPSP. £6 vc vdcccecs 53 49 96 43 
Rochester ........ 41 32 76 32 
CRICRRS wcecsccces 84 70 83 61 
Kansas City ...... 81 75 77 18 
Kansas Cityf ..... 59 59 52 31 
QUBGRE cccsesccres 52 49 71 
i... RS eee 31 43 64 
TOMGOE cscccecece 40 46 71 33 
Indianapolis ...... 26 21 68 25 
Nashville** ....... 45 43 53 25 
Portland, Oregon.. 72 65 85 35 
i. SE eee 9 33 103 ee 
BROOME ccccivcsns 58 59 77 ee 
BOCAS wecivccces 50 47 72 37 


Flour output for week ending May 22 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent from week ending May 15. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville, 


out- 


in- 








quotations, 
All quotations 


Flour and millfeed 
packed in 100-lb sacks. 
FLOUR— 

ng first patent 
ng standard patent 
ng first clear 


rd winter SNOFt DAERE, 6. ccccccvsiccesscs 
i winter straight 
rd winter first clear 


t winter GhOCt POtOMts .. ccc cccccsccccsece 


ring bran 


ft winter bran 


winter straight 
WIRtGE BEGE GIORP. 2 ccc cceccsccscccceses 


flour, white 
flour, 


FEED— 


ra when a. Coe eeeeerreseesereseseeees 


‘andard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
our middlings (gray shorts).............. 


ed dog 


~hgr pe om (49's) 
Seattle pissin svisecws $. @ 13.5 
San Francisco ...... “O14, 30 


*Includes near-by straighte. 


as reported to 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Ss 
$14.50@15.00 $14.50@15.00 $.....@..... $14 
13.80@14.25 14.00@14.50 Tere) ferice 14 
9.25@10.00 11.00@11.40 oocee Du vave 10, 
13.90@14.35 ree, Le TTE: 13.50@14.25 13 
12.75 @13.00 oo. MS thes 12.25 @13.00 13. 
9.25@ 9.75 Srivh 10.75 @11.50 10. 
12.50@13.00 i ee ook s Biases 12 
11.90 @12.25 ot w OR ves» one ae sc 12 
9.50@10.00 + cevresens Tt, Sere 9.f 
10.75 @11.00 11.20@11.30 weet. Seti 
9.50@10.25 8.90@ 9.00 0 wee 0 De oe 
-75 @56.00 53.00@54.00 Kava es bess 
50 @56.00 Te. eo 51.00 @52.00 
-75@56.25 ees, Py weer Se 
58.50@59.00 57.50 @58.00 . @58.00 


59.00@59.50 63.50 @64.00 59. 00@60.00 
0 @ 68.00 ce 


68.50 @69.00 67.5 


Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) 
$11.50@13.00 $11.25@12.00 
13.15 @14.00 oo @ ae 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b; Ohio River poisite for ‘soft winter wheat flour and feed; 











e Kansas standard patent (98's) 
$15.25 @15.50 
14.00@14.50 


May 25. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; milifeed per 
t. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
.00@15.50 $16.25@16.65 $14.75@15.50 $15.25@15.75 $15.50@16.00 $14.50@15.65 $15.50@16.50 
50@15.00 14.00@15.65 13.75 @14.50 14.00 @15.00 14.25@15.15 13.75 @14.20 Te See 
00@10.40 11.75 @12.25 y CTT 11.00@12.50 10.75 @13.00 cece o Qe coes 0 ube ae aces 
80@14.60 ier Fee 14.50@15.25 14.50@ 15.50 13.75 @14.50 14.05 @15.00 14.50 @15.25 
20@13.60 13.00@14.00 13.50 @14.25 13.50@14.50 6o@ee 13. cbt Sas 00 0000s QP eeses 
30@11.70 11.00@12.00 one oe sacee@® cccee occ oe Boccee o@. wees oveee Docese 
80@14.00  .....@..... 18.25@13.75 i 13.75@14.50  .....@..... 14.00@15.25 
00@12.40 13.00@14.00 *12.00@12.50 *12.95@13.50  13.50@14.00 12.60@13.00  13.60@14.00 
50@10.20 ee erry coos Dewees ert Perr 11.75 @13.00 occee Decces 10.50 @11.00 
» Brisas 11.00@12.25 11.00@11.50 ¢.coe 6D ¢ eee'e erry feeee 0 oi cscs ere: Ferre 
o@asaces Tee Pee ee 10.25@10.75 rer. Peres: 6250 oP ecews o@scvse os0e o@ococe 
Os ene \ Pare 63.00 @64.00 63.00 @ 64.00 @62.50 +» @59.90 erret Pare e 
- @56 Os odes ae er errs ie @62.50 © De ccs Tee. Leer 
-@5 -@..... 64.00@65.00 64.00@64.50 -» » @63.00 .-@. 59.00 @61.00 
X Peer ee, 65.00 @ 66.00 64.00 @ 65.00 66.00 @68.00 - @63. 34 65.00 @67.00 
- @60.50 mee ea 67.00 @68.00 68.00 @69.00 68.00@70.00 -@68.9 err, Frere 
By icce -skv eG b's 74.00@75.00 75.00 @76.00 - @77.50 *Ors:90 0400 oP eaves 





Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 
$15.30 @15.40 

15.00 @15.50 

local prices 25c per bb! higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed, 


$14.50@14.90 
14.00 @14.50 
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MR. BARNES COUNSELS AGAINST 
CONTINUED GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 22.—Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, on Friday laid before 
a conference of federal officials, repre- 
senting the agricultural, financial, rail- 
road, and legislative departments of the 
government, the situation which will ex- 
ist in the grain trade when federal con- 
trol terminates on June 1. Mr. Barnes 
declared that the condition of the grain 
industry was fundamentally sound, but 
that measures must be taken to mect the 
menace presented by demoralized trans- 
portation, impaired credit facilities and 
the possibility of organized buying by 
foreign governments. Conceding that 
there were large difficulties.to the im- 
mediate reinstatement of pre-war com- 
mercial practices in the grain industry, 
Mr. Barnes nevertheless counseled against 
a continuance of government control. 

Mr. Barnes’s statement to the confer- 
ence was re-enforced by corroboratory 
testimony presented by representatives of 
the grain trade who particularly stressed 
the urgent necessity for providing trans- 
portation facilities for grain movements. 
Unless the grain accumulations now in 
country and interior terminal elevators 
can be moved, it was pointed out, it will 
be impossible to move the crop this year. 

Hale Holden, president of the Burling- 
ton Railroad, declared that it was beyond 
all possibility for the railroads to regain 
100 per cent efficiency in grain movements 
at this time. Railroad equipment has 
been permitted to deteriorate during the 
war, he said, and it will take time to get 
back. To this Mr. Barnes replied that, 
if grain could not be expedited in a nor- 
mal way, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should arrange to give cereal 
shipments priority, after the manner em- 
ployed by the government to move essen- 
tial materials during the war. 

The grain dealers who attended the 
conference and assisted Mr. Barnes in 
pointing the seriousness of the present 
credit and transportation situation were 
as follows: 

F. G. Crowell, of the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., Kansas City; G. F. Ewe, Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis; F. B. 
Wells, F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis; 
Blanchard Randall, Gill & Fisher, Balti- 
more; Edward McDougal, Chicago. ‘The 
conference was also attended by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Houston, Secretary 
of Agriculture Meredith, Governor Har- 
ding, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Chairman Gronna, of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, and Chairman Hau- 
gen, of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


TEXT OF BARNES’S STATEMENT 


Explaining the purpose of the confer- 
ence, Mr. Barnes said: 

“I wish to make clear that in this 
conference is involved no further question 
of regulation of price. The experience 
of this office confirms my former convic- 
tions that government operation should 
be injected into the field of individual 
initiative only during war time. Insur- 
mountable difficulties will prevent the 
ready reinstatement of pre-war commer- 
cial practices, but further injection of 
government control into peace-time trade 
processes is too high a price to pay for 
their solution. The war pledge of Con- 
gress to our producers carried over into 
peace has been redeemed. It is time for 
American resourcefulness to re-create a 
field in which American judgment and 
initiative may operate. 

“Neither have I asked this conference 
in any panic about our future bread sup- 
ply. Prophecies at this time of $40 flour 
and 25c bread have no justification in the 
present promise. It is well to remember 
that only 12 months ago the same type 
of apprehensive mind saw nothing but a 
depreciated wheat price and the loss to 
this government of $1,000,000,000 on the 
outstanding pledge which has since been 
redeemed without a dollar loss. Unless 
nature is more than normally unkind be- 
tween now and harvest, North America 
will grow a crop far exceeding the av- 
erage yield, while the importing countries 
of Europe possess a crop promise now 
larger than last year’s. 

“Current weekly farm deliveries run 





almost three times those of a year ago, 
indicating large farm stocks; our ele- 
vators and mills are loaded with wheat, 
to a total of 127,000,000 bus, against 
95,000,000 a year ago. These stocks held 
in suspension by lack of adequate trans- 
portation are burdening our whole credit 
structure, while foreign buyers in our 
seaports, not realizing that lack of trans- 
portation alone reduces the current offer- 
ings in these ports, bid higher and higher 
in an attempt to secure desired quanti- 
ties. These quantities would be readily 
available if the merchants could make 
actual deliveries at the ports. These 
prices are not reflected to the farmer, as 
in previous years, and will not be, unless 
there can be devised a way in which 
actual delivery can be made. 

“A striking illustration of the stifling 
of export by lack of transportation is 
shown in the total export of grain and 
flour for 10 months to May 1, this year, 
showing a decline of 125,000,000 bus of 
grain under the figures of a correspond- 
ing period last year. In the same period 
the in and out movement of grain in the 
11 principal primary markets of the 
country also show a decrease of 213,000,- 
000 bus. Moreover, that these facilities 
were not serving the producer in other 
commodities than grain, is shown in the 
export figures of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, which show a decline for the first 
nine months of this cereal year of prac- 
tically 1,400,000,000 lbs from the figures of 
last year. These figures explain why the 
producer has lost his ready market of 
years. 

MENACE TO CREDIT EXPLAINED 


“The menace of the situation to our 
credit and handling facility rests in the 
fact that this seaport price level in wheat 
is made by a few governmental officials 
abroad, and may collapse any day with 
any change of policy, with resultant loss 
or disaster. It is not a base made by the 
meeting-point of differing views of thou- 
sands of merchants summing the daily 
development of world price-making fac- 
tors.” 

Summing up, Mr. Barnes drew the 
conclusion that the difficulties involved 
centered mostly about inadequate trans- 
portation. 

“You will realize,” he said, “that a 
solution must be found for this transpor- 
tation curtailment, or the effect will reach 
far beyond the grain-handling and mill- 
ing facilities involved and strike directly, 
of necessity, at the producer’s return at 
the very moment when the agricultural 
position is most unfavorably placed for 
price competition in the labor market. I 
am sure I do not need to accent the ne- 
cessity for preserving the producer’s fa- 
vorable position to the utmost, for on the 
prosperity of our agriculture rests as 
well a large part of our industrial ac- 
tivity. 

“Unless we interpose some American 
protection between a practical price dic- 
tatorship in the hands of foreign govern- 
ment officials, whose interest runs counter 
to our own, we may see during the crop- 
saving period the absorption of the 
American surplus at prices dictated un- 
duly low, and the stripping of our mar- 
ket of the accumulated surplus which 
may measurably protect the consumer at 
a later period. 

“That protection to the producer has 
been, for the past two years, the absorp- 
tion by the Grain Corporation at the fair- 
price basis of 600,000,000 bus. This pro- 
vided a point below which even crop- 
marketing pressure could not bear the 
producer. Its patient strength waited the 
reappearance of foreign requirements 
which must pay that national fair price. 
The fact, however, that the pressure of 
the crop movement itself weighed down 
the producer price until it struck the ab- 
sorptive level which the Grain Corpora- 
tion was authorized by law to pay, pro- 
duced the mistaken impression on the 
part of the grower that a minimum price 
had been made a maximum, and the pro- 
ducers’ resentment is toc high a price to 
pay for the security which absorption by 
the government at a minimum price 
would thus arouse again. 

“For three years the actual and poten- 


tial buying of the Grain Corporation 
maintained the foundation for trade se- 
curity and for banking credit on which 
the grain machinery of this country has 
operated. Prior to that time, American 
resourcefulness had, by test of years, de- 
veloped the American system of great 
control hedging markets for future de- 
livery, furnishing a security against losses 
which follow violent changes in the wheat 
price-level. 
MUST PROTECT PRODUCERS 

“Without this security we face a neces- 
sary readaptation of the marketing and 
credit machinery which had learned to 
function upon that security. Without 
those national markets, we are exposed 
to the absorption of our crop surplus 
during the crop-moving period at unfair- 
ly low prices, perhaps dictated by the 
buyers for foreign governments. We 
should consider the difficulties of these 
governments with great sympathy, but we 
must see what steps can be taken to pro- 
tect the rightful interests of our own pro- 
ducers. 

“Their commitment to a policy of sub- 
sidy of bread to their people is one for- 
eign to the American ideal and destruc- 
tive of the natural play of substitution 
by price attraction. The inability of 
their own importing merchants to carry 
their over-sea commitments on a scale 
sufficient for the food needs of their peo- 
ple is a motive for government buying, 
on their part, which may more soundly 
appeal to our sympathy. But, in all 
events, a price-level made for American 
farm produce must, to be fair, be a price 
in which we, as sellers, have had some 
measure of influence and some protec- 
tion. 

“Moreover, the wheat guaranty act it- 
self directed that the President should 
indicate seasonable steps to provide for 
and to permit the establishment of a free 
and open market for the purchase, sale 
and handling of wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts upon the expiration of this act. 

“In wheat, as in no other grain, the 
price is influenced by crop development 
in some section of the world every month 
of the year, and by a more exact ascer- 
tainment of consumptive requirements 
fluctuating as that consumption does un- 
der the price influence. But of many 
years’ experience, banks and credit agen- 
cies had learned that, because of the 
hedging security of those markets against 
disaster to the merchant, the extension of 
credit for grain-handling was one of the 
secure credit functions of this country. 
This readily facilitated active competi- 
tion, which enabled a large volume of 
business on relatively light capital in- 
vestment. This directly resulted in the 
lowest trade toll between producer and 
consumer of any commodity in this 
country. 

“On the national price-level indicated 
by these central markets moved the whole 
flow of crop to ultimate consumer. That 
flow naturally sought the direct channels, 
not always through these actual markets. 
In that flow, the natural agencies used 
were several in number, the country-point 
buyer, the terminal handler, the inland 
forwarder, the seaboard exporter or the 
final miller; each of these agencies mak- 
ing secure, by their hedging use of these 
markets, their own capital investment and 
their borrowings, against losses by price- 
level changes. 

MAINTAINING NARROW TRADE TOLLS 

“It at once becomes evident that a 
given quantity of wheat flowing from 
farm to final market in channels which 
naturally led entirely outside of these 
actual trading markets, and passing 
through the hands of several necessary 
handlers in that flow, produced in the 
hedging transactions on these exchanges 
a volume several times that of the actual 
quantity. But it is the. shallowest of 
economic logic that, because of that fact, 
stamped these transactions as_ being 
wholly speculative, instead of recognizing 
them as of the greatest usefulness in 
maintaining narrow trade tolls between 
farm and home. The fact that a minor 
element of speculation took advantage of 
those leading trading facilities should not 
cloud the great public service rendered by 
them. - 

“These central markets were protected 
against abuse of their facilities by specu- 
lation and manipulation because of the 
ever-present potential delivery of grain 
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represented in its hedges. If, then, in- 
adequate transportation prevents the di- 
version of grain from its normal channels 
to make, in times of need, the actual de. 
livery of grain so hedged in those centra] 
markets, then the underlying security of 
exchange trading is undermined. 

“It is an additional problem that, at 
the very time when actual delivery of 
the potential grain hedged in these mar- 
kets is most difficult, there is thus con. 
centrated in government hands abroad 
the power of purchase in large quanti- 
ties, for which purchase, with the least 
price disturbance and in the most ayvail- 
able quantities, the exchange facilities 
themselves offer the most ready market, 

“This explanation of the service ren- 
dered in stability and security of credit 
and this statement of the hazards which 
these exchanges face on the resumption 
of their service, is necessary so that you 
may understand how directly the credit 
system of the country in all lines is af- 
fected and how directly the presence of 
the hedging facilities of these markets 
is required in order to maintain the pres- 
ent favorable position of the producer, 
in respect to the ultimate consumer price, 

“You will at once, from this summary, 
see that most of these difficulties revolve 
about inadequate transportation. You 
will at once realize that a solution must 
be found for this transportation curtuail- 
ment, or the effect will reach far beyond 
the grain handling and milling facilities 
involved, and strike directly, of necessity, 
at the producer return, at the very mo- 
ment when agricultural production is 
most unfavorably placed for price com- 
petition in the labor market. I am sure 
I do not need to accent the necessity for 
preserving the producers’ favorable posi- 
tion to the utmost, for on the prosperi 
of our agriculture rests as well a large 
part of our industrial activity. 

“I have asked the general grain trad 
committee, selected at a conference 
May 7 cf several hundred representati\ 
of grain-handling, manufacturing, ar 
producer organizations, to present to yo 
first hand, the detailed story of these dif- 
ficulties, and of the results which flow 
from them, with all the convincing pow: 
that statements should carry from able, 
experienced and sincere leaders in these 
trades, in the hope that on the basis « 
the facts so presented, with a full under- 
standing of the difficulties, there may be 
evolved a solution which will be in lin 
with American ideals, and with as littl 
legislative or administrative interference 
with private commercial initiative as pos- 
sible.” 


TO END ACTIVITIES SOON 


Millers’ Export Association, Inc., to Retire 
Preferred Stock but Retain Organi- 
zation for Future Use 


Cuicaco, I1t., May 22.—The Millers’ 
Export Association, Inc., is to cease i 
activities very shortly, according to an 
announcement given out Thursday by \W. 
L. Sparks, president of the association, 
following a meeting of the officers hel: 
in the offices of the Millers’ National 
Federation. The notice follows: 

“The members of the board of dire: 
tors of the* Millers’ Export Association, 
Inc., at a regular meeting in Chicago, on 
May 20, 1920, took action that was in 
accord with the wishes of its member 
as expressed in the following: 

“*Alter the by-laws and agreement s° 
as to retire the preferred stock and cease 
activities, but preserve the organization 
for such use as might be made of it i 
the future.’ 

“The offices will be closed by July 
and the agreement is canceled as of Ma) 
20, 1920, so it is expected that millers 
will at once prepare to offer their prod 
uct direct to buying commissions, as wel! 
as to individual buyers.” 

C. H. CHatren. 
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New Tennessee Milling Co. 

Nasnuvitie, Tenn., May 22.—The Dim- 
ple Milling Co., of Columbia, Tenn., wit! 
authorized capital stock of $40,000, has 
been incorporated by C. D. Park, R. H 
Forster and others. The company ha 
purchased a site for flour and feed mills 
at Columbia, and plans to begin building 
soon. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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COMMERCE COMMISSION MOVES TO 
REMEDY RAILROAD DEMORALIZATION 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 22.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has taken 
the preliminary steps to remedy the de- 
moralized condition of the railroads. 
First, the Commission has approved plans 
for the railroads to use $125,000,000 out 
of the $300,000,000 revolving fund pro- 
vided in the new transportation act for 
the purchase of new equipment. It has 
issued orders to the railroads to break 
up the freight jam which exists generally 
throughout important transportation cen- 
ters, by routing cars over the most avail- 
able roads and transferring thousands of 
empty cars from the East to the West, 
and vice versa. Finally, it has organized 
committees at 30 important rail centers 
to supervise the expeditious movement of 
tratlic, These committees, which include 
representatives of the roads, shippers and 
the Commission, will commence work 
Monday. 

‘he immediate task before these local 
transportation committees is to dig out 
cars from the jams and put them on the 
shortest routes toward points designated. 
Clearing of sidetracks at less important 
points and eliminating basic causes of the 
countrywide congestion will be left for 
later action, it is stated. 

rhe committee formed to supervise 
forwarding of freight will begin its 
task here at the capital and in the fol- 
lowing cities during the week: 

Omaha, Seattle, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Youngstown, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Nor- 
folk, New York, St. Louis, Boston, Den- 
ver, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Portland, Ore- 
g Peoria, Birmingham, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New Orleans, Pitts- 
burgh, Louisville, Galveston, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Dallas, Toledo and Chi- 
Lf yo. 

Why the Commission resorted to the 
policy of shifting strings of empty cars 
from one point to another is .explained 
in a table issued by the car-service com- 
mission. This table indicates the per- 
centage of freightcars on hand, compared 

1 the cars owned by the different rail- 
roads. . 

the New England roads, comprising 
vroup A of the eastern district, have on 
land 41 per cent more boxcars than they 
own, and 68 per cent more coalcars. The 
former are needed in the grain belt, 
while the latter are essential in moving 
coal from the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia fields. 

the Allegheny district, including most 
ie great coal carriers, has 16 per cent 
fewer coalears than it owns, and 20 per 
cent more boxcars. The Pocahontas or 
southern coal district has only about half 
ot its total owned coal cars. 

Group A, in the South, including the 

ist lines, has 46 per cent more box- 

and 10 per cent fewer coalcars. 
Group B, farther west, has 23 per cent 

‘e boxcars than it owns, and 24 per 
it fewer coal cars. 

In the Northwest, where the demands 
boxcars are most insistent, there are 
per cent more coalcars and 16 per 

nt fewer boxcars than the roads in 
the district own. Canadian roads lack 

ver cent of their boxcar equipment. 
the commerce Commission will com- 
tence hearings here Monday on the ap- 
ition of the railroads for increased 
cight rates. The eastern roads will be 
iirst heard. 


JoHnN J. MARRINAN. 


Freightcars That Wander 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 22.—Hundreds 
nd perhaps thousands of cars loaded 
with mill products are tied up on local 
idetracks in Kansas, many of them in 
irds near the mills, others at local 
tations eastward and southward of the 
points of milling, and a very considerable 

tumber at points west of mills. 

R. E. Sterne. 





Minneapolis Car Situation Improving 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 25.—An 
early improvement in the car situation 
at Minneapolis is confidently expected. 


Empties from the East are beginning to 
arrive at last, and more are promised. 
A committee composed of the traffic 


men of the various northwestern roads 
has been organized. This committee will 
handle traffic problems at Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and will also co-operate 
with Duluth. H. A. Kennedy, vice-presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Transfer Railway, 
is chairman of the Twin City terminal 
committee. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 


Millers to Discuss Transportation 

Curcaco, Irt., May 22.—The committee 
on transportation of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, J. C. Andrews, chair- 
man, Minneapolis, is to meet in the Fed- 
eration offices, Chicago, Friday, May 28, 
for the purpose of talking over the pres- 
ent transportation conditions. 

C. H. CHaren. 





CHARGE OF PROFITEERING 


Railroad Brotherhoods Formulate Charges 
Against Millers and Jobbers Based on 
Grossly Misinterpreted Statistics 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 22.—The 
railroad brotherhoods and unions, in a 
statement filed here today with the Unit- 
ed States Railroad Labor Board, charge 
that war-time profits in the flour trade 
absorbed one-third of the price paid by 
the consumer for a barrel of flour, and 
that 60 per cent of this huge margin was 
chargeable to profiteering. 

“The actual cost of producing a barrel 
of flour in 1917, including interest, freight 
and other expense of the miller, was only 
$8.60. For this the consumer was forced 
to pay at least $14.50,” the statement 
declares. “Had the miller, jobber, whole- 
saler and retailer been content with rea- 
sonable margins,” it continues, “this flour 
might have been available to the pur- 
chaser at $11.57. However, the product 
was saddled with so many extortionate 
profits in passing from the miller through 
the various distributing agencies, that the 
ultimate cost to the consumer was more 
than $3 in excess of a reasonable selling 
price. 

“Profits and profits,” declares the state- 
ment, “are piled up and accumulated un- 
til the price paid by the consumer seems 
largely composed of profits. 

“Prior to the war the miller’s profit of 
1344c per bbl assured a liberal return 
of 12 per cent on invested capital. Under 
government supervision during the war 
the millers were permitted to make al- 
most double this profit, or 25 cents per 
bbl. But, during the year ending June 
30, 1917, the millers had been actually 
averaging 52c per bbl; while one mill 
showed returns for a period of six months 
of $2 per bbl.” 

With respect to the milling companies, 
the survey claims: that the profits had 
advanced in 1917 practically 375 per cent 
over 1913 earnings; that the cost of 
operation, which includes labor cost, ad- 
vanced only 26 per cent in the same 
period, or only 5c per bbl, as contrasted 
with an increase in miller’s profits of 
more than 43c per bbl; and that the ex- 
cess profits were more than eight times 
the increase in operating and labor ex- 
pense, amounting to a levy of $2 on each 
family in the country. 

It was also claimed that the millers had 
little excuse for increasing their margins 
on flour, since the price of feed soared 
to such an extent during the war that it 
practically compensated the millers for 
the entire cost of converting wheat into 
flour. 

The report charges that the jobbers 
also were guilty of inexcusable profiteer- 
ing. It claims.that while their costs of 
operation increased only 11 per cent, 
their profits were nearly 175 per cent 
greater in 1917 than in 1914. During 
these years the jobbers are said to have 
sliced a profiteering melon of approxi- 
mately $18,000,000, or a tax of nearly 
$1 on every family in the country. At 
the pre-war rates of return jobbers are 
said to have taken more than 20 per cent 
on their investment, so that their war- 
time practices would appear actually 
criminal. 

The margins taken by the wholesalers 
and retailers varied so much, according 


to the statement, that it was impossible 
to present the precise figures as to profi- 
teering through these agencies, but it was 
claimed that the price-gouging was gen- 
eral all the way down the line from the 
miller to the grocer. 

The report admits that various influ- 
ences have been at work since 1917 to 
increase production costs, but not in any 
degree sufficient to warrant the prices 
exacted from the consumer. “It is obvi- 
ous,” concludes the report, “that these 
increased costs have been passed on to 
the consumer, when they should have been 
absorbed by excessive profits.” 

Joun J, Marrinan. 





The errors on which the foregoing state- 
ment made by the brotherhoods is based are 
pointed out editorially in this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. Summarized, these 
errors are: (1) the acceptance of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s figures for the year 
ended June 30, 1917, as representing actual 
profits, whereas they represented only ficti- 
tious profits on wheat stocks, subsequently 
wiped out by the decline in wheat prices 
after June 30, as is absolutely proved by the 
report of the War Industries Board; (2) 
the failure to consider any statistics cover- 
ing the period subsequent to June 30, 1917, 
although such statistics were available in the 
report of the War Industries Board, and 
proved conclusively that there has been no 
increase whatsoever in the margin between 
the cost of wheat and the selling price of 
flour. 
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Tenders of 34,000 Bbls Asked—Purchases 
Made Through New York Agents at 
Price Not Announced 

New York, N. Y., May 22.—The fea- 
ture of this week’s market that, by reason 
of the general quietude, stood out more 
prominently than it would have done 
normally, was the purchase by Holland, 
through its agents in New York, of a fair 
amount of flour, and the sale of some 
smaller lots reported by a northwestern 
country mill through its own export con- 
nections there. 

With regard to the first lot, Holland 
asked for tenders of about 34,000 bbls, 
of which 29,520 were awarded the New 
York office of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co. This was American-made flour of 
a grade about equal to the average Kan- 
sas straight, but no information as to 
what price was paid could be obtained. 
The specified shipment was June 15 to 
July 15, buyer’s option. 

The other sale consisted of several 
small parcels, amounting in all to about 
10,000 bbls, some of which was spring 
first clear at $12.50 bbl, jute, and it is 
assumed that prices for other grades 
were in proportion. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Heavy Shipments Since Jan. 1 Have Greatly Reduced Surplus—Government 
is Considering Restriction—Plenty of Corn Available, But 
Wheat and Flaxseed Supplies Dwindling 


Buenos Ares, May 24.—(Special 
Cable )—The quantity of wheat now avail- 
able for export is officially estimated at 
73,400,000 bus, that of flaxseed at 145,- 
700,000, and that of corn at 235,800,000. 
The government is now considering re- 
stricting exports. W. J. Lams. 


Argentina’s grain and flour exports 
during January, February and March 
were abnormally heavy, as is indicated by 
the following table: 

r Exports, Jan. 1-April § 





1920 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 65,847,000 11,451,000 17,920,000 
Flour, bbls... 884,128 85,677 eee 
Corn, bus.... 37,500,000 13, 5, ,000 
Flaxseed, bus 14,069,000 2,8 5, 000 
Oats, bus.... 8,809,000 4,421,000 000 


The appended tables show the 
and flour exports from Argentina, by 
calendar years: 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





ROE + ov eeses $84,128 1913......... 1,3 
BOBO sc o.0cc ce cee Omene BBB. eccccece 1,4 
1918... .ceces 1,976,184 1911......... 1,327, 
TOAT. we ccccee 1,259,608 1910......... 1,292, 
| | ee 1,616,048 1909......... 1,304, § 
BOER se osc seer L BOS TES W9OBi.cccccres 1,271, 
BOSSE cocvases 754,040 1907......... 1,427,989 

*Three months, 

Argentina—Grain Exports 

Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 

endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 

> ee 65,847 37,500 14,069 8,809 
BORG. ccccs 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
i) Seer 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
| Soe 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1916...... 84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
1916... 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
1914 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
oo) ee 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
to} eee 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
BORZ. ceccs 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
| eer 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
ere 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
BOOBs ccccs 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
LOOT cs ocss 98,392 50,262 30,066 9,936 
2906. wccce 82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 

*Three months, 

Exports of barley in 1919, 1,525,000 bus 
(000’s not omitted); 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 


527,000 bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year av- 
erage, 1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 





Discuss Option Trading 

Mrinneapous, Minn., May 25.—Mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis milling and grain 
trade met May 24, on the trading floor 
of the Chamber of Commerce, to discuss 
resumption of option trading, at the re- 
quest of Fred B. Wells, chairman of the 
national committee which was appointed 
at the recent Chicago conference. 

The entire afternoon was taken up in 
arguments for and. against option trad- 
ing. Some millers and grain men are 
evidently of the opinion that it would be 
a mistake entirely to remove the restric- 
tions surrounding the marketing of 
wheat. They feel that the high interest 


rates and extremely high prices of grain 
are keeping speculators out of the market 
and that, if restrictions were removed, 
speculators would come in and bull the 
market at the expense of legitimate trad- 
ers. 

At the same time, several good argu- 
ments were advanced why option trading 
should be resumed at once. Some sug- 
gested that the restrictions be not alto- 
gether removed, but that trading in fu- 
tures be limited to 60 days. However, 
it was finally decided to leave the entire 
matter to the good judgment of the gen- 
eral committee representing all the cham- 
bers of commerce of the country, and to 
abide by its decision, 

Rosert 


I. Beatty. 





Representatives of the Eight Leading Grain 
Exchanges Consider Wheat Situation— 
Favor Late Reopening of Market 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 22,—At a meeting 
of the 16 representatives of the eight 
leading exchanges on May 17, an or- 
ganization of the wheat committee sug- 
gested by the Barnes conference on May 
7 was completed. Leslie F. Gates, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, was 
elected chairman, and Harry M. Stratton, 
of Milwaukee, secretary. 

All the representatives of the various 
exchanges were present, and a full dis- 
cussion of the wheat situation was in- 
dulged in at the morning and afternoon 
sessions. 

The committee is now in shape to re- 
ceive suggestions as to methods for trad- 
ing in wheat when conditions are right 
for a reopening of the market. A ma- 
jority of those present favored a late 
opening. C. H. Caren. 





Bakers Coming to Minneapolis 

The officers and directors of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
together with a large number of bakers 
who are contributors to the American 
Institute of Baking, are to meet in Min- 
neapolis, June 28-30. It is expected that 
the meeting will bring to this city many 
of the foremost bakers of America. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, is sending 
out personal letters to many bakers 
throughout the country urging them to 
arrange their vacation plans so as to 
come to Minneapolis at the time the con- 
ference is held. All the members of the 
institute staff are looking forward with 
the keenest interest to the conference, 
because it will enable them to show to 
the bakers of America their institute in 
operation. 
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United States Chamber of Commerce Survey Indicates Winter Wheat Yield 
of Approximately 500,009,000 Bus—Spring Wheat Showing Good 
Growth, Under Favorable Conditions 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 22.—A win- 
ter wheat yield of approximately 500,000,- 
000 bus is forecast in a recent esti- 
mate issued by the commission of statis- 
tics of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, of which A. W. Douglas, of 
St. Louis, is chairman. Unfavorable 
weather and a 20 per cent reduction in 
acreage seeded are given as the two 
chief causes for the decrease in produc- 
tion. 

JoHun J. Marrinan. 


Missouri Wheat Reported Excellent 

Kansas Crty, Mo., May 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Reports from interior state 
that the condition of wheat is excellent. 
Warm weather rapidly maturing the crop. 
Rain would be a detriment in certain 
districts of Oklahoma. Rank growth in 
northwestern Kansas will be beneficial 
unless excessive rain falls from now to 
harvest. 

R. E. Srerurnse. 


Wet Weather in Missouri 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Weather is still too wet and cool 
for growing wheat in Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois to make much progress, and 
all sections are in need of warm, sun- 
shiny weather. Otherwise the condition 
of the plant is good. 

Perer Deruien. 


Spring Wheat Prospect Good 

Minneapous, Minn., May 25.—The 
outlook for the spring wheat crop in Min- 
nesota could hardly be improved upon. 
Without exception, all reports received 
from interior millers this week declare 
wheat to be in ideal condition. There is 
an abundance of moisture in the soil, and 
all that is needed is warm weather. The 
last two days have been more summer- 
like, and just what is needed. The 
growth from now on should be rapid. 

Aside from the big decrease in acreage, 
conditions in South Dakota are not un- 
favorable. Warmer weather is needed 
there to dry out the soil and start growth. 
One report received states that in many 
fields between Redfield and Mitchell 
wheat is of a yellowish green color, due 
to adverse weather conditions up to now. 
From other parts, however, good reports 
are coming in. Much depends on the 
weather between now and June 15. 

Throughout North Dakota, conditions 
to date have been satisfactory. The crop 
is said to be looking exceptionally good, 
but rain will be needed at several points 
this week in order to stop sand from 
blowing and keep the crop in its present 
good condition. Seeding that was de- 
layed in some of the northwestern coun- 
ties was completed last week. 

All told, the situation in the Northwest 
is good, considering how backward the 
season has been. 

Rozert T. Bearry. 


Pacific Coast Crop Conditions 

Seatrie, WasH., May 22.—A week of 
warm, bright weather, with occasional 
showers, has further improved the satis- 
factory showing of the growing wheat. 
Late seedings have had sufficient rain to 
germinate, and all grains have made good 
growth. Heavy winds have done some 
damage, however, in dry sections, a gale 
of great severity having prevailed yester- 
day in eastern Washington. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
The Canadian Crops 

Toronto, Ont., May 22.—Wherever in 
Canada wheat-seeding was incomplete a 
week ago, it may now be regarded as 
finished. A little more may be done in 
some parts of the eastern provinces, but 
this will make no appreciable addition 
to the total. While no authoritative fig- 
ures are available, the figure given in 
these columns a week ago may be re- 
garded as closely approximating the 
acreage in the west. When the last acre 
has been counted it will be found that 
the total reaches close to 16,000,000 acres 
of spring wheat in western Canada. In 
all the circumstances, such an acreage 
will be entirely satisfactory. 


What is better still, the initial stages 
of germination and growth are being 
passed under perfect conditions. Mois- 
ture is plentiful in western Canada, and a 
government bulletin issued on Tuesday 
stated that in Saskatchewan the wheat 
plant was already three to four inches 
above the ground, Private advices con- 
firm the optimistic reports now appearing 
in market reports as to the state of 
things in the West. Of course it is still 
much too soon to speak of final results. 

In eastern Canada, timely rains have 
helped winter wheat, but spring seeding 
is very backward, especially in the Mari- 
time Provinces. This, coupled with a 
great scarcity of farm labor, makes the 
outlook uncertain. A. H. Battey. 


Central States Crop Conditions 

Totepo, Onto, May 22.—The weather 
has been decidedly favorable for the 
growing wheat, which has responded and 
makes a much more favorable showing 
than earlier, although there are still some 
unfavorable reports coming in. Farmers 
are rushing the completion of their field- 
work, on which they had been delayed 
this year by too much wet weather. 
While the weather has been favorable re- 
cently for wheat, it has not been so 
favorable for the completion of fieldwork 
and for other crops. 

The'last Michigan crop report says that 
the weather during April was unfavor- 
able for wheat, and the condition dropped 
6 per cent to 80 per cent of normal. It 
says that if weather conditions should 
continue normal until harvest this eondi- 
tion would produce a crop of 14,246,000 
bus, compared with 19,285,000 last year. 
Some Michigan millers are doubtful if 
the state can produce a crop of this size. 
The abandonment is estimated at 7 per 
cent, compared with only 1 per cent last 
year. W. H. Wicern. 


SOUTHWEST MILLERS MEET 


Special Meeting of League Discusses Time 
Limit of Sales Contract, Wheat Storage 
and Other Important Trade Matters 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The time limit of flour sales 
contracts, the matter of wheat storage in 
country elevators when the 1920 crop be- 
gins to move, and the manner in which 
flour will be sold to the foreign trade, 
were the chief topics of discussion at a 
special meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League here today. After pro- 
longed discussion a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted to the effect that it was 
the sense of the meeting that sales be 
confined to 30 days rather than 60. How- 
ever, those millers who are in competition 
with the northwestern mills expressed 
grave doubts as to their ability to carry 
out this resolution unless the latter mills 
would also abide by the 30-day agree- 
ment. 

The realization of the serious situation 
confronting the milling and grain inter- 
ests in financing the coming crop brought 
forth many suggestions as to some man- 
ner whereby mills would not be forced 
to carry large stocks of wheat in their 
country elevators. This discussion result- 
ed in the adoption of a motion recom- 
mending that country elevators be not 
congested with wheat stored for ac- 
count of farmers, but be held open to 
facilitate the movement of the crop to 
market. 

The evident necessity of having the 
United States millers do a large export 
business in order that the surplus of both 
the 1919 and the 1920 wheat crops might 
be disposed of, and to have liquidation 
take place in this country, resulted in the 
adoption of a resolution stating that all 
foreign shipments of flour be sold on 
irrevocable credit at New York, and that 
the money so deposited should be pay- 
able on the miller’s draft. 

President L. E. Moses opened the 
meeting by calling attention to the many 
problems now confronting the millers, 
and then called on Frank Kell, Wichita 





Falls, Texas. Mr. Kell said he thought 
option trading would be resumed, but 
that the time for this was still vague. He 


_ advised care in order that the govern- 


ment might not be disposed again to 
take control of the milling and grain in- 
dustries. As a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board for the eleventh district, 
he reviewed financial conditions in their 
relation to crop movement. 

After a discussion of the terms de- 
manded by the Holland government in 
buying flour from the United States, a 
committee composed of O. F. Olesen, W. 
R. Duerr and H. D. Yoder was appointed 
to seek an adjustment of the present 
terms. 

A detailed account of the meeting will 
be published in the next issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

R. E. Sverre. 


SENATE’S BREAD INQUIRY 


Committee Begins Taking Testimony of 
Charles I. Corby, Head of Two Wash- 
ington Bakeries 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Senate yesterday com- 
menced an investigation of the cost of 
bread in the District of Columbia. 
Charles I. Corby, president of the Corby 
and Havenner baking companies, told the 
subcommittee investigating bread costs 
that the profits of both concerns thus far 
during 1920 were less than in. 1919, not- 
withstanding the increase in the price of 
bread to the consumer, recently approved 
by the local fair-price committee. Costs 
of materials and labor, Mr. Corby testi- 
fied, had absorbed a large proportion of 
the advance in price. 

The witness gave figures to show that 
there has been an increase in the cost of 
materials and of labor entering into the 
manufacture of bread, and said that they 
warranted the increase in the price of 
bread, recently allowed. The increase 
was to 814c for a 13-0z loaf, charged the 
retailer. The price before this increase 
had been 7c for an 1l-oz loaf. Mr, Cor- 
by said he thought it was about a 5 per 
cent increase in the price of bread. 

Before this increase in price was grant- 
ed, the witness had informed the De- 
partment of Justice, the fair-price com- 
mittee and the sealer of weights and 
measures just what was being done. Giv- 
ing figures to show how the materials go- 
ing into manufacture had increased, he 
said that the flour cost on Jan. 5, 1920, 
had been 43 per cent of the price received 
for the bread, compared to 39 per cent 
on Jan. 6, 1919, and that the price on 
April 26, 1920, had been 46 per cent, 
compared to 38 per cent on April 28, 
1919, 

He testified that the total ingredients’ 
cost on Jan. 5, 1920, had been 60 per cent, 
compared to 54 per cent on Jan. 6, 1919, 
and that the total ingredients’ cost had 
been 63 per cent on April 26, 1920, com- 
pared to 53 per cent on April 28, 1919. 

Total expenses, including labor, on 
Jan. 5, 1920, had been 98 per cent of the 
price received for the bread, compared 
with 88 per cent on Jan. 6, 1919. The 
total expenses, April 26, 1920, were 98 
per cent, compared with 87 per cent on 
April 28, 1919, and the total expense on 
May 17, 1920, was 96 per cent, compared 
with 88 per cent on May 20, 1919. 

Joun J. MarrInan. 





Port Huron Baker Dies 

Totepo, Onto, May 22.—Samuel O. 
Aikman, of the Port Huron (Mich.) 
Bread Co., formerly city commissioner 
and for many years identified with the 
business interests of his city, died at his 
home, May 16. Mr. Aikman was born 
in Paris, Ont., in 1854, and came to Port 
Huron in 1879. With his brother, Wil- 
liam, he engaged in the bakery business 
and later organized the Aikman Bakery 
Co., manufacturers of crackers. He dis- 
posed of his interests in his cracker bak- 
ery some years ago, and organized the 
Port Huron Bread Co. 

When Port Huron electors decided to 
adopt the commission form of govern- 
ment, Mr. Aikman was one of the first 
commissioners, and served for two years 
as head of the department of parks, 
bridges and cemeteries. He had been in 
poor health for the past year, and had 
spent the winter months in Florida. 

W. H. Wiser. 





May 26, 1920 
ITALIAN DECONTROL MOVE 


Government to Permit Direct Purchases of 
Wheat by Macaroni Manufacturers for 
Export About Middle of the Year 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 22.—<At- 
taché Denis, at Rome, under date of 
May 17, reports official information that 
the Italian government will permit maca- 
roni manufacturers to make direct pur- 
chases of foreign hard wheat about {he 
middle of the year, to be manufactued 
into food pastes for export. This wil] 
release the importer in this instance from 
the necessity of purchasing through goy- 
ernmental agencies, the cable states, ind 
is regarded as an important step tow:rd 
the resumption of free trade in cerels 
and other products. 

Jonun J. Marrinay, 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORT 


Board, in Statement to Senate, Outlines 
Means Recommended to Deal with Pro! 
lem of Moving Wheat Crop 





Wasuinoton, D. C., May 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The curtailment of non 
sential loans by banks, improvement of 
transportation facilities, increased ) 0- 
duction and economy in individual «x- 
penditures are essential to any solution 
of the high cost of living and the provi- 
sion of credit to finance movement of ‘hie 
1920 crop, the Federal Reserve Board (\e- 
clared today in a report to the Senate, 
in response to the McCormack resolution. 

After reviewing the deliberations of 
the recent federal reserve conference and 
its recommendations for the contraction 
of credits, Governor Harding said: 

“The board is convinced that, if ‘he 
unsold portions of last year’s crops cn 
be brought to market before the now 
crop matures, the liquidation of credits 
which are now tied up in carrying the «!d 
crops will be sufficient to offset to a con- 
siderable degree the credit demands in 
moving the crop of 1920.” 

Joun J. Marrinan 


HOOVER ON PRODUCTION 


Indorses Proposal for Stimulating Farm 0 
put—Letter on Subject Contains De- 
fense of Food Administration 


Wasurnoton, D. C., May 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Herbert C. Hoover, in a lc! 
ter to Congressman Carl A. Riddick, of 
Montana, made public here today, 
dorsed a proposal for a commission of 
farmers to formulate a country-wide az- 
ricultural programme to “stem the tie 
of decreased production.” 

Mr. Hoover further defends his admin- 
istration of food control during the w 
pointing out that the farmer had a r 
voice in fixing the wheat price guarai 
and in determining the Food Admii 
tration policies with regard to animal 
products. 

“The Food Administration furnish d 
the first occasion in many a long yeur 
when the farmer was given a positive 
voice in the determination of the poli: 
of his industry,” Mr. Hoover declared 

Joun J. Marrinan. 











Retail Bakers to Meet 

The Retail Bakers’ Association  f 
America has chosen Minneapolis for 
next convention city. The meeting w 
be held on Aug. 16-18. A local co 
mittee has secured the Radisson Hoi! 
for convention headquarters. The pro- 
gramme has not been arranged as y«! 
but an announcement is expected soon. 


[| =o 





Mill Contract Let 

The contract for the construction «f 
the state experimental mill has_ be 
awarded to the Colwell-Long Co., Min- 
neapolis, whose’ bid was $28,500. T 
mill will be erected on Thirty-fou 
Street and Hiawatha Avenue, in Sor 
Minneapolis, and is expected to be co! 
pleted by Oct. 1, 1920. 


iss s 





Forecast of Cochin China’s Rice Cru p 

The estimated area in Cochin China 
under rice for 1919-20 is placed, acco! 
ing to the Rangoon Gazette, at 11,762,0 
acres, compared to 12,033,000 the prev - 
ous year; and the yield is estimated «t 
4,543,000 tons, as against 3,408,000 la | 
year. 
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flour trade is at a standstill. In- 
has ceased entirely. Numerous buy- 
week ago were represented to be 
wiliag to purchase for 30 to 60, and 
é 90 day, shipment, but in the last 
\ they have withdrawn and cannot 
n vc interested. The change is in part 
bly due to the big break. Patent 
} today are fully $1.40@1.50 bbl 
| than they were two weeks ago. 
illustrating how dull business really 
e of the big Minneapolis mill com- 
reports that its total sales last 
were the lightest in upwards of 20 
It may be, of course, that the 
dullness is in part due to the attitude 
{ 1 by millers. A majority of them 
lutely refuse to sell for other than 
diate shipment, and demand _ ship- 
| instructions with orders. They 
n there is too much uncertainty sur- 
ding business nowadays to take any 
‘es of selling ahead. 
re or less export inquiry is being re- 
d. Several mills report cable in- 


quiry from the food commission in Nor- 


way, but as yet no sales. On the other 
hand, a few sales of top patents have 

n reported to Brazil and other South 

merican countries. 

\lills quote top family patent at $14.50 
) bbl, standard patent at $14@14.50, 
bakers patent at $13.30@14.10, in 98- 

tton sacks; first clear $11@11.40, 
nd clear, $8.50@8.75, in 140-lb jute 
s, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 
MILLFEED 
eakness seems to have developed in 
feed, particularly bran, in the last 
or two. Offerings of prompt and 
it shipment bran Monday of this 
were more free than at any time 
e last month or six weeks. Sellers 
a week ago were asking as high as 
50 ton, Minneapolis basis, for bran, 

\londay sold at $53.75@54. 
day there have been further breaks. 
k and transit bran is offered, prin- 
ly by resellers, at $52.50, Minneapo- 
ind for May shipment at $50.50. A 

manufacturer tells of buying 200 
for June shipment at $50 ton, Min- 
olis. 
indard middlings and the heavier 
des of offal so far have not reflected 
weakness bran has. Prices, however, 
o abnormally high that it seems im- 
ible for them to hold anywhere near 
present basis much longer. Of 
‘se, everything depends on the opera- 
of mills. Production continues 
t, but some relief from the car short- 

‘ is promised, and if it materializes, 
ier shipments from mills may be 
ed for. 

\iry interests are complaining bitter- 
of the high price of various feeding- 
ffs. They are paying on an average 
it $10 ton more than a year ago, and 
ting less for their milk. 

‘ills quote bran nominally at $53@54 

1, standard middlings $57.50@58, flour 

ddlings $63.50@64, red dog $67.50@ 
and rye middlings $57.50@58, in 

-lb sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 

nting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 

th comparisons, as reported to The 
\orthwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

B WOOK -iicndsnenesscee 275,050 50 

St WOE wccbciwncrucres 253,780 46 
Y RF OBO vides in vsb0ssess 369,760 68 
TWO Ye@TS AGO .ceseeccses 210,580 41 
Three years ago .......00 346,380 67 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 131% were in operation May 25: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Lin- 
coln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
D and E mills. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pct. 
1920° ...5.. 55 337,170 138,825 41 
tS eee 55 337,170 202,355 60 
ee 62 418,770 174,270 41 
*Week ending May 22. tWeek ending 


May 15. 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, May 22, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 1,665 938 1,138 1,512 
DMI ssc e aes 664 385 20 793 
Totals - 2,329 1,323 1,158 2,305 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to May 22, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 








Minneapolis .. 92.926 94,952 64,703 96,142 
DURE cecsise 14,937 88,187 16,902 31,741 
Totals ......107,863 183,139 81,605 127,883 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on May 22, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 











1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 6,152 5,871 58 5,159 
DGIUtR 6s ccces ,473 2,639 116 5,071 
Totals <o0cs0 7,625 8,510 174 10,230 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The cash wheat market was weak last 
week, and prices are 20@30c bu lower 
than on last Tuesday. Demand for 
spring wheat was draggy; outside and 
eastern milling inquiry was negligible. 
Local mills were the best buyers, but 
they were inclined to shop around be- 
fore buying, and their bids as a rule 
were lower than the asking prices. They 
were more conservative in their buying, 
and not so willing to buy wheat merely 
to get cars. Increased offerings was an- 
other factor in the break-and, with the 
limited demand, several cars were carried 
over on a few days. 

This week, and especially today, there 
was an improved demand. Some of the 
larger outside mills came in for supplies, 
and this had a steadying influence. Lo- 
eal mills also showed more interest, and 
there was a pretty good clean-up of of- 
ferings. While a few sales were made 
at an advance of 2@3c early in the ses- 
sion, prices are unchanged from Satur- 
day’s close. No. 1 dark is quoted around 
$2.85@3.20 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.80@ 
2.90. 

Winter wheat was much like spring 
wheat. Last week, prices dropped 20@ 
25c bu, with demand quiet, and the few 
sales made were for choice grades only, 
offerings of which were limited. Today, 
there was more buying by local mills, 
and prices were firm to 2@3c _ higher. 
Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted at $2.90 bu; 
No. 2 red, $2.85. 


THE COARSE GRAIN MARKET 


The coarse grain market started off 
strong last week. Offerings were light, 
and there was a fairly brisk demand, 
Beginning with 
Friday, market broke and there wefe 
sharp declines in all grains. The promise 


mainly from shorts. 


of increased number of boxcars for this 
territory was the main factor in the 
weakness. Export demand eased off. 
Offerings showed an increase, and buy- 
ers were rather indifferent. Prices are 
2@20c bu lower than a week ago. Cash 
corn was in fair demand early last week, 
but later buying was limited and offer- 
ings were heavier. Sales were hard to 
make, unless at a sharp decline. Clos- 
ing prices, May 24: No, 3 yellow, $1.80 
@1.83 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.78@1.81. 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures, and perhaps were the most ac- 
tive of all grains. There was a fair de- 
mand all the week. Shippers were the 
chief takers. Closing prices: No. 3 
white, 9914c@$1.01y¥%, bu; No. 4 white, 
ITY, @99 yc. 

Rye was sluggish most of the week, and 
buyers showed little interest in the of- 
ferings. At the week-end the market 
was very weak. Yesterday a better de- 
mand was noticed, and prices were firm- 
er. Exporters were inquiring again. No. 
2 closed yesterday at $1.97@1.98 bu. 

Barley was slow and indifferent. Out- 
side demand was absent, and local buying 
was limited. No special feature to mar- 
ket. Closing range, $1.25@1.63 bu. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


The flaxseed market was draggy and 
featureless. Offerings were light and 
demand slow. Crushers were indifferent. 
Prices dropped 40@50c last week, but 
regained 30c yesterday, due to a little 
more activity. No. 1 flaxseed is quoted 
around $4.45@4.50 bu. 

The oil-meal market was very dull last 
week, The trade apparently has enough 
contracted for to last for some time, and 
as the demand for meal from the country 
is light at this time of the year, buyers 
are not taking on new supplies. Ship- 
ping directions are also quiet. Jobbers 
are not particularly anxious to order out 
meal, and the only reason a few are giv- 
ing directions is that they have low- 
priced contracts. Due to this and the 
car situation, mills in this territory are 
running at reduced capacity, and a few 
are understood to be down entirely. Oil 
meal is quoted by local crushers at $65 
for May-June shipment, f.o.b. Minneapo- 
lis, and $68 for July-forward. 


MINNEAPOLIS BREAD PRICES UP 


Wholesale bakers of Minneapolis have 
raised their prices on bread %,@1',c. 
The 1-lb loaf has been advanced from 
8c to 9c, unwrapped, and from 9c to 
10c, wrapped. The 1%-lb loaf, which 
sold at 13c, is now selling at 141%4c. Most 
retail bakers as yet have not raised their 
prices, but it is expected that they will 
make an increase in a day or two. One 
already has raised his price on the 1-lb 
loaf from 12c¢ to 14c, and the 114-lb loaf 
from 17c to 20c. Bakers feel that the 
increase was absolutely necessary be- 
cause of the rapid advance in flour and 
other materials used in the manufacture 
of bread, also labor. 


BAKERY STOCKS GETTING VERY ._ LOW 


In a letter just received from the New 
England sales representative of a western 
mill, he says: “My observation is that 
bakers’ stocks have decreased consider- 
ably in the last 30 days, owing to freight 
congestion, though there is no very brisk 
demand for spot flour, if the price that 
is offered for it reflects that demand. 
The freight situation is certainly acute. 
Hundreds of cars of flour consigned to 
New England are tied up at junction 
points where embargoes have been in ef- 
fect for some time, and it seems only a 
matter of days before it will become 
rather alarming. 

“However, New England railroads 
state that their embargoes are now prac- 
tically all lifted, with the exception of 
the Harlem River Junction, the May- 
brook Junction and the Rotterdam, N. 
Y., junction on the New York Central. 
Cars routed from New England through 
any other junction point but these are 
assyred of fairly prompt dispatch.” 








‘“TRANSPORTATION—OUR GREAT NEED” 


The Washburn-Crosby Co., through its 
raffic manager, E. C. Best, has issued to 
the trade a little pamphlet under the 
above title. It tells something of the 
transportation problems of the country, 
and what has led to the present conges- 
tion. It urges customers to order capac- 
ity cars, to unload cars within 24 hours 


895 


after arrival at destination, and to do 
everything possible to keep cars moving. 

It adds: “By more intensive loading 
there will be a reduction in the number 
of cars under load, which will particu- 
larly relieve congested territory where jit 
is a question of track room: rather than 
of equipment, so that business can and 
will be handled more promptly. Cars 
detained by congestion will thereby be 
relieved and, since congestion’ exists in 
the great consuming centers, a reduction 
in the number of cars under load will re- 
sult in better equalization of equipment 
throughout the country.” 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. is main- 
taining a boxcar repair department where 
it puts cars in usable condition at its 
own expense. Other Minneapolis mills 
are doing likewise. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
Harold R. Ward, assistant  sales- 


manager of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is in Boston. 


A. B. Schreiber, of the Schreiber Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is in 
Minneapolis today. 


R. R. Barber, local manager at Los 
Angeles, Cal., for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., is visiting headquarters in Minneap- 
olis this week. 

The Weaver Milling Co. is planning to 
operate its mill at Dundas, Minn. The 
mill has a capacity of 300 bbls, and has 
steam and water power. 

Thomas Wilson, of the old-established 
flour importing house of Wilson & Dun- 
lop, Leith, Scotland, was a Minneapolis 
visitor during the week. 


The Excelsior Mill Co. has sold its 175- 
bbl mill at Yankton, S. D., to the Gurney 
Seed & Nursery Co. It is understood 
that the new owners will cease to operate 
the plant as a flour mill. 


A. L. Goetzmann, manager Listman 
Mills, La Crosse, Wis., expects to leave 
shortly on a month’s business and pleas- 
ure trip throughout the East. He will 
travel by automobile, accompanied by 
his family. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, is building 400 elaborate bill- 
boards, advertising Occident flour, be- 
tween Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the At- 
lantic Coast. Each board is 50 feet long 
and 12 feet high. 


H. G. O'Malley, for several years rep- 
resentative in northern Minnesota for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., but more re- 
cently with the Century Milling Co., has 
resigned, to become associated with the 
Blackhawk Tire & Rubber Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Timothy Foley, a St. Paul pioneer, died 
today, May 25, in his eighty-first year. 
Besides being a prominent railroad con- 
tractor and wholesale grocer, he was head 
of the company that built the present 
plant of the Flour State Baking Co., St. 
Paul, the largest bakery west of Chicago. 


With seeding over, it is estimated that 
5 to 10 per cent of last year’s crop re- 
mains on farms in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. Many stations report no wheat 
at all left on farms, while others say 
farmers have as high as 20 per cent, and 
will hold most of same to see what the 
outcome of the new crop will be. 


Stephen Soars, treasurer Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa.,. and George J. 
Noth, of Chicago, western manager for 
the company, were in Minneapolis last 
week in connection with the contract for 
the North Dakota state-owned mill. 
From here Mr. Soars went to Kansas 
City. 

Robert Fleming, of the Opsal-Fleming 
Co., feed, Minneapolis, is in Kansas City, 
Mo., visiting the company’s office there. 
Mr. Fleming and F. J. Landon, Kansas 
City manager of the Opsal-Fleming Co., 
will represent this company at the initial 
meeting of the proposed feed jobbers’ or- 
ganization which will be held at St. 
Louis, May 27-28. 


Peter Wishy, miller, of Albert Lea, 
Minn., has just returned from Chicago, 
where he has been in a hospital for six 
months. Last September, while at work 
in the mill, his right arm was caught in 
a belt and he sustained a compound frac- 
ture. He has undergone several opera- 
tions, but the arm is now in good condi- 
tion. 
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Very slow demand for flour, no relief 
from the car shortage and a decline of 
as much as 30c in the price of milling 
wheat in the Kansas City market, result- 
ing in a drop of approximately $1 bbl 
in flour quotations, were the features of 
this week in milling. 

The unsettled condition brought about 
by the car shortage and wheat-price fluc- 
tuations caused several Kansas City mills 
te withdraw all quotations toward the 
latter part of the week. There is a feel- 
ing in the trade, however, that as soon as 
prices become stabilized from the present 
decline a more active demand will de- 
velop, particularly in view of the general 
belief that the market will shortly react 
in its downward tendency. 

Shipping instructions are plentiful, the 
car shortage being the only factor hold- 
ing the mills back from active operation, 
as they are well sold ahead. Buyers are 
holding back as much as possible, wait- 
ing for further developments in the new 
wheat crop. 

Export demand is very limited, both 
for flour and wheat. This condition is 
partly attributable for the decline in the 
wheat market. The only flour which has 
been bought for export is a little clear 
and low-grade. 

Every grade of flour is under last 
week’s quotations. Hard winter short 
patents show a decline of approximately 
$I bbl. Hard winter straight shows a 
like decline, being quoted at $12.25@13. 
Hard winter first clear, quoted at $11@ 
11.50, is off about 75c. 

Bran continues to be offered in small 
quantities which, when available for im- 
mediate delivery, is promptly disposed 
of. The trade, however, is paying very 
little attention to deferred bran, but is 
extremely eager for deferred shorts. 
Many mills are not quoting millfeed. 
Bran for immediate disposal is quoted at 
$54@55, sacked, per ton, with brown 
shorts at $56 and gray shorts at $60@61. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ME WOOD oc cccccccacccace 78,500 81 
BD GHEE cece basevccaceue 72,700 75 
WEP GED co ccccccccccccases 63,100 77 
Two Years 260 ......-52.5. 15,450 18 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 430,170 272,190 63 
Last week ...... 430,170 255,541 59 
Year ago ....... 416,670 217,138 52 
Two years ago .. 299,520 94,554 31 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,294 bbls this week, 3,839 last 
week, 6,496 a year ago, and 8,439 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 11 report do- 
mestic business good, 36 fair, and 32 slow 
and quiet. 

NOTES 


Claibourne Adams, of the Globe Mills, 
El Paso, Texas, was in the Kansas City 
market this week. 

The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Wichita, 
Kansas, May 26-28. 


R. H. Francis recently purchased and 


is now managing the 25-bbl flour mill 
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of the Ochiltree Mill & Ice Co., Perryton, 
Texas. 

The Southwest Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association held a one-day session at 
Sedalia, Mo., this week. 

Strieber Bros., Yorktown, Texas, have 
temporarily given up their plans to erect 
a flour mill at that place. 

The Texas Grain Dealers’ Association 
held its annual convention in Galveston, 
Friday and Saturday of this week. 

The Yoakum (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has succeeded the Orth Milling Co. 
and increased the capacity of the mill 
to 150 bbls. 

The Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. is 
building a _ steel re-enforced concrete 
handling-house and elevator of 300,000 
bus capacity. 

E. B. Wolff, representing Bech Van 
Siclen & Co., Inc., San Francisco export- 
ers and importers, called on Kansas City 
millers this week. 

The Galva (Kansas) Milling Co., J. 
C. Van Fleet, manager, is installing two 
50-bbl units, giving the mill a total ca- 
pacity of 100 bbls. 

B. F. Hargis and George H. Davis 
represented the Kansas City Board of 
Trade at the Chicago conference of grain 
exchange representatives this week. 

The Dewey (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
recently increased its capital stock to 
$50,000, and is now remodeling its plant 
throughout and building a new ware- 
house. 

John J. Gershuny, formerly a salesman 
for Coulter, Bogert & Coulter, New York, 
was in Kansas City, Thursday. He will 
sail next week for London, to enter the 
flour trade. 

R. E. Williams, of Williams & Holt, 
Lancaster, Pa., representatives for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., vis- 
ited in Wichita this week, and also called 
on the Oklahoma trade. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the E. C. Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, was in Kansas 
City this week in the interest of the or- 
ganization meeting of feed dealers to be 
held in St. Louis next week. 

E. L. Morris, divisional supervisor, and 
J. M. Chilton, supervisor of the Kansas 
City district for the Federal Grain Su- 
pervision, attended a conference of the 
department in Chicago this week. 

The Glasgow (Mo.) Milling Co. is 
overhauling and remodeling its mill, rais- 
ing the roller mills to the street floor, 
replacing practically all old machinery 
with new, and increasing the capacity of 
the plant to 500 bbls. 


Frank Foltz, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was in Kansas City this 
week on his way to attend the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Millers’ Asso- 
ciation in Oklahoma City. 


Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 


manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 


lington, Kansas, stopped off in Kansas 
City this week on his way home from 
New Ulm, Minn., where he was called by 
the serious illness of his mother. 


John J. Green, Chicago, Michigan rep- 
resentative for the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, accompanied 
by several of his Michigan jobbers and 
customers, was in Kansas City this week 
on his way to Salina to visit the com- 
pany’s mill. 

R. W. Edwards and U. N. Robinson, 
special agents of the car service depart- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, spent some time this week in the 
yards and offices of the railroads checking 
up cars in an attempt to untangle the 
situation here. 


George C. Martin, Jr., of the St. Louis 





office of Goffe & Carkener, is an appli- 
cant for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on a transfer from C. 
P. Cummings, who returned to Litchfield, 
Ill., where he is connected with the M. D. 
King Milling Co. 

On account of the great scarcity of 
grain cars in Kansas City, the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. this week transferred 
7,000 bus wheat from the Great Western 
elevator to its mill by trucks. This mill 
and elevator are practically clear across 
the city from each other. 

The recently organized Noel (Mo.) 
Mill & Power Co., of which George Mon- 
taldo is president and general manager, 
will absorb the holdings of the Noel Mill- 
ing Co. and be ready for operation by 
July 1. The new company is constructing 
a hydroelectric plant on the Elk River, 
from which will be derived the power to 
operate the firm’s 125-bbl flour mill. 

The mill of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, at Wellington, 
Kansas, is being remodeled into a one- 
unit plant. New machinery is being in- 
stalled, and the capacity of the mill in- 
creased to about 1,500 bbls. A. E. Mo- 
sier, manager of the Kansas City office of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has the contract for the work. 

The Central Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has been formed, with $100,000 
capital stock, to act as a buying agent 
for 12 mills in Hutchinson and surround- 
ing territory. J. E. Danon, of the Reno 
Flour Mills Co., Fred Burns, of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., N. B. Sawyer, 
of the Monarch Milling Co., and C. A. 
Greenlee, of the Wm. Kelly Milling Co., 
are directors of the company. 

The Ada (Okla.) Milling Co., of which 
J. Lloyd Ford is president and R. C. 
Garrett secretary and manager, has taken 
over the interest of the Shawnee Milling 
Co., Ada, including the mill, warehouse 
and other property. The mill has a ca- 
pacity of 400 bbls, and elevator storage 
for 40,000 bus of grain. The company 
plans to build additional storage, prob- 
ably concrete, in the near future. 

C. V. Topping, secretary, and E. H. 
Hogueland, traffic counsel, of the South- 
western Millers’ League, and W. I. Ster- 
ling, traffic manager of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, represent- 
ing the Kansas City Millers’ Club, at- 
tended the hearing in Chicago this week 
on the proposed reduction in freight rates 
from Minneapolis to Chicago on wheat 
originating in the Southwest. They op- 
posed the tentative reduction. 

The Wheat Growers’ Association of the 
United States, composed of wheat-raisers 
from Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, in conference at Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, this week, adopted a declaration that 
$3.13 bu should be the basic price for 
the 1920 wheat crop. The declaration 
was adopted after statistics had been 
presented to the effect that the average 
cost of production in the seven states 
named was $2.75 bu. 

The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ & Millers’ Association was 
held in Oklahoma City, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week. The millers’ 
meeting occurred on Tuesday morning. 
The grain dealers’ convention closed 
Wednesday afternoon with the election of 
the following officers: William Randall, 
Enid, president; C. E. Nelson, Clinton, 
vice-president; Frank C. Prouty, Okla- 
homa City, secretary. Gerome V. Top- 
ping, Oklahoma City, is secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association. 


SALINA 


Mills are booked practically to the 
limit of the present crop, but the car 
shortage is interfering with shipments. 
There are predictions that unless there 
is relief soon, which is not expected, 
shorter hours will be in effect next week. 
One miller said today he had $50,000 
worth of manufactured products stacked 
up, because there were no cars in which 
to ship them. An order, forbidding use 
of cars not in first-class order, has caused 
some concern, and, if enforced, would 
cripple the mills badly. 

Wheat prices have shown a decided 
slump over last week, due here, it is be- 
lieved, to exporters getting out of the 
field and the possibility of a relief in car 
shortage under the programme arranged 
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at Chicago. Last week mills paid 90¢ 
over the government price, but now are 
able to buy wheat at 60c over. 

Flour prices are down. Fancy patents 
are quoted at $13.60@14.10, 95 per cent 
at $13.10@13.60, and straights at $12.60 
@13.10. 

Millfeed demand is unusually brisk, 
Prices are unchanged; bran, $2.65; gray 
shorts, $3,—Kansas City. 

NOTES 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, will 
spend next week at the company’s Toledo 
office. 

J. L. Rodney, president Warrensburg 
(Mo.) Mills, and president and manager 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
W. A. Chain, secretary and manager the 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, were 
guests of local mills this week. 

J. P. Parks, manager grain depart- 
ment, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has 
tendered his resignation, effective July 1. 
With A. D. Richter, manager Ellsworth 
County Farmers’ Co-operative Union, he 
will open a new business here to be known 
as the Parks-Richter Grain Co. It will 
operate a general commission business on 
wheat and coarse grains, in addition to 
handling millfeed on a brokerage basis. 

Managers of several plants of the Wor- 
den Grocer Co., Michigan connections of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., arrived 
in Salina this week, accompanied by Jolin 
Green, the company’s representative in 
Illinois, Iowa and Michigan. The mana- 
gers here were Thomas Carlisle, of Grand 
Rapids, G. R. Clark, of Kalamazoo, and 
Mr. Biggar, of Lansing. They were en- 
tertained at the Country Club by L. G., 
Gottschick, vice-president, and C. M. 
Todd, secretary and treasurer, of the H., 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 





WICHITA 

Flour prices have fallen in harmony 
with wheat declines, and there is little 
doing except fighting the railroads for 
boxcars. Most of the mills are booked 
for the crop season, and there is no rea- 
son for attempting to enlarge business. 
Travelling men have not been withdrawn, 
but they are not needed in the field ex- 
cept to adjust differences and keep in 
touch with their customers. The future 
promises such uncertainty that buyers 
are lagging, and the mills are satisfied 
to follow the same course. Operation ay- 
erages about one-half of capacity with 
mills in this locality. Prices range $14.20 
@14.30 bbl for 95 per cent, basis 98- and 
48-lb cottons, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. 

Millfeed had a decided setback during 
the week, due to declines in general mar- 
kets, but recovered somewhat, and quo 
tations are ranging close to those of last 
week, as follows: bran, $2.70@2.75; mill- 
run, $2.90@2.95; gray shorts, $3.05@3.10, 
—delivered Kansas City. 

NOTES 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., spent the past few days 
in Enid, Okla. 

H., L. Ayers, manager of the Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, visited 
the office of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
this week. 

The following representatives of Wichi- 
ta mills attended the meeting of the 
Grain Dealers’ Association in Oklahoma 
City: C. B. Moore, E. T. Merrel, F. 0. 
Jones and J. R. Harold. 

David Jackman, treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., and John Carrol, of the 
Carrol Grain Co., Wichita, are in Mani- 
toba, Canada, and will spend a month 
or more hunting in the mountains. 

R. E. Williams, of Williams & Holt, 
Lancaster, Pa., representative of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., spent several 
days with the mill recently. He reports 
flour demand light, and _ considerab|: 
stocks in hands of buyers in his territory. 


B. C. Vinson, travelling salesman in 
the West Indies and Central American 
countries for the Kansas Milling Co., re- 
turned Friday from a four months’ trip 
to his entire territory. He reports busi- 
ness good with his trade, which has beei 
established for a number of years, The 
Latin-American countries are enjoying 
unusual prosperity. The coffee-producing 
sections have had unusually large crops, 
and all lines of business are booming. 
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decided drop in the price of wheat, 
a line of 50@75c bbl on flour, a very 


spotted demand and no apparent relief 
fi the car shortage, were features of 
the week in milling. 


Puyers have been made uncomfortable 
by » new clause in many flour contracts, 
sti dating that any increase in freight 
r prior to shipment must be borne 
by the buyer. Offsetting such an ar- 
rapvement, purchasers assert they should 
be entitled to a refund, should freight 
races decline. 

ire bearish buyers are heard at pres- 
en than for a long time. Several mill 
ivents and brokers also have suddenly 
sho yn a bearish spirit, and do not appear 
ke on to sell. 

Very few sales of flour were made to 
vi ‘ting bakers at the convention here this 
we-k, judging by reports from the nu- 
merous salesmen in attendance. Had 
been booked, they would have shown 
ss to bakers of at least 50¢ bbl by 


‘al millers are complaining bitterly 
of the car situation, as it seems to grow 
worse instead of better. The mills have 
practically withdrawn offers on flour and 
feed until they can see their way clear 
to operate at better than 60 per cent ca- 

ty, which is the present run. The 
quality of cars received for loading, in- 
cluding cold-storage and old boxcars, ne- 
sitates a very heavy expense for coop- 
ering. One mill maintains a full crew of 
1 in that department. 
\ sudden decline in rye grain took 
ce this week, and caused a slump in 
prices. The heavy inquiry from ex- 
porters convinces merchants who special- 
in rye flour that there will be a re- 
ction shortly. 
Millers in this territory have adopted a 
e and sane policy in withholding fur- 
ther sales until cars are more plentiful. 
Bookings are ample for a continuous 
n of at least 90 days with the Chicago 
ls if they could make shipment. The 
‘blem of flour prices 30 days hence is 
ugh to hold back trade. 
lhe week closed with a very irregular 
ge of prices on flour. Northwestern 
s producing similar grades showed a 
iance in price of 75c bbl. A consid- 
‘ble quantity of flour made by Chicago 
ills is finding a market at the mill door, 
truckloads, which is quite out of the 
linary. The family trade in flour here 
very good. Minneapolis mill brands 
lined 50c during the week. 
CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
acity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
e Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

BS WOOM veccccevesenvecs 22,500 84 
WOOM. 00.5 66h nde iv'ons 20,500 70 

P GOD bck dae s éehesave’ 22,750 86 
CRI OO a kv kenge in’ 18,250 61 


EXPORTERS LESS ACTIVE 


.xporters who were largely responsible 
the high prices of wheat of late have 

en less urgent in their buying and, as 
result, prices are off 20@25c from "the 
‘cent high point. Demand has been light- 

‘ past week, although a good busi- 

ss was done for a few days. Sales of 
\o. 2 hard were made at the Gulf late 
i the week at $3.10@3.12 for first half 
{ June shipment. Germany was in the 
market, and over 2,000,000 bus rye were 
bought. Switzerland ‘and France also 
took some, the buying by the former be- 
ing attributed to Germany. It. was said 
that Germany is to furnish the ocean 


tonnage for moving considerable rye to 
Hamburg. 

Elevator people are bidding for new- 
crop hard or red winter wheat on the 
basis of $2.75, track, Chicago, for August, 
and $2.80 for September, shipment from 
the country. Exporters are also in the 
market for new-crop wheat, September 
shipment, from the seaboard, and are 
bidding slightly above the prices offered 
by elevator people to the country. 

The cash wheat market has taken a 
weak turn, due largely to the break in 
Minneapolis, which has been a dominating 
factor. There were sales, however, of 
No. 3 dark northern spring at $3.40@ 
3.45 early in the week, and later No, 2 
dark northern sold at $3.40. No. 2 hard 
winter sold at $2.95 for yellow berry, and 
$3.08 for choice dark, 


LIQUIDATION IN GRAIN 


Liquidation struck the grain market 
early in the week. It was intermittent 
and of large volume. The lowest prices 
were made today, Saturday, showing 
losses of 27¢ on cash corn, 25¢ on July 
corn, 12c on May oats, and over 10c on 
July oats. May rye declined 35c and 
barley over 12c from the recent high 
point. The situation in grain has re- 
versed itself. Advertised reductions of 
15 to 25 per cent in merchandise by re- 
tailers all over the country, and restric- 
tions put upon loans on merchandise 
and manufacturing interests by the banks 
at the instigation of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, combined with prospects of 
a better car supply, had a depressing in- 
fluence. There has been nothing on which 
to base purchases other than the fact 
that there has been a big decline. 


SUSPENDED FOR OVERTRADING 


Phillip R. O’Brien, who was the prin- 
cipal corn trader for E. M. Hoyne & 
Co., which recently failed, owing Board 
of Trade houses $115,000, was suspended 
from the board on May 18 for 90 days 
for overtrading. Investigation showed 
that O’Brien owed the firm of E. M. 
Hoyne & Co. over $150,000, having the 
privilege of trading as heavily as he de- 
sired, although his credit balance with 
the firm at no time exceeded $11,000, ac- 
cording to the investigating committee. 


CHANGE IN FLOUR FIRM 


Jacobs, Stanek & Irvine, who engaged 
in the handling of flour and feed in No- 
vember last year, are to alter their part- 
nership arrangement. A. C. Jacobs will 
continue under his own name, with of- 
fices at 1224 Garrick Building, and J. S. 
Stanek and E. W. Irvine will operate 
under the firm name of Stanek & Irvine, 
with offices at their present location in the 
Unity Building. The change will take ef- 
fect June 1. Mr. Jacobs was for 12 years 
a salesman for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. at Chicago. Mr. Stanek was for seven 
years Chicago salesman for the Consoli- 
dated Milling Co. 


REDUCED BANK CREDITS 


Chicago bankers have reduced credit 
limits on many non-essentials, and are 
not furnishing money for speculative 
purposes. This includes food hoaders, 
especially the speculators in butter and 
eggs who have been doing a big business 
in cold-storage holdings, keeping prices 
up by their operations. The grain inter- 
ests are being taken care of, as grain is 
the best liquid asset in times of monetary 
stringency. Interest rates are 7 per cent 
at the minimum, with 714, and 7% paid 
frequently by grain interests and others. 
Commercial paper is 7144 per cent, the 
highest rate known. 


NOTES 


J. E. Stephan, flour buyer for the 
Durand & Kasper Co., wholesale grocers 
and flour merchants, will take a two 


months’ vacation for the benefit of his 
health. 

George Z. Bromley, sales-manager of 
the ish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has resigned, effective June 1. He has 
no plans for the future. 


Colonel Asher Miner, president Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is 
a delegate to the Republican national 
convention, to be held in Chicago, June 8. 


W. C. Tench, secretary and general 
manager of the Kaull Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, was here Tuesday on his way to 
the East. The company’s new mill at 
Kansas City will be ready for operation 
about July 1. 

H. B. Eggers, Jr., vice-president and 
manager Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill 
Co., visited the bakers’ convention this 
week. His firm’s account hereafter will 
be handled by the Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City and Chicago. 


P. P. Croarkin has been named by 
Samuel Knighton, president of the Na- 
tional Federated se Clubs, as one of 
three flour men to act on the committee 
with Julius H. Barnes, of the Grain Cor- 
poration, with regard to grain problems 
after June 1. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuker, Wis., May 22.—Flour 
business this week was fair early, but 
later buyers held off, due to the decline 
in cash wheat. Millers have fair orders on 
hand, and the output was increased ma- 
terially. They reported that the trade 
was taking only what was absolutely nec- 
essary to meet immediate requirements. 
Shipping directions came moderately 
well, and mills were able to make fair 
shipments. The car situation showed a 
little improvement. Offerings of choice 
milling wheat were fair, and millers 
found no difficulty in obtaining what was 
needed for their week’s supply. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ent declined 40@50c, ranging $15.90@ 
16.25, and straight at $14.50@14.90, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand from all 
sections for clear, and mills are well 
sold up, with plenty of loading orders on 
hand. All grades sold readily. Ship- 
ments are being made as fast as cars can 
be procured. Prices were quoted at 
$10.75@11 for fancy, and $8.75@9 for 
low-grades, in 98-lb cottons. 

Most of the large bakers were out of 
the market, having supplies on hand. 
Jobbers report a fair trade with small 
shops. Trade with the wholesale grocers 
was light, as most of them have sufficient 
to last for 30 days. 

Outside mills report business quiet. 
Most of their trade is well stocked up, or 
has flour coming that has been on the 
way for some time. The rail situation 
is clearing somewhat, but many report 
that cars are still side-tracked that 
should have arrived several weeks ago. 
Prices are held at $15.90@16, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent was not so 
brisk. Jobbers have been doing a mod- 
erate business, but the delays in transit 
have been a great handicap to selling for 
specified delivery. Bakers have fair sup- 
plies on hand, but jobbers’ stocks are 
rather light. Prices were held at $15@ 
15.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for rye flour improved early 
in the week. Later, when the grain mar- 
kets weakened, demand fell off. Most of 
the mills have good orders on hand and 
are grinding freely. Some are working 
on export business; no new export busi- 
ness reported this week. The sharp de- 
cline in cash rye has curtailed buying. 
Prices were sharply lower in sympathy, 
at $11.25@11.50 for white, $10.25@10.75 
for straight, and $8.40@8.60 for dark, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn flour in fair demand. Millers are 
operating about half capacity. The weak- 
ness in cash corn the latter days of the 
week curtailed buying. Some inquiry for 
export was noted, but no business result- 
ed. The call for corn meal was only 
fair, and millers look for light trade. 
Grits were in fair demand. Corn flour 
$4.10@4.25, corn meal $4.05@4.10, and 
grits $4@4.05, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


There was an easier feeling in mill- 
feed this week, although offerings were 
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not increased from mills. Shippers were 
more willing to discount the market, and 
some sales were made at considerable 
less than jobbers were willing to sell at 
a week ago. With warm weather in 
sight, buyers are rather skeptical about 
making purchases for deferred ship- 
ment, expect at a liberal discount. Most 
mills have nothing to offer for May, but 
were willing to sell freely for June-July. 
Spot stuff commanded good prices. The 
call was heavy in mixed cars with flour, 
and many of the mills are shipping out 
this way. Inquiry was good for season 
feed, and some sales reported, but mills 
do not care to sell except for 60 days 
ahead. Boston jobbers were reselling 
feed they had bought for May that is 
unshipped. Better prices are being ob- 
tained at home than by shipping east. 
The state trade was fair in mixed cars. 
Most dealers have light supplies, but are 
not anxious to buy, except for quick de- 
livery. Oil meal, hominy feed and gluten 
feed strong. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This Weekt .ccscece 24,000 15,000 63 
Last week ........ 24,000 12,000 52 
TMSE FOAP 2c csc weve 18,000 9,500 53 
Two years ago .... 16,000 8,500 | 53 
NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 475,318 bus, corn 410,477; oats, 
626,325; barley, 143,935; rye, 188,329. 

Miss Laura Belcher, for two — of- 
fice manager of the Wright Milling Co., 
Berlin, Wis., has accepted a position with 
the Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee. Miss 
Belcher is considered one of the most 
capable young women in the Wisconsin 
milling industry. 

H. N. Witson, 





Cheaper Food in Britain 

Lonvon, Enc., May 5.—The sharp fall 
in certain lines of goods, such as canned 
meat, canned fruits and dried fruits, that 
has taken place recently, is engendering 
the hope that food generally will shortly 
be cheaper. Canned fruits which a month 
or two ago were sold at 3s 6d and 4s 6d 
per tin are now selling at 2s 3d, and 
canned beef is 5d per lb cheaper. 

The cause of the fall in these goods is 
said to be the fact that the former prices 
asked killed the demand, while the ware- 
houses were loaded with supplies. The 
abstention policy of the consumer has, 
therefore, at last resulted in breaking 
down the unscalable wall, and there are 
hopeful signs of the breach growing 
larger. 

Milk is down to 8d per quart, imported 
lard is selling at 1s 8d per lb instead of 
2s, and butter is likely to be 6@9d per lb 
cheaper very shortly. The public is 
warned not to be too optimistic, as every- 
thing depends on exchange rates and 
world-prices, but there is a feeling that 
the back of the high food price tyrant 
has been broken. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Must Brand Bread Net Weight 

A statement was recently sent out 
from Des Moines, Iowa, to the effect 
that W. B. Barney, state food and dairy 
commissioner, had ruled that, after July 
1, all wrapped bread sold in Iowa must 
bear a label showing the net weight of 
the loaf. The statement quoted Mr. 
Barney as saying that the bakers have 
been lax in labeling the net weight of 
wrapped bread; that the loaves were 
marked, “This loaf weighs over 20 oz,” 
or some such statement, and that, in the 
main, the statements were misleading. 
Little attempt has been made to market 
a uniform loaf. 

Mr. Barney is reported as saying that 
he will ask the state legislature to put 
through a uniform loaf law and until 
such a measure is passed, he will com . 
bakers to correctly and accurately la 
their loaves, so that the buying public 
may know the exact net weight of their 
purchases. 





New Bakery for Peoria 

The Hirt Bakery Co. recently incor- 
porated at Peoria, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $130,000, plans to increase this 
capitalization to $180,000 and erect a 
modern wholesale bakery that will cost in 
the neighborhood of $125,000, with a 
capacity of about 2,000 loaves per hour. 














THE TRADE AT BALTIMORE 


Bread Sales on the Increase—Flour Stocks 
in Bakeries Large—System Shops 
Opened by Inexperienced Men 


Bautimore, Mp., May 20.—One of the 
features of the sanitary daylight system 
bakeries in this district is the entrance 
into the trade of inexperienced men. 
Many of the visible bakeshops recently 
put into operation here have been estab- 
lished by newcomers in the business who 
had capital enough to finance an estab- 
lishment and enough energy to learn the 
details of operation and management 
after the bakery was started. As a rule 
the sanitary systems have been installed 
by concerns which furnish the complete 
equipment and provide for operation of 
the plant and instruction of the new 
owner for a certain period after commer- 
cial baking is commenced. 

Sales of bread in the Baltimore dis- 
trict are increasing. This is due largely 
to the housewife turning to bakers’ bread 
in preference to baking her own. Some 
of the large baking concerns attribute 
this change of attitude upon the part of 
the housewife to the big advertising 
campaigns carried on by the bakers. 

There is a better tone in the flour mar- 
ket, brought about largely by more nu- 
merous inquiries rather than an increase 
in sales. Supplies of flour in bakers’ 
hands continue large, and it is under- 
stood that some have sufficient for their 
requirements for 60 days. Sellers .of 
flour say that bakers are not expected to 
enter the market for supplies for at least 
two months, except for small quantities. 
Many of the inquiries, it is believed, are 
largely for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with the market. 

Less activity is noticed in the raisin 
market and, as a result, prices are weak- 
er than a few weeks ago. Stocks in bak- 
ery supply houses are reported moderate. 
Currant prices are also weaker. There 
appears to be some buying, mostly for 
actual needs, and the quantities taken 
are not large. Not much activity in 
peaches, and prices are without important 
change. Apricots are in fair demand, 
with an improvement over a month ago. 

Demand for walnuts is not active, and 
prices are without change. Almonds and 
filberts are not meeting with a good sale, 
moving mostly in a small way. In gen- 
eral the call for all varieties of nuts is 
small. 

There is still a good demand for dough- 
nuts, and it is said in some quarters that 
business in this line is increasing. Cakes, 
rolls, buns and pie are meeting with a 
good sale, and business is reported good. 
There is a light call for rye bread, al- 
though business is steady. 

Sugar supplies are limited, and bak- 
ers are not able to secure all they need 
to cover the most necessary operations. 
Of course, economical measures are still 
being followed, and malt extracts are 
being used wherever possible. 

The increase in wheat bread business in 
Baltimore makes it appear that the com- 
mercial producers are gaining ground 
and that home baking is steadily declin- 
ing. Housewives are gradually learning 
the economy of buying bread rather than 
baking it at home. This is especially true 
now, when the prices of ingredients, heat, 
ete., are much higher than formerly. 

J. Harry Woorrmce. 





Southeast Missouri Bakers 

A meeting of the Southeast Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association was held at 
Sikeston, Mo., recently when the by-laws 
of the organization were adopted. The 
officers of the organization are Emanuel 
Schorle, Sikeston, president; G. H. Ar- 
thur, Chaffee, vice-president; Max Wiel- 
puetz, Cape Girardeau, secretary; Carl 
Bauer, Cape Girardeau, treasurer. After 
the meeting there were a banquet and a 
smoker. The next meeting will be held 
on Sept. 7, at Kennett, Mo. 
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“ONCE ON A TIME THERE WAS A MAN” 
By Joun M. Hartley 
Secretary of the Retail Bakers’ Association of America 


The peace of shocked Foundations flew 
Before his ribald questionings. 
He broke the Oracles in two, 
And bared the paltry wires and strings. 
He headed desert wanderings; 
He led his soul, his cause, his clan 
A little from the ruck of things. 
“Once on a time there was a Man.” 
7 > ° 


My Lords, how think you of these things? 

Once—in our time—is there a Man? 

—Kipling. 

It is interesting to note the processes 
that the output of certain Alaskan mines 
was subjected to so that all precious 
metal could be extracted from the ore. 
At the mine it was stamped, and the free 
milling gold recovered. ‘The baser metals 
were then shipped to the Puget Sound 
country, where another process recovered 
more value. Lastly the concentrates were 
shipped down the coast, and the final 
process got the ultimate, the last squawk 
in dividend-producing increment, from 
the residue. 

Quite a number of citizens in this broad 
land are feeling that national production 
is being severely processed to find the 
ultimate increment available for revenue 
purposes, and the general agreement is 
that the last squawk has been reached. 
Of course we know that it hasn’t—unless 
we move in our own behalf to stop it. 

It is apparent that if a small portion 
of the research and skill devoted to as- 
sessing and gathering were applied to 
disbursements, either this intensive 
process of taxation would be unnecessary, 
or the results in public benefit would be 
so evident that we should cheerfully pro- 
duce when called on. As it is, we view 
the affair as a strenuous effort to gather 
sand, much of which is energetically 
poured into rat-holes. We have seen con- 
siderable high-class work applied to our 
bond issues and tax levies, the results of 
which have apparently been frittered 
away with disappointing results. Liberty 
bonds are below par, national and civic 
expenses are high, public benefits are low, 
just as much below par as the bonds. 

Such a condition in industry calls for 
expert advice, possibly a change of man- 
agement, and positively a change of pol- 
icy. Managers for the national govern- 
ment for another period will be open for 
nomination during the coming summer, 
and this fall the shareholders can elect 
one for the ensuing term. What we need 
is the privilege of selecting one or two 
good managers, and this presupposes skill 
enough on our part, as simple stockhold- 
ers, to cause the directors of the old 
parties to nominate such men. 

The work of nomination is in some 
ways more important than election. The 
“calling” of politics has worked for the 
standardization of the professional. You 
and I know that from either party we 
can get a choice offering of names; that 
doesn’t mean anything. When things are 
sailing along smoothly, the professionals 
can do the conventional acts and the me- 
chanical motions that keep things run- 
ning in the groove. When trouble comes, 
an expert is needed. Running a govern- 
ment or civic institution is not necessarily 
a matter of oratory or fine phrases. In 
times of stress it is distinctly a question 
of direction and of executive ability. 

Whether the general changes in na- 
tional and world affairs are as we wished 
or anticipated, doesn’t matter; we cannot 
be blind to the fact that our world and 
nation have changed, have got out of the 
groove of past decades, and we need care- 
ful handling to adjust the new relations 
so that the equalities of our citizenship 
will be preserved and our national prog- 
ress assured. The old-school politicians 


are at a loss what to do. The old battle- 
cries are a farce, the old methods are not 
bringing results, favorite sons are raising 
little enthusiasm, former issues are re- 
ceived coldly, and the new issues are 
looked upon with suspicion. 

The people are really interested in the 
very material proposition of an efficient 
business administration, one that can 
either reduce taxation or show results 
from the vast sums now assessed. We 
are beginning to realize that bonds below 
par, the high price of living, and exces- 
sive taxation, have a definite relation. 
The party that has sense enough to ad- 
mit that the old order has changed, and 
backs up its admission by offering a man 
of known executive ability as candidate, 
wins without question. The old party 
machines are antiquated, and ought to 
be scrapped. There is an aching void in 
our national affairs that can only be filled 
by a large junkpile consisting of two 
political machines, the national pork- 
barrel and the public trough. 

Among the different men we have had 
for president, we had only one with engi- 
neering ability—President Washington. 
I don’t believe we ever had a poorer pub- 
lic speaker, but he was of the first order 
in producing results. He was a planter, 
and had made business pay, but his first 
training was in a branch of engineering— 
surveying. His training fitted him to seek 
a definite answer to a given question. Al- 
though reputed the wealthiest resident 
of his time, he was made president. That 
was not his only drawback, as we would 
judge it now from the yelps of some of 
the professional politicians, but he had 
been a promoter, a stimulater of produc- 
tion. He was the-first president of the 
Potomac Co., formed under his guidance 
to canalize for commercial use the Poto- 
mac River. 

Mr. Washington was undoubtedly a 
man of few words, but he was certainly 
a man of acts. If it was necessary to 
undertake a big thing, he was not afraid, 
nor was he reluctant to give his time and 
energy to straightening out the lesser 
things that needed attention. He had the 
faculty of sizing up a situation, summing 
up a problem, and finding a solution. 
He had ability, not only to do what he 
could best accomplish himself, but also 
the greater ability to use others. Wash- 
ington never had to play a lone hand. 
Always he had help from loyal men more 
gifted than himself in certain lines. His 
ability led him to work wisely through 
men of two widely different schools of 
thought. 

The Cavaliers and the Roundheads who 
fought for control during the Cromwel- 
lian era were here represented in direct 
lineage and tradition. It was the leaders 
of these two opposed schools who worked 
together under Washington and made the 
new republic possible. It is easy to con- 
ceive that a high degree of common- 
sense, and a thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature, were needed to co-ordinate 
these divergent groups to work for the 
one great purpose. Wisdom had come 
to the descendants of the Cavaliers, as 
witness how simply Washington refused, 
and pointed out the foolishness of, a 
kingdom in this new world. Above all 
the conventional tributes paid to him, he 
showed during the war and during his 
terms of office when the republic was 
modeled, the ability to produce results 
from the material at hand. 

We inherit the wonderful developments 
of the initial work of the hands and brain 
of Washington and his colleagues. We 
render homage to this engineer and one- 


time surveyor who dedicated his tr:in- 
ing to the good of the state. 

In every crisis in this republic the need 
of leadership has presented itself. \|- 
ways you find that discontent had de- 
veloped against the old leaders of the 
accepted political schools. Lincoln at his 
election was not recognized as a regular 
exponent of any of the existing parties. 
His own outfit considered him largely as 
an intruder. His big success lay in his 
ability to get things done through others, 
and you notice that he was not particular 
to which political school they belonged, 
so long as they assisted in the one jig 
job of preserving the Union. 

Now we are at another crossroad in 
national life. We are not facing trou le 
in the military sense, or much in the line 
of internal disorder, but we are facin» a 
future seriously imperiled by heresy in 
the homely affairs of work and prod :c- 
tion, and the adjustment necessary to 
assure a working basis between indust> ies 
and between the financial strata of ex st- 
ing society. Our national life is out of 
its usual channels, and is seeking a iew 
flow. There is a profound suspic on 
among all classes of citizens and among 
members of all parties that the old 
schools of politics can produce no nan 
capable of handling the national sit a- 
tion that confronts us. 

Some profess to believe that unier 
some one or the other we may mud || 
through. “Muddling through” is a worn- 
out theory of government. It’s like nc g- 
lecting an ailment, or leaning on (he 
wishbone and resting the backbone. |! 
has been discarded and discredited |) 
its chief exponent, and we neither w 
any of it, nor can we afford it. What 
we need is the leadership of a man who 
can make a scientific survey of our ©)- 
erations, analyze our faults, lay his finger 
on our shortcomings, prescribe the rei 
dies and changes, and see that they «re 
carried into effect. All of us know that 
a man-sized job waits on our next pre.i- 
dent, a job that can be properly filled 
only by a certain type of man with 
proved executive ability, and the less ic 
is interested in so-called politics the m 
likely he will be to be interested in 
welfare of the republic. A good exam) 
at the top will do more to production in 
industry than all the theories so {ur 
advanced, 

Solid progress and success in any li 
of endeavor depend very much on 
tional prosperity. Big and little busin 
have about the same chance when tin 
are reasonably prosperous. There 
many reasons why we could and show |< 
be continuously prosperous, and the « 
big reason why we may meet with a 
period of depression will be lack of gen- 
eral confidence in the incoming nation! 
administration. It may be possible (o 
raise some enthusiasm and extract tie 
old-time pleasure out of a bitter partis: n 
political contest. You may be sure that 
all the standardized politicians of bo'h 
parties are praying earnestly that such 
enthusiasm will eventuate, but they cai- 
not get it going for the nomination ca 
paign. What they don’t want is that t!. 
will of the people be expressed for oe 
outside of the elect. But our best inter- 
est, nationally and industrially, lies wi'h 
a man outside the fellowship and facul’) 
of both political schools. 

The peculiar insistence with which the 
proposed candidacy of Herbert Hoover 
attracts attention and public revicw 
shows that there is a deep tendency on 
the part of many people and the better 
press to take the movement serious 
The haste with which the faculties of tlic 
old-school parties assumed autocral ¢ 
power and read him out of their sever! 
parties forthwith was not only rather 
amusing, but leads one to reflect on ti 
value of anything less than leadership i” 
party affairs. Even Hearst failed to c:!! 
for a referendum, but espoused tlic 
“forthwithness.” Then we noted the e- 
thusiasm with which they forgot those 
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mighty party differences to jointly read 
him out of the country, and the earnest 
desire apparent among them that he 
choke before more evil befall them. It 
appears they also take the movement 
se: jously. The value of a man can often 
judged by those opposed to him. The 
‘er men in both parties have avoided 
tile comment since the public has been 
ited by his friends and admirers to 
ider Mr. Hoover as one eminently 
ed to be our next president. 
1+ would pay every citizen interested in 

»wn and the national welfare to con- 
sider some one other than a man trained 
in the school of national politics, or se- 
lected by the faculties of such schools, 
he next executive. These trained dis- 
bursers of patronage, with their retinues 

ote-getters to care for, are not es- 
ntially interested in much besides the 

are of their particular flock. The 
le political outlook of the nomination 
paign is, as in former times, some- 
th ng of a hippodrome, with certain con- 
tingent consolation prizes and patron- 
at the disposal of the loser, provided 

ho olays the game and is a regularly or- 
ined member of the profession. We 
<t be ethical, you know. You can 
ise few of the men mentioned by 
er party of being statesmen; a poli- 

n has little time for statesmanship, 
t doesn’t pay. 

ew consider that any of the numerous 

; cluttering up the nomination rings 

- the label of the future nominee. To 

iy it looks like a series of sideshows 

nterest the crowd while the Big Top 
etting arranged. And the ringmas- 

. are getting a trifle nervous because 

sideshows are not drawing very well. 

th patronage worked up to its highest 
intity production, do you think any 

line politician will willingly select a 

ninee who would advise the curtailing 

such valuable (to them) production? 
idedly not. Opposed to their idea, 

- times call for a man and a pro- 
imme of material results. One who 
| survey the vast revenue we are year- 
producing, and cause it to be expended 

a manner beneficial to every citizen, 
rather than for the conservation of vote- 
tting and vote-controlling election ma- 

nery. 

Mr. Hoover’s training has very defi- 
tely fitted him to make this survey; his 
perience in handling the problems of 
iture will assist him; his judgment, that 
wonderful judgment that led him success- 
illy through those years of war, with at 
times the heaviest burden that any one 
nan bore, will again find for him the way 

d the loyal men able and willing to 
rry out his plans; and his deep knowl- 
cdge of affairs all over the globe, com- 
ned with his sincere pride as a native 

d citizen of this republic, will safe- 

ard us in such foreign relations as 
neern our welfare. 

\ man known and honored these years 

ck as of the greatest among his pro- 

sion, has ever with him a strong rec- 
nmendation. When it is considered that 
profession is the most skilled, de- 
sands an all-embracing knowledge of 
ience and craft, is the most far-flung 
its operations, and commands the ut- 
ost enterprise and initiative from its 
llowers, it is evident that such a pro- 
sion must gather its personnel from 

e most capable and ambitious of our 
vung men. As the repute of the indi- 
‘idual members rests on the sole point 

production, results, we may take note 
ry profitably of any member of this 
emocracy of brains and ability that wins 

» high honor among them. 

Mr. Hoover comes béfore us with an 
nviable record, the particular envy of 
vany of our most virulent politicians. 
uch a record is naturally resented by 
hose who glory in American attainments 
by proxy. The windjammers are very 
articular on state days and special oc- 
asions to sound the praises of our red- 
blooded, enterprising citizens, and shine 
with much reflected glory. But it is the 
“men who do” who have built us an envi- 
ible reputation nationally and interna- 
tionally. Wherever mineral is wrung 
trom the hidden fastnesses of the earth, 
there Hoover is known, and whenever a 
particularly tough job cropped up, he 
was consulted, Every new triumph for 
Hoover in his profession was an added 
merit for our country, and for our uni- 
versities that train the profession. 
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American engineers and American mis- 
sionaries have carried our good name 
and efficiency to all the waste places and 
backward areas of the earth. Without 
the slightest knowledge of our profes- 
sional politicians, but judging them from 
the witnesses we send among them, is it 
any wonder that the various oppressed 
peoples and new nations appeal confi- 
dently to our country to correct their 
grievances? 

A proud place was written in the his- 
tory of our country by the work of Mr. 
Hoover as head of the relief enterprises 
previous to our entry into the war. It 
is accepted that none other could have 
done the job so well. Solomon said, 
“Seest thou a man diligent in business? 
he shall stand before kings; he shall not 


the owner of much Mexican land. As a 
patriot he must do his patrioteering in 
a very limited scope, preferably within 
the states and our dependencies. Mr. 
Hearst is of that caliber that he cannot 
understand that. any man welcome in 
every other country on earth should still 
proudly prefer his native land and his 
American citizenship. 

Mean men, editors, men in high places, 
or kings, have meant little to Mr. Hoover 
when he had his work to do. If they 
were obstacles, he removed them. He 
backed down both the junkers of the Ger- 
man army and the junkers of the British 
navy, and he made the French of the 
same school listen to reason. He fed the 
devastated areas in spite of the whole 
outfit, and wrote into history a new Bill 





BAKERY INSTITUTE PLANS 


American Association of Baking Industry to Raise Million-Dollar 
Endowment Fund for Institute—Campaign Committee 
Appointed—Meeting in Minneapolis in June 





Formal announcement of the initial plans for the campaign to secure a 
million-dollar endowment fund for the American Institute of Baking has 
been made by Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., president of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, who will head the campaign. Those 
who will serve with him in the capacity of a finance committee and advisory 
board are: George S. Ward, New York City; H. W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, 
Minn; William Deininger, New York City; P. F. Peterson, Omaha, Neb; 
Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis; Win Campbell, Kansas City; William Regan, 
Minneapolis; Henry Stude, Houston, Texas; Samuel F. McDonald, Mem- 
phis, Tenn; A. F. Welle, St. Louis; R. R. Beamish, Los Angeles, Cal; Wil- 
liam Fisch, Birmingham, Ala; Ben S. Weil, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The plans include the immediate launching of ‘the first steps toward 
arousing widespread interest in this movement to establish on a firm foun- 
dation what is regarded as the most important development in the history 
of the baking industry. There will be a meeting in Minneapolis, June 28, 
at which time the first class of the school of baking will be graduated, there 
being 75 students, the present capacity of the school. At this meeting 
complete details as to the conduct of the campaign will be discussed, and 
every baker, miller, machinery or supply man interested in the welfare 
and advancement of the baking industry is cordially invited and urged to 
attend the conference. 

In order that all interested may be advised as to plans for the develop- 
ment of the American Institute of Baking, it is announced that Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, offers to make a perpetual contract with the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry upon the following terms: Dun- 
woody Institute to erect a large building to be devoted exclusively to the 
school of baking and the American Institute of Baking, the American Asso- 
ciation to pay toward the building of this unit $125,000 by Jan, 1, 1921; 
the American Association, without any further payment to Dunwoody In- 
stitute, to have space, light, heat and janitor service in perpetuity. 

In order that the American Institute of Baking might be placed on a 
sound basis for all time, the board of directors of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, at its last executive session, held in Mobile, 
Ala., Feb. 22, decided to ask the bakers of the country, together with all 
those in the allied lines, to participate in raising this million-dollar endow- 


ment fund. 


launched. 
best be tried out by bakers only. 


to participate. 





The allied lines being directly dependent upon the success and develop- 
ment of the bakers for their own success, the directors felt that they 
should be allowed to subscribe; many of them, in fact, expressed a desire 
to subscribe last September, when the American Institute was formally 
At that time the board of directors felt that the project had 
Now that the school and institute are 
assured successes, the directors feel that the allied trades should be allowed 


Stress is placed on the invitation that all interested in this great project 
attend the Minneapolis meeting, June 28. 








stand before mean men,” and this citizen 
of our republic was certainly a consid- 
erable distance before any of the kings 
who watched his work with so much in- 
terest. Carlyle pointed out that the word 
“king” was derived from the Norse word 
“can,” a king was the “Man who Can.” 
Heredity has destroyed this attribute of 
kings, but we still admire and, if al- 
lowed, will select as our leader, a man 
who “can.” Our trouble will be the joker 
in the proverb, “he shall not stand before 
mean men,” and from the noise they make 
Mr. Hoover has very small standing be- 
fore certain of our politicians. 

Mr. Hoover under trying circumstances 
convinced the world that he is one who 
“can.” His reputation had already been 
built on his ability to “do,” although he 
was not well known outside of his pro- 
fession, except in his own state. His 
work had called him to every point of 
the compass, a very reprehensible thing, 
based on which many tirades have been 
launched by the envious. 

Apparently he has offended the won- 
derful foreign policy of our border-bound 
editor, Hearst. As a selecter of foreign 
policies Mr. Hearst is best considered as 


of Rights that provides a precedent if 
ever any territory is again overrun by 
armed forces. “The peace of shocked 
foundations flew, before his ribald ques- 
tionings,’” and even Lloyd-George, to 
whom every adjective in the dictionary 
has been applied that denotes smooth- 
ness, couldn’t win an argument with this 
rather silent man. 

Not a man on earth knows more inti- 
mately the needs of every portion of the 
world than he does. No man knows or 
can more accurately estimate the future 
troubles that the world faces. No other 
man has the confidence of the world as 
he has, because he has “done good and not 
evil” to all of them, sometimes in spite 
of themselves. When that hard-boiled 
cynic and ultra-materialist, Clemenceau, 
heard President Wilson make a plea for 
justice in a certain case, he got human 
for a minute and took him by the hand 
and called him a “good man.” But the 
minute soon passed, and the old prac- 
tical traditions were on the job again. 
I don’t know what they called Hoover, 
but he made them come across. 

When that day comes when super- 
heated nationalism has cooled down, and 


when the frictions of the aftermath be- 
come too burdensome to contemplate, and 
a rehearing and a new deal based on the 
original principles that this country stood 
for are imperative, if given an oppor- 
tunity Mr. Hoover will make them come 
across again. In fact, his foreign knowl- 
edge and associations are an asset in his 
favor, as his foreign record has been an 
asset of our nation. 

At that, our main troubles are within 
our own borders, and it is on a national 
programme of, not reforms, but of reor- 
ganization, that bane of the professional 
politician, that the friends of Mr. Hoover 
invite him to run. They know that he is 
cognizant of the troubles we face, and 
they are assured that he is the one man 
best fitted to adjust the present crime 
of national extravagance. As peers of 
the various sovereign states of this 
Union, 


Comrades, how think you of these things? 
Once—in Our Time—is there a Man? 





BREAD IS KING 


Rotary Club Luncheon in New York Empha- 
sizes Importance of the Staff of 
Life in Daily Diet 


Simple, everyday Bread was the guest 
of honor, around which the Rotary Club 
of New York rallied recently. 

At the regular weekly luncheon at 
Hotel McAlpin, Rotarians and their 
guests, some 300 in number, demonstrat- 
ed that there is at least one pleasant way 
of reducing the high cost of living, when 
they ate heartily of a luncheon made up 
entirely of bread dishes. 

The luncheon tables were decorated 
with heaps of crisp, tempting loaves of 
bread in all sizes and shapes, and every 
diner donned a white linen bakers’ cap, 
in honor of the staff of life. 

Julius Fleischmann, president of the 
Fleischmann Co., manufacturers of com- 
pressed yeast, the speaker-guest of the 
occasion, told the story of how America 
is being educated to the value of bread 
as a food, by means of a spectacular ad- 
vertising campaign in all the national 
magazines. 

“Cultivate, in the‘ coming generation, 
an appetite for simpler things in life,” 
Mr. Fleischmann urged. “Bread typifies 
the homely, substantial things on which 
our nation was founded. 

“The Fleischmann Co.’s ‘Eat-More- 
Bread’ advertising campaign is not al- 
together a selfish project. Back of it is 
a big attempt to educate the public not 
only to want and consume a larger 
amount of bread, but to cultivate a taste 
for the things which go with bread. Sim- 
plicity in living is the only hope for 
getting our nation back on a permanent 
basis of peace.” 

Mr. Fleischmann defended the baker 
against the outcry of Profiteer from the 
great masses of unthinking people. 

“We read that bread advanced in price 
1c,” he said, “and at once, from all sides, 
the baker is stigmatized a ‘grabber.’ The 
extra lc handed over the counter to the 
baker or grocer does not stay in the 
hands of either. The little copper is di- 
vided among the long line of workers 
who contribute their life energy to turn- 
ing out the finished loaf. The jobber, 
the shipper, the miller, another shipper, 
the grain elevator keeper, the grain bro- 
ker, shipper number three and, finally, 
the farmer and all his assistants, stand in 
line with hands outstretched for their 
portion of the extra Ic.” 

The speaker pointed out that bread has 
advanced in price only inconsequentially 
as compared with other staple foods, 
and bread at the same time contains 
more food value to a pound than any 
other single food product. He said fur- 
ther that the war, in a measure, was re- 
sponsible for promoting an interest in 
bread. People want what they cannot 
have. The ban on bread by the United 
States Food Administration made Ameri- 
cans see how necessary a part of the diet 
it is. 

Mr. Fleischmann was introduced by 
Rotarian Frank Meyer, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., distributing manager for Man- 
hattan, who presided. Seated at the 
speaker’s table was George Zampieri, the 
Rotary baker. Another speaker of the 
occasion was Edward May, of Pittsburgh, 
governor of the sixth Rotarian district. 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI BAKERS MEET 


Annual Convention Held at Topeka—Excess Profit Tax Denounced—“Window” Bakeries, Labor 
Situation, and Relation of Operating Costs to Material Costs Discussed — Standard 
Weight Agitation Deprecated—Charles Ortman, of Omaha, Elected President 


At the fifth annual convention of the 


Trans-Mississippi Association of the 
Baking Industry, held at Topeka, Kan- 
sas, May 11-12, 80 bakers from Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas, and 85 
associate members, registered. The pro- 
gramme was an exceptionally interesting 
one, including as it did a talk by Gover- 
nor Allen, of Kansas, on the state’s wide- 
ly advertised industrial court law, a de- 
bate on standard weights, another on the 
labor situation, and various topics of 
special interest to the baking trade. An 
effort was made to crowd into two days 
the entire programme, so that the party 
could adjourn to Kansas City for enter- 
tainment provided by Kansas City busi- 
ness interests. All told, the convention 
was far ahead of others held by the 
same association in recent years. 

The meeting was called promptly to 
order by President G. L. Jordan, of To- 
peka, Tuesday morning, May 11. H. J. 
Corwine, mayor, welcomed the visitors, 
and Jay Burns, of Omaha, responded. 

David P. Chindblom, secretary of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, made a splendid address on co- 
operation among bakers. He stated that 
the national body has taken a firm stand 
against unbusiness-like practices, rebates, 
premiums and discounts. He told what 
the national body stands for and what it 
expects to give to the individual bakers 
of the country who join it. 

He referred to a standard for all cost 
accounting, a standard for local and na- 
tional advertising, and a campaign for 
increasing the consumption of commer- 
cially baked goods. He expected that the 
association, by the time of the national 
convention in September, would have 
something tangible to present to the bak- 
ers of the country that, if carried 
through, would eliminate many of the 
problems now facing them. 

As a remedy for the high cost of liv- 
ing, Mr. Chindblom said that, if the pub- 
lic consumption of bread could be in- 
creased 20 per cent, living costs in the 
United States would be reduced by $2,- 
000,000,000 annually. 


THE EXCESS PROFIT TAX 


H. D. Yoder, of the Topeka Flour 
Mills Co., took as his subject “Eliminat- 
ing the Excess Profit Tax to Reduce the 
High Cost of Living.” Mr. Yoder said: 

“Human society has always recognized 
the inherent right of taxation by organ- 
ized governments: (1) For the purpose 
of meeting the expenses incident to the 
administrative, legislative and executive 
functions of government. (2) To meet 
the expenses of education through gov- 
ernment-maintained schools, institutions 
and departments. (3) The expense of 
maintaining armies and navies, police de- 
partments, courts of law and miscella- 
neous agencies or functions of govern- 
ment. Federal taxes are divided into 
several classes, known as internal revenue 
taxes, customs or import duties, stamp 
taxes and other forms of direct or indi- 
rect taxation. 

“This right of taxation has been inter- 
preted by the governments of civilized 
peoples variously; hence there are ample 
precedents in history and tradition, as 
well as constitutional and statutory en- 
actments, for almost any form of taxa- 
tion that the government may suggest 
or dictate. 

“Limiting our consideration to taxes 
imposed on excess profits or the income 
from investments or commercial opera- 
tions of individuals, private firms or cor- 
porations, we are led to one conclusion: 
that the greater the intelligence and civi- 
lization reflected by a nation, the more 
nearly there is evolved a theory of taxa- 
tion like the Biblical standard, ‘Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.’ 

“The modern socialistic idea is that la- 
bor, as generally understood, shall par- 
ticipate in a fair share of profits. There- 
fore, if the group known as labor and 
subjects of a government are entitled to 





a fair share of the profit on commercial 
or industrial operations, the government 
sets up its claim for a fair share of such 
profits for the maintenance of orderly 
civilized government. 

“The excess profits tax is a tax on 
prudence, In a recent report published 
by insurance companies, it developed that 
the federal government taxes the insur- 
ance companies in four ways. They, 
along with many other corporations and 
business firms, maintain legal staffs and 
auditors in order to keep in close touch 
with their obligations and protect them- 
selves against erroneous application of 
the provisions of the tax laws. This be- 
comes a direct tax on a man who is pro- 
viding for his dependents. Note the ef- 
fect. Within the past two years insur- 
ance rates have been increased material- 
ly, thus adding to the cost of dying. 

“The increase in the cost of living, dis- 
tributed over the entire population of 
the United States, carries a large factor 
that can be traced to the great extrava- 
gance and wastefulness in the adminis- 
tration of government business. 

“The only logic of such a situation 
that appeals to the average taxpayer is 
that the more money paid for taxes the 
more the Washington officials will spend 
wastefully, and their wasteful expendi- 
tures be covered by congressional appro- 
priations. Hence we can arrive at one 
conclusion: that paying heavy taxes does 
not serve to reduce the war debt, but 
merely affords the means of greater ex- 
travagance and wastefulness. United 
States government officials have spent 
the money contributed for legitimate op- 
eration of our government departments 
and war expenditures like a drunken 
sailor on shore leave. 

“History confirms the statement that, 
unless our system of taxation is adjust- 
ed to well-known economic laws evolved 
from scientific principles, we shall suf- 
fer from high cost of living, industrial 
unrest and the evils that always follow 
the disregard for accepted economic laws 
upon which scientific legislation is based.” 


FLOUR-MILLING ILLUSTRATED 


Professor L. A. Fitz, of the State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
delivered an address on flour-milling, 
Tuesday afternoon, at the Isis Theatre. 
The meeting was held in the theatre in 
order that moving pictures could be used 
to illustrate Professor Fitz’s talk. 

The pictures were taken in the plant 
of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas. The first picture showed 
Rudolph Goerz welcoming the visitors 
for the trip through his mill. 

Professor Fitz explained the various 
steps taken by a modern mill in cleaning 
the wheat before it goes to the rolls. 
Pictures were shown of each machine. 
The visitors were taken on a trip through 
the mill, and watched the progress of the 
grinding of the wheat right through to 
the packing department. 

The work in the laboratory was also 
shown, and the mill picture was followed 
by that of a modern bakery where the 
flour was being turned into bread. 

This feature was very instructive and 
intensely interesting. 


THE KANSAS WHEAT CROP 


E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, in his paper 
said: “From my 23 years of experience, 
I have learned that it is impossible to 
forecast with any degree of certainty the 
Kansas wheat crop in advance. Last year 
at this date the state of Kansas had over 
11,000,000 acres of growing wheat, with 
condition perfect. We had a prospect 
for a crop of 225,000,000 to 235,000,000 
bus. This prospect was maintained to 
within five to ten days of harvest. The 
eumpecne happened. Three days of un- 
usually hot weather following a general 
rain while the berry was in the milk cut 
the yield from 225,000,000 bus to 146,- 
000,000, and fully one-half of the yield 
was of an inferior quality. 


“Our May report shows that on May 1, 
last, our wheat acreage standing was 7,- 
516,000 acres, average condition 78.3 per 
cent, also that there were 22,361,190 bus 
wheat in farmers’ hands and country ele- 
vators. This does not include wheat at 
interior terminals such as Wichita, 
Hutchinson, Salina, Topeka and Atchi- 
son, neither does it include wheat held in 
elevators connected with flour mills 
throughout the state. We feel that it is 
safe to assume that there are at least 
26,000,000 bus of the 1919 wheat crop 
still remaining in the state. It would 
require 19,500 boxcars of 80,000 lbs ca- 
pacity to market the wheat of the 1919 
crop still in the state. 

“In some of the north-central counties 
10 to 15 per cent of the wheat remains 
in the stack. A large per cent of this 
will be valueless, as the farmer was un- 
able to secure sufficient and competent 
help during the harvest to properly stack 
the grain. 

“It is our belief that extremely high 
prices for bread grain will continue dur- 
ing the a year of 1920. Barring finan- 
cial trouble, we expect wheat to sell 
much higher. We would not be at all 
surprised to see flour sell for $20 bbl 
wholesale before another crop, but even 
at this price it is the cheapest commodity 
the consumer has today. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE.OF BAKING 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Minneap- 
olis, followed with an address on the in- 
stitute. 

In prefacing his remarks, Dr. Bar- 
nard stated that the American Insti- 
tute of Baking had been started by far- 
sighted men who believed in bringing 
science into the baking industry on gen- 
eral principles, and who had the utmost 
confidence in the ultimate results to be 
achieved thereby. The trend of affairs 
in the last six months, said Dr. Barnard, 
had developed a situation and a need 
which probably even these farsighted men 
did not foresee, a condition which made 
it even more imperative that every effort 
be made to further the work of the insti- 
tute in order that it might, as a servant 
of the trade, co-operate with and advise 
the bakers,—in short, help them to suc- 
cessfully face the unusual and critical 
situation that is confronting them today. 

With regard to two prime necessities, 
sugar and wheat, he pointed out that the 
present situation was one that will un- 
doubtedly continue to exist for months 
to come, only in a more intensified form, 
and that this situation demands expert 
attention which only scientific men can 
give. 

“It is certain that the baker will be 
unable to secure sugar in sufficient 
quantity for his needs this year, or in- 
deed in the years to come,” Dr. Barnard 
added. “The sugar supply must be re- 
served for the family table. Already it 
is suggested that the less essential indus- 
tries be rationed as they were during the 
days of the Food Administration. And 
the price of sugar will in itself tend to 
make its use in the bakery impossible. 

“Fortunately, in this crisis, we find 
that our cornfields produce in almost un- 
limited amounts many of the products we 
need in the production of the loaf. The 
starch of the kernel of corn can be con- 
verted into an acceptable sugar, and al- 
ready many forms of sugar and sirup 
are available for the needs of the baker, 
confectioner and housewife. While there 
is nothing new in the manufacture of 
glucose and anhydrous sugars from corn 
starch, the real development of the corn 
sugar and sirup industry has come with 
the closing of the distilleries and brew- 
eries. 

“With the investment of almost unlim- 
ited amounts of capital in this new in- 
dustry has come the development of many 
excellent new products, sugars and sirups 
which, while essentially different from 
the products of cane or beet, still offer 
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a saccharine food which will meet the 
need of industry and the crisis in the 
sugar supply. 

“The institute finds in these new prod- 
ucts a never-ending source of interest 
and a multitude of problems which must 
be solved before the baker can use them 
as successfully as he has the sugars of 
other and less strenuous days. Already 
we are studying their varying character- 
istics, determining their special fitness for 
special uses, fitting them to the formulas 
in which they can be used successfully 
in the bakery. We believe it is quite pos- 
sible to find in these so-called sugar su))- 
stitutes, which are not substitutes at 4|| 
in the strict sense of the word, materiz|s 
which will so fully serve the baker’s need 
that he will never again be bothered }y 
a sugar shortage. , 

“Since a short crop of wheat makes 
difficult for the miller to secure the typ 
of grain he desires for grinding, it b 
comes the more necessary to know ju 
what flours the baker is buying and ho» 
they can best be used. The problems of 
the miller and baker are so intimate! 
mingled that both are concerned as ney 
before the war and the days of whe:| 
substitutes with the milling and bakin» 
characteristics of the wheat. While man, 
bakers have every opportunity to stu: 
the character of their raw materials |) 
their own well-equipped laboratoric., 
most bakers have no laboratory faciliti.s 
and are unable to find trained chemis 5 
and technologists to serve them. The in- 
stitute can be of special service to this 
large class of bakers, and already is fu’- 
nishing analytical and technical inform. - 
tion concerning flours to members of t! 
national association. 

“And the same broad field for stud 
opens up along every avenue throug’) 
which the baker reaches the ideal loa’, 
The present trend is away from anima! 
shortenings and toward the many form 
of vegetable oils and fats. It is econom 
cally wasteful to make lard by feedin 
corn to hogs when we can get as good 
shortening and cooking medium by ex 
pressing and refining the oil of the corn 
which goes into the pork. 

“We are even going outside the cor 
belt for vegetable fats. The coconu 
palms of the islands of the seas produc 
the cheapest fat in the vegetable king 
dom. They beat the corn plant, and th 
hog and the Jersey cow are distanced 
when it comes to making cheap fat. W: 
are already using enormous quantities o 
this cheap fat in the form of nut butters 
for cooking in the kitchen and in modi 
fied forms as shortenings. But ever) 


rine 


new material brings its new problems.. 


The institute is working with the shorten 
ings. It will study their effects on fe: 
mentation, on gluten development, o1 
flavor. 

“Yeast is the medium by which th 
baker converts his flour into a light an: 
palatable loaf. The yeast plant is a r 
markable plant, and its growth in th 
dough batch is accompanied by chemica 
and physical changes of the utmost im 
portance in the production of the loaf 
Many forms of yeast food are offered th: 
baker by which the growth of the yeas 
may be stimulated, controlled and modi 
fied. How do these products work? Ar 
they really helpful? Do they improve th 
loaf, and how? The institute is seekin; 
the answer to these inquiries, for the) 
are pertinent and of major importanc« 

“What is a standard loaf of bread 
If the best loaves made today by 20 suc 
cessful bakers were brought together 
what essential characteristics would the) 
have in common? Would they be simila 
in shape, size and weight? Would the 
be the same in color and flavor? Woul: 
they have a uniform texture and crus 
and crumb? Indeed, is it not quit: 
probable that no two loaves would b: 
alike and that every baker would thin! 
his loaf nearest the ideal? Such a condi 
tion does not exist in most other foo: 
industries. Butter is scored so exactl) 
that every buttermaker knows exactly hov 
his product is valued. Milk has definit: 
standards of composition and bacteria 
condition. So have cheese and all dair 
products. Canned fruit and vegetable 
have certain well-defined standards. Th: 
sugars and sirups must conform to well 
defined limits of composition. Even suc! 
doubtful things as storage eggs are grad- 
ed and classified according to standard 
which are recognized by the trade. But 
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a loaf of bread is a loaf of bread. It 
cannot be measured, because there are no 
standard measuring sticks. 

“Qbviously, we cannot make an ideal 
loaf until we all agree on what the ideal 
loaf should be. And so the institute has 
started out to determine what standards 
be applied to bread. A letter has 
recently gone to all members of the 
\merican Association, asking for infor- 
tion on certain points, such as the 
| size of the loaf, shape, volume, 

- of crust and crumb, texture, flavor 
.d all characteristics which are capable 
of definition. We are asking the pro- 

rs of household economics in the 
lleges of the country to help us make 

tandard loaf. We value their opin- 
as expert bread bakers from the 
mers’ viewpoint. 

When all the data is at hand, we shall 
t to find in it some common factors, 

general qualities which can be draft- 
into a tentative standard. This stand- 
will be submitted to the industry for 
icism and modification. Ultimately 

ope we may have a definition for a 

lard loaf and certain well-defined 

and measures by which one loaf 
be scored against another. To this 
the institute bespeaks your assist- 
and earnest co-operation.” 
” * 
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|journment was taken early Tuesday 
‘noon in order that the various state 
iations might hold separate meet- 
ind elect officers. The result was as 
wS: 
KANSAS 
\. J. Cripe, of Hutchinson, was elect- 
resident, William Gottschick, Salina, 
etary, and A. E. Jenkins, Salina, 
treasurer. 
\t the Kansas meeting a resolution 
adopted favoring a state meeting 
a short course at the Agricultural 
College at Manhattan. Professor Fitz 
ended, and extended an invitation to 
sakers to hold the short course. The 
etary was instructed to send out let- 
to the bakers of the state and ascer- 
from them what their wishes were 
he matter. If they favor a_ short 
rse, it will be held some time during 
fall. 
NEBRASKA 
E. Masterman, of Lincoln, was elect- 
sresident, Otto Wagner, Omaha, vice- 
sident, E. B. Ransom, Omaha, sec- 
ry, Charles Ortman, Omaha, treasur- 


MISSOURI 


D. Bondurant, Kirksville, president, 
eph Machatschek, St. Louis, first vice- 
ident, M. Lee Marshall, Kansas City, 
md vice-president, H. C. Strieder, St. 


treasurer, and Otis B. Durbin, 
isas City, secretary. Albert Mauss- 
dt, St. Louis, and John Hasten, 


nefield, were elected members of the 
utive committee. 
\t the Missouri meeting it was recom- 
led that the next annual meeting 
the Trans-Mississippi Association be 
it Omaha. 
IOWA 


lhe Iowa bakers present held a short 
ting and recommended Omaha as 
next annual meeting-place of the 
ins-Mississippi Association. The of- 
s of the Iowa association were elect- 
it the short course held at Ames in 
‘ch. 


WINDOW BAKERIES AND THEIR EFFECT 


John M. Hartley, of Chicago, secre- 
y of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 

merica, read a paper on the effect of 

play bakeries on the industry as a 
le. He said: 

“I believe it is high time that we an- 
zed the influence that this new idea 
‘ressed by window-baking has had on 
general industry. I have given con- 

lerable thought to this line of ap- 

oach to the buying public, and recog- 
ze its strength and also its weaknesses. 
presume that most of you here have 
tched the individual instances of its 
opening, operation and in certain aver- 
ige instances its closing. The idea of 
)pen-view baking has advantages that we 
eadily admit, but these advantages are 
purely on the merchandising end of the 
business. This side of our business has 
deen very much neglected, and on this 
neglect on our part the system-conducted 
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bakeries can attach such success as they 
have here and there attained. 

“In those places that have been com- 
paratively successful, you will surely 
find good business management, particu- 
larly good merchandising. By and large, 
we may credit the display bakes with 
bringing the technical or shop side of our 
trade into favorable publicity. The open- 
ing up of the supposed mysteries of the 
shop has induced custom, a simple and 
effective way in many trades to attract 
attention and interest. Those who have 
been successful when operating under 
the ‘handicap’ of the systems should be 
heartily congratulated by our trade, and 
made very welcome to the fraternity. 
We have lacked only the brilliant mer- 





most sorely needed, and it is doubtful 
if we can value sufficiently any move- 
ment that brings our trade into favor- 
able notice. There is nothing more con- 
vincing than that which can be seen and 
estimated.” 


RELATION OF COSTS TO MATERIAL 


C. N. Power, of the Campbell Sys- 
tem of Bakeries, Kansas City, spoke on 
the relation of operating costs to ma- 
terial costs. He said: “Under ordinary 
conditions, you have this under perfect 
control all the time, and you can make 
your operating costs and your material 
costs maintain a constant relationship 
which is dependable. If you have stand- 
ard weights, however, then there can be 
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chandising ability shown by these to 
make our trade the bright spot among the 
other trades catering to public custom. 
“I speak of the ‘handicap,’ and if any 
of you gentlemen have read the license 
and agreement under which some operate, 
and after reading have digested the 
document, you should certainly take off 
your hats to the individual able to ‘get 
by’ under the terms exacted. However, 
the one thing this has brought to the in- 
dustry is the value of ‘visibility’ as a 
method of advertising. _This has un- 
doubtedly had an effect on the industry 
at large, and as the competition of the 
open-view bakeries has been more di- 
rectly aimed at the potential customer 
of us retailers, we are the ones who have 
consciously or unconsciously adopted this 
idea and in many places put it to use. 
“You and I, as bakers, without any 
analysis at all thoroughly understand 
that this new approach to the prospective 
customer is the only one thing that any 
system has to offer to the ones to whom 
they sell. And after this point has been 
discussed, the credit side of the system’s 
contribution to our industry is exhausted. 
Good publicity is the one thing we have 


no possible constant relationship between 
the two.” 

Mr. Power illustrated his remarks by 
drafting out charts on a blackboard. He 
said the ideal method of figuring was to 
take sales at 100 per cent as the total 
revenue available to any baker. Then he 
divided the 100 per cent as follows: 
profit, 10 per cent, which is deducted in 
advance; general expense, 22 per cent 
(includes everything except labor and 
material); labor, 17 per cent (includes 
the entire pay-roll, from the manager 
down to the pan boy). This leaves 51 
per cent for material. If the other items 
fluctuate, change your material cost ac- 
cordingly. In other words, cut the gar- 
ment to suit the cloth. 

Mr. Power said some others figured this 
way: sales, 100 per cent, divided among 
profit 10 per cent, overhead 5, adminis- 
tration cost 5, selling expense 15, manu- 
facturing expense 15, merchandise 50. 
He added: “Take no chance on the profit; 
deduct it first. This can be done under 
normal conditions without difficulty.” 

Mr. Power continued: “With standard 
weights, you have a different accounting 
problem. Remember there can then be 
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no constant relationship at all. You have 
to start at the other end, because it is 
fixed by weight law. You start with ma- 
terial cost that you cannot get away 
from; it is variable, and never two weeks 
the same. You would have to figure like 
this: merchandise 50 per: cent, labor 17, 
general expense 22, leaving 11 per cent 
for profit. If material goes to 60 per 
cent and the other items are fixed, it 
will leave only 1 per cent profit. If ma- 
terial goes to 65 per cent, then your 
profit would be wiped out entirely. You 
would always be fighting to get a higher 
price, and you know how difficult that 
is.” 
BREAD SALESMEN 


J. B. Hinson, of the Nafziger Baking 
Co., Kansas City, was to have read a 
paper on “Hiring Real Salesmen to Sell 
Bread.” However, Mr. Hinson was un- 
able to be present, but his paper was read 
by George W. Knadler, of the same com- 
pany. He said: “Delivery salesmen sell 
and deliver their product while the road 
salesmen, constituting city and country 
salesmen, sell service. The latter seil 
promises to serve, and the fulfillment of 
their promise means connected work be- 
tween every person in the organization 
of the companies they represent. There 
are really no bona fide sales or deliveries 
made until every department of the busi- 
ness has done its part. 

“Salesmen must never promise some- 
thing that cannot be fulfilled. Some 
salesmen are too enthusiastic. This is 
something that should be avoided, because 
it creates an impression of exaggeration. 
The right kind of salesman will avoid 
this line of argument without losing the 
force of his sales talk. To be a good, 
bright salesman, a man should have a 
thorough knowledge of the manufacture 
of bread and a proper knowledge of its 
distribution. If he was conversant with 
all of these features, he would soon find 
out that it was a life study. 

“A good loaf of bread is one of the 
most attractive advertising mediums any 
storekeeper could have. lt keeps his 
customers coming daily. It would be 
difficult for him to estimate the real di- 
rect good he derives from the sale of 
bread.” 

THE LABOR SITUATION 


Win M. Campbell, president Campbell 
Baking Co., Kansas City, was to have 
spoken on the labor situation and how to 
meet it. Mr. Campbell, however, had to 
go east, but he left his paper with M. 
Lee Marshall, of his company, to réad. 
In his paper Mr. Campbell, in part, said: 
“Meet the labor situation before it ar- 
rives. We cannot always regulate labor 
troubles, but we can, if we treat our men 
fairly, get about what we ought to have. 
My contention is that, the fairer you are 
with your men, the stronger they will be 
for you and the more efficient will be 
their work. Men have ambitions and as- 
pirations. Men must not be treated 
merely as a utility. Such treatment 
would not cure any of the existing ills 
of capital and labor. Make your men 
believe they have a real place to work in. 

“If we overload the bread business with 
labor cost, it will drive the housewife to 
home-baking. The public already has too 
big a burden to bear. Do not wait until 
the last minute to adjust differences be- 
tween yourself and your employees. Take 
hold of them fairly in advance. If there 
is square dealing at all times, friction 
with the union will be light. Some re- 
cent advances in wages have been alto- 
gether too large. Some of our shops 
are open shops, and some are unionized. 
We get about the same results in each, 
We have had no trouble in dispensing 
with inefficient men if they do not come 
up to the standard. We can pick our 
men under both systems. We select the 
men and women who work for us very 
carefully, because we want to know 
whether or not they are the kind to as- 
sociate with us. 

“Every department head is an integral 
part of the association. The majority 
of them are stockholders. Practically 
all our heads of departments began at 
the bottom. As they ad¥anced, they 
were given a chance to acquire stock. 
The plan, however, is not restricted to 
department heads. Every one is en- 
couraged to buy, but is not urged to do 
So. 

“My advice is to get acquainted with 
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your men, know what they want and let 
them know what you are trying to ac- 
complish. Let them know that they are 
getting credit for good work well i 


STANDARD WEIGHT DEBATE 


The discussion for and against stand- 
ard weights created. probably more in- 
terest than any other item on the pro- 
gramme. The affirmative side was taken 
by A. J. Bamford, of the Bakers’ Week- 
ly. He said in part: “I assume that 
every baker in the country is anxious to 
make quality bread. Unfortunately, he 
has occasionally been forced from the 
path of virtue by existing methods of 
competition, the irregularity of the 
weight of bread being the main cause. 
If a standard weight for bread could be 
introduced, this unhealthy competition 
would be eliminated at once. The weight 
of the loaf being fixed by regulation, 
much of the crying evil among the trade 
so far as weight manipulation is con- 
cerned will be eradicated and every bak- 
er put on the same footing. 

“I do not wish to insinuate that the 
bakers ever intended to deceive the pub- 
lic. It was simply a matter of deceiving 
themselves and their competitors, surely 
a source of regret and a detriment to 
the industry at large. Because of this 
irregularity in the weight of bread, it 
always took considerable courage on the 
part of the baker to raise his prices, and 
even more of an apology when in rare 
cases a baker saw fit to announce a re- 
duction in weight. 

“The consumer fully understands that 
a baker cannot afford to sell bread at the 
same price week in and week out, but 
that he, too, must adjust his rates ac- 
cording to fluctuations in prices of all 
the goods needed by him in the manufac- 
ture of his product. In fact, I believe 
that many an observant housewife has 
wondered why in these days, when every- 
thing else at the store has an upward 
tendency in price, most bakers have not 
raised their prices at all or, if they did, 
explained it with all sorts of excuses and 
apologies. I am fully convinced that, 
once standard weights for bread have 
been established, the matter of price will 
practically take care of itself.” 

Mr. Bamford went on to explain how 
practically everything the baker buys is 
bought on a standard unit of weight, 
and that there was no real reason why 
he should not sell his product on the same 
basis. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, took the nega- 
tive side of the question, and caused 
considerable amusement when he told of 
the trouble he had had with the city 
authorities in Omaha when he refused to 
sell his bread at a so-called standard 
weight. Mr. Burns said that he had been 
arrested 62 times in three months, and 
that he had advertised in the daily papers 
that if any of his customers wanted to 
speak to him, to call up the police sta- 
tion, as he would be more apt to be 
there than in his office. Throughout all 
his trouble Mr. Burns’s company ac- 
quainted the consumers of bread in Oma- 
ha with the facts in the case, advising 
them when a change in price took place. 

Mr. .Burns said: “The first argument 
advanced by the advocates of standard 
weights is that practically everything is 
sold by standard measure, and that bread 
should be. If you go into any grocery 
store, you will discover that about 38 per 
cent of the goods sold are sold by some 
one of the government standard meas- 
ures, by weight, bushel, gallon or some 
fraction thereof. Sixty-two per cent 
approximately are sold by the package: 
can, dozen, piece, box or basket.” In- 
cidentally, Mr. Burns said that crackers 
are selling at retail at approximately 40c 
lb, whereas bread sells at 12c. He added: 
“Custom has provided that more things 
we buy for our table are sold other than 
by weight than are sold by weight.” 

He mentioned the fact that wool is 
sold by the pound and cloth by the yard, 
but asked who would think of buying a 
suit of clothes by the pound or yard. He 
added: “It would be just as logical to 
sell eggs that weighed so many to the 
pound, and make it a misdemeanor for 
a farmer to keep hens that laid eggs that 
did not come up to this standard.” 

Mr. Burns went on to tell of condi- 
tions in Los Angeles, where standard 
weights have been in force for some 
time. He said that that town was an 


one. 
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eyesore to the baking industry; that 
many of the bakeries there were on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and that not a 
single one of them had made money dur- 
ing the time that standard weights have 
been in force. He cited it as an exam- 
ple of what standard weights would do 
for any community. He asked how many 
bakers wanted to return to the old Food 
Administration times in the baking of 
bread, when the very eating of it was a 
nightmare to every one. 

Mr. Burns added: “Bread is the cheap- 
est known food. It is the only food that 
is used three times daily, and 365 days a 
year. Had the bread supply of the Unit- 
ed States and her allies failed during the 
war, we would have lost all we sacrificed 
for. I conceive that there is no possible 
calling in the commercial world more 





false estimate of the bread they are buy- 
ing is inimical to the interests of the 
public and the baker.” 


STANDARD WEIGHT AGITATION DEPLORED 


After Mr. Burns finished talking, C. 
N. Power, chairman of the resolutions 
committee, presented the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas, We feel that the executive 
committee of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry has taken ill- 
advised action in recommending (prac- 
tically without discussion) that the bak- 
ers of the United States go on record 
at the coming Atlantic City convention 
as favoring the nation-wide adoption of 
standard bread weight legislation; and 

“Whereas, The geographical location 
of the 1920 convention city practically 
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dignified, that inspires to greater effort 
or to higher ideals, than the calling of 
honestly making a nation’s bread. There- 
fore, whatever is to the best interest 
of the public is to the best interest like- 
wise of the baker. There can be no dif- 
ferentiation. We are too closely con- 
nected with the public and its interests. 
The housewife is our best customer and 
our hardest competitor. We must satisfy 
her if we expect to continue to succeed 
in the game. What is for the best in- 
terest of the housewife is equally for the 
best interest of the baker. 

“There are only two excuses for regu- 
lating the sale and the weight of bread. 
One is to protect the public health, and 
the other to guard against fraud. You 
will destroy the quality of the bread if 
you have a standard weight. The house- 
wife wants quality and a level price, 
rather than a standard weight. The 
women of Omaha went before our city 
council and emphasized this fact. We 
never made a change in the weight of 
our bread without first notifying the 
public. Always take the public into your 
confidence, and they will support you. A 


debars the bakers of the great Central 
West from voting on the question; be it 
therefore 

“Resolved, That we, the bakers of the 
Trans-Mississippi Association, in conven- 
tion assembled, deplore this action on 
the part of the executive committee, and 
protest vigorously against the American 
Association taking any action or issuing 
any propaganda favoring legislation of 
this character; be it also 

“Resolved, That we are unalterably 
opposed to standard weight bread legis- 
lation, as being inimical alike to the best 
interests of the public and the industry.” 

Several spoke for and against it, but 
the resolution was finally carried. Only 
44 voted, 37 being in favor of the adop- 
tion of the resolution and seven against 
it. 

KANSAS INDUSTRIAL COURT LAW 


xovernor Henry J. Allen, of Topeka, 
was present Wednesday afternoon and 
spoke to a big audience on the Kansas 
Industrial court law. He told of the 
labor troubles they had had in the coal- 
fields of Kansas, and how it had all cul- 
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minated last winter in the formation of 
the industrial court. Governor Allen 
said that there had been 396 different 
strikes in the coalfields in Kansas in the 
three years preceding the formation of 
the industrial court. The court consi.ts 
of three men appointed by the governor, 
He added: 

“It would be obviously unjust to g'ye 
the court both administrative and judicial 
powers. We gave it administrative pow- 
ers to pass upon working and housing 
conditions, and minimum wage. Any :, 
grieved person may appeal from the co: rt 
directly to the supreme court of ihe 
state. An aggrieved man can bring )ijis 
case into the industrial court without it 
costing him a penny of expense. A law- 
yer is provided, an engineer, mining ; x- 
pert or any one else needed to develop 
facts. The state pays all the expen. 
If he is not satisfied, he may appeal to 
the supreme court, and his case is given 
priority over any other case.” 

Governer Allen went on to explain t\e 
working of the court in a number of 
specific instances. He told how the uni jn 
officials had come to him to complain, | iit 
that he had replied: “You shall not con- 
spire to close down this industry. If b. 
you quit work, the industry will go on 
just the same. I contend that the rig iit 
to continue work is just as undenia' le 
as the right to be ordered off a job. Tie 
court says to the employer, ‘You sh\ll 
not close your shop for the purpose >of 
effecting a wage controversy or the qu..l- 
ity of your product. If you are hav 
trouble with the union, here is a court 
into which you may come, but in the 
meantime you keep on operating. 1 
public- needs your product, and cannot 
wait.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Se ates 


The resolutions committee passed a 
resolution thanking the Fleischmann (0 
for its national Eat More Bread ca 
paign. 

The following resolution was al-o 
passed: “Resolved, That we, the bred 
manufacturers of the great Central We:t 
deplore the very widespread propagan 
fostered by government officials and ot!i- 
ers high in the councils of the nation ‘o 
the effect that universal profiteering 
the cause of present high and risi 
prices, whereas it is well known by 
economists, and should be known by oul 
national officials, that the real cause of , 
high prices is the depreciated value of ; 
money, due to the very large inflation of 
currency and the very wide expansion of 





credit, and that we call upon our gi F 
ernment to place the facts squarely | 
fore the people, to the end that a better 4 


understanding of these fundamental pr 
ciples of money volume and its effect 
on commodity price may be had.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The nominating committee brought in 
its report, the nominations were « 
clared closed, and the secretary was 
structed to cast a ballot for the follo 
ing: president, Charles Ortman, Omahi:; 
secretary, T. F. Naughtin, Omaha; tre: 
urer, Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal, Mo 





Omaha was chosen as the meetin 
place for 1921. The meeting then ai- 
journed, 


E NTERTAI NMENT FEATURES 


Tuesday evening, May 11, the annui! 
banquet of the Trans-Mississippi Ass»- 
ciation was held at the Commercial Clu) 
in Topeka. After the dinner the part 
adjourned to the Novelty Theatre, where 
a picture and vaudeville show was giv« 
This was followed by a dance at t 
Commercial Club. 

At 4:55 p.m., May 12, about 150 con- 
ventionites boarded a train for Kansis 
City. On their arrival there they wer 
met by members of the local committ:e 
with automobiles, and taken to the Ba’- 
timore Hotel, where a banquet was heid 
and a vaudeville programme was given. 

After the banquet a stag affair ws 
staged at the Kansas City Athletic Clu). 
There were a number of boxing matches, 
including a battle royal. A midnig)\t 
luncheon was served. 

Thursday, May 13, the entire party w:s 
taken to the automobile club for lunc 
eon. 

The following were contributors to the 
Kansas City entertainment fund: baker:, 
Campbell Baking Co., Consumers’ Brea‘ 
Co., Nafziger Baking Co., Crowe bakery, 
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Schulze Baking Co., Burke’s bakery, Fred 
Wolferman Co., all of Kansas City; Geo. 
Rushton Baking Co. and Naschold steam 
bakery, of Rosedale. Flour mills, Lara- 
hee Flour Mills Corporation, Midland 
Milling Co., Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Southwestern a Co., Inc., Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kelley Milling Co., all 
of Kansas City. Flour brokers, L. R. 
Jewell, Reynier Van Evera, Durbin Bro- 
ker:ze Co., Geo. W. Hoyland Flour Co., 
all of Kansas City. Yeast companies, 
The Fleischmann Yeast Co. and Liberty 
Yeast Corporation, of Kansas City. Bak- 
ery supply houses, J. H. Day Co., Waxide 
Paper Co. S. W. Noggle Wholesale & 
Manufacturing Co., Hubbard Oven Co., 
Jas. A. Harper Supply Co., Kansas City 
Bakery Equipment Co., K. B. Supply Co., 
all Kansas City. 
CONVENTION NOTES 

C. Johnston, Simon Den Uyl and R. 
J tt represented the Fleischmann Co. 

N. Weinstein, of the Malt-Diastase 
Co. was present greeting his numerous 
fr ls. 

I’. Peterson, of the Peterson-Pegau 
Baling Co. Omaha, recently left for a 
] pean trip. 

n B. George and T. E. Bruton 
loo .cd after the interests of the Procter 
& “amble Co., Cincinnati. 

v Becker, the Becker Co., St. Louis, 
i J. ©. MeKinley, Chapman & Smith 
( ‘hicago, were present. 
irles Ortman, the newly elected 
dent, has installed a Meek window 
in his shop in Omaha. 
secretary of the Missouri as well as 
t rans-Mississippi association, Otis B. 
I in was busy all the time. 

J. Hicklin, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co, Chicago, attended with his company’s 

‘sentative, Charles Beach. 

e American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, 

represented by C. H. Van Cleef, F. 
li. Nordmeyer, W. ‘S. Drake and John 
Bs er. 

the International Co., of Baltimore, 

three representatives present: J. A. 
If. Andes, E. C. Hamphill and E. L. 
\ hell. 

the merits of “Fermentone” were 
it on by L. G. Robinson, special rep- 
itative of the Pabst Brewing Co., 
vaukee. 

the Schulze Advertising Service had a 
lay of its advertising matter in 
ge of William Evans, manager, and 
’, McNally. 

\mong supply men present were W. 
Butler, Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
, G. P. Griffin, Union Steel Products 
\lbion, Mich. 

he Kansas City entertainment com- 
tee consisted of M. E. Ismert, chair- 
, George Hoyland, Otis B. Durbin, 
Wilcox, Frank Rushton and Hugo 


lachinery houses having representa- 

present: American Bakers’ Machin- 
Co., Edwin Schaumberg; J. H. Day 
, R. J. Caudle; Union Wrapping Ma- 
ne Co. Paul E, Franke. 


ihe trade press was represented as fol- 
: Bakers’ Weekly, A. J. Bamford; 
‘ers’ Helper, R. S. Clissold; Bakers’ 
view, C. B. McDowell; Bakers’ News, 
20 Roos; The Northwestern Miller, 
'. Beatty. 
Spring wheat mills represented at the 
ting: Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
polis, I. J. Reck, J. W. Healy and 
J. Patterson; Washburn-Crosby Co., 
ineapolis, Rex J. Olson and E. J. 
rrick; Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
n, Minn., A. J. Majors. 
Vinter wheat mills were represented 
follows: Russell (Kansas) Milling 
, B. F. Herren; Robinson Milling Co., 
na, J. S. Hargett; Shawnee Milling 
Topeka, J. F. Baldwin; Topeka 
uur Mills Co. H. D. Yoder; Tyler & 
, Junction City, Kansas, W. H. Clev- 
zer; Webber Flour Mills, Salina, L. J. 
Kibben; Thomas Page Milling Co., 
peka, David Page, C. C. Mallon, S. 
Piersol, G. M. Walker and C. E. 
sunts; Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, 
C. McCracken; Midland Milling Co., 
\ansas City, W. G. Davisson, E. E. Reed 
id G. B. Wood; Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, S. A. Hathaway; Lyons Milling 
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Co. S. C. Warner and A. L. Pearson; 
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Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, John Green, 
E. B. Stokely and H. E. Guertin; Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, M. E. 
Ismert and M. A. Andlauer; Goerz Flour 
Mills, Newton, Rudolph Goerz and W. 
M. Corby; Wichita Flour Mills Co., Stan- 


ley Williams and W. L. Thomas; Jensen 
Milling Co., Nelson, Neb., Fred Mar- 
tin; Miller-Davidson Brokerage Co., St. 
Louis, W. M. Miller; Milling Products 
Co., Omaha, A. Darrah. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





BREAD INQUIRY AT WASHINGTON 





Bakers Charged with Profiteering—Charles I. Corby Replies, Defending 
Position—War Conditions Outlined—New Wage Scale in 
Shops Adopted and Threatened Strike Averted 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Senate re- 
cently ordered an investigation of the 
advance in the price of bread to 10c in 
the District of Columbia. A _ resolution 
introduced by Senator Capper, of Kan- 
sas, was adopted, directing the Senate 
District of Columbia committee to pro- 
ceed with the investigation. Discussing 
his resolution, Senator Capper said that, 
in the light of the testimony given before 
the district committee when it investi- 
gated profiteering last year, the new in- 
crease in the price of bread was not war- 
ranted. Concerning the bread situation, 
Senator Capper said: 

“The hearing before the district com- 
mittee showed, for one thing, that the 
chief of the profiteers in the city of 
Washington was a man by the name of 
Corby, engaged in the bread-making busi- 
nsss; that he sold about one-half of all 
the bread consumed by the Washington 
public; that he had in a very short time 
become a millionaire. The committee re- 
quired him to bring his books before it. 
The figures are rather interesting. They 
showed that he had made net profit in 
the year 1918 at one of his bakeries—he 
had two large bakeries—of $294,059, 
after allowing himself a salary of $25,- 
000. He had another bakery, which, at 
the same time, made him $19,000 net 
profit after allowing him another salary 
for the same year of $5,000. 

“Including both bakeries and the sal- 
ary allowed himself, Corby’s profits on 
one year’s baking business—the year 1918 
—amounted to about one-third of a mil- 
lion dollars, and you will find all this on 
page 604 of this very interesting report 
of this hearing conducted by the District 
of Columbia. 

“According to this testimony taken by 
the committee, Corby’s profits had been 
steadily and rapidly increasing. In 1914, 
the year before the war, his largest bak- 
ery made $44,063 profit. This increased 
in 1915 to $59,294, in 1916 to $87,370, in 
1917 to $142,202, and in 1918 to $294,059. 
According to the information which came 
to the committee, his profits were equal- 
ly as large in 1919. In fact, they were 
increasing during the first half of 1919.” 


CORBY ANSWERS PROFITEERING CHARGE 


Answering the charge by Senator Cap- 
per, Charles I. Corby made the following 
statement on behalf of the Corby com- 
pany: 

“The Corby Baking Co. has been. in 
business in Washington 30 years. It has 
always been its policy since it started in 
business to place all information de- 
sired by the people of Washington in 
their hands for investigation and ap- 
proval. 

“At the beginning of the World War, 
due to the increasing cost of materials 
and labor, an advance in the price of our 
breads became necessary. On account of 
war conditions we wished to have the 
price which we should get for bread de- 
termined by our federal government, as 
well as our local food administration. 

“In response to our request for an in- 
crease in the price of bread, on July 22, 
1918, the Federal Trade Commission and 
the local food administration came to 
our plant with their auditors and audited 
our books to determine our costs, and 
fixed the price for which we were to sell 
bread. We wish to state that the price 
which was allowed us has netted us 2 per 
cent less profit than we enjoyed before 
the war. 

“We were again forced to ask for an 
increase in the price of bread, due to the 
increase in cost of materials and labor. 
Still believing that some department of 
the United States government should de- 
termine what our price should be, we 
went to the Department of Justice to ask 


for an increase. The Department of 
Justice put the naming of the price into 
the hands of the local fair-price com- 
mittee, who determined that we were en- 
titled to an increase, which increase they 
set. 
“We believe the price which they set 
was fair, but the Corby Baking Co. wants 
the Congress of the United States, and 
the people of Washington, to know that 
we court a thorough investigation into 
our profits. It is the wish of the Corby 
Baking Co. to aid in the national move- 
ment to keep the cost of living at its very 
lowest possible ebb. 

“Before the investigation into the price 
of bread in Washington the Corby Bak- 
ing Co. wishes to state to the Congress 
of the United States that it has the ut- 
most confidence in their judgment, and 
we place ourselves in their hands.” 

Ten-cent bread was authorized at a 
conference of the employing bakers and 
journeymen bakers with the District of 
Columbia fair-price board. The new 
price is 8c wholesale for a 14-0z loaf and 
10c retail. This loaf formerly sold for 
7c wholesale and 8c retail, but only 
weighed 13 oz. A loaf formerly weighing 
15 and 16 oz will hereafter weigh 17%, 
oz, and will sell for lle wholesale, its 
former price being 8c. 

In a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, it is said that “the in- 
crease in cost to the consumer is prac- 
tically offset by the increase in weight of 
the standard loaf. The approximate in- 
crease in the price of bread is 17 per 
cent.” 

Members of the advisory board were 
convinced that the master bakers are en- 
titled to an increase in the price of bread 
as a result of the recent award increas- 
ing labor costs by giving the journeymen 
bakers a raise in wages. The advancing 
prices of sugar, flour, and other ingredi- 
ents entering into the manufacturing 
costs were also taken into account in 


* granting the increase. 


INCREASE GRANTED IN BAKERS’ WAGES 


A threatened strike here was averted 
through the successful mediation of R. 
B. Mahaney, of the Department of Labor, 
who negotiated an award of increased 
wages to employees, with a basic clause 
prohibiting any advance in the price of 
bread to the public. The new wage scale 
grants 90c per hour for journeymen bak- 
ers, with $1.10 for nightwork. The pro- 
posed 74-hour day was rejected. The 
new wage scale is made retroactive from 
midnight, April 30. 

The award reads as follows: “Nothing 
in the following purely industrial award 
is to be urged as a principal reason for 
any rise in the price of bread or bake- 
stuffs to the public. 

“The 74-hour day is rejected and the 
8-hour day continued. Article 27 of the 
agreement is also eliminated. 

“For daywork the journeymen bakers 
ask $1 per hour, the employing bakers 
offer 80c per hour. The difference is di- 
vided, and a rate of 90c per hour is 
awarded. 

“The questions of payment by checks, 
house of payment and day of payment 
are referred to the joint action of the 
employees and employers in each shop. 
If satisfactory arrangements cannot be 
made, this clause may be referred back 
to the Department of Labor for further 
adjustment. 

“Work on legal holidays shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and a half. On 
Labor Day, nightwork is to start at 10 
p-m; on Christmas Day, at 12 midnight. 

“The wages of apprentices shall stand 
without change as scheduled in article 15 
of the agreement. This is for the pur- 
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pose of encouraging them and recruiting 
the craft. 

“The wages of helpers shall start at 
$2.75 per day. At the end of three 
months, helpers shall receive $3.25 per. 
day, at the end of six months $3.75, at 
the end of nine months $4.25, and at the 
end of 12 months $4.75. For nightwork 
of helpers an increase of 20 per cent is 
asked, and an increase of 10 per cent is 
allowed. 

“In all cases of differences between the 
employing and the journeymen bakers, 
when such differences cannot be adjusted 
by the parties themselves, the dispute 
shall be referred by mutual agreement 
to mediation or arbitration. 

“This award is to be retroactive, begin- 
ning at midnight, April 30, 1920.” 





Macaroni Manufacturers’ Programme 

The seventeenth annual convention of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held at the Clifton 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 22-24. 
From the standpoint of attendance and 
importance of subjects to be discussed, 
this meeting is expected to be a record- 
breaker. 

The business programme of the con- 
vention will consist of the following num- 
bers: 

MORNING SESSION, JUNE 22 

Registration of delegates and associ- 
ates. Convention called to order by 
President Williams at 10. Address of 
welcome by Mayor H. P. Stevens; re- 
sponse by Frank L. Zerega, Brooklyn, 
N. Y; annual address by President James 
T. Williams, Minneapolis; report of Fred 
Becker, Cleveland, treasurer; report of 
M. J. Donna, Braidwood, IIl., secretary; 
appointment of committees; address, “Or- 
ganization,” Fred Mason, president 
Shredded Wheat Co. and American Spe- 
cialty Association; discussion. The after- 
noon will be devoted to entertainment, 
among which will be a trolley-ride to 
Niagara Beach, baseball game between 
millers and macaroni men, and a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Clifton. 


MORNING SESSION, JUNE 23 

Reports of committees; address, “Food 
Values of Durum Products Compared 
with Other Foods,” R. L. Groff, of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; ad- 
dress, “Financial and Business Condi- 
tions,” George W. Whitehead, Niagara 
Falls; address, “Durum Seed and Its Ef- 
fects on Production,” James C. Andrews, 
of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, durum 
millers, Minneapolis; address, “Fair 
Practices in Trade,’ William B. Colver, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C; discussion of papers pre- 
sented. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 23 


Reports of committees; address, “Mill- 
ing of Durum Wheat,” W. E. Coles, Jr., 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., St. 
Paul; address, “Relation of Food and 
Drug Act to Macaroni Industry,” Dr. B. 
R. Jacobs, Bureau of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington, D. C; address, “Elimination of 
Weevils and Other Macaroni Pests,” Pro- 
fessor R, N. Chapman, entomologist Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; address, “Durum 
Wheat Situation,” H. W. Files, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; discussion 
of papers presented. A banquet will be 
given in the ballroom of the Clifton Ho- 
tel at 7:30 p.m., to be followed with pro- 
gramme and dancing. 


MORNING SESSION, JUNE 24 


Reports of committees; address, “Im- 
port Duties in Relation to Macaroni 
Manufacture in This Country,” W. A. 
McDonald, Brooklyn, N. Y; address, 
“Cost System,” W. A. Tharinger, Mil- 
waukee, Wis; address, “Present and Fu- 
ture Prices,” P. M. Marshall, Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 24 


Reports of committees; address, “Re- 
tailers’ Suggestions to Manufacturers,” 
John A. Ulmer, president National Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association, Toledo, Ohio; 
address, “Paper Manufacture,” H. A. 
Dickie, secretary National Folding Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, New York; 
address, “Freight Rates,’ B. L. Benfer, 
Cleveland; discussion of papers; question 
box; election of officers; selection of time 
and place of 1921 convention; adjourn- 
ment. 
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May 26, 1920 
PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Business With Bakers Slow—Bread Prices 
Advaneing—Labor Difficulties in Various 
Cities—Closed Shop Seems Doomed 


SratrLe, Wasu., May 19.—The bakers 
of the Pacific Coast, especially the north- 
ern states, report business poor. Few are 
baking normal capacities, with the driv- 
ers working overtime to sell their usual 
quota. The strike situation probably has 
much to do with this, and bakers are 
hopeful that June will bring back the 
usual good business of the past several 
months. The situation is chaotic and hard 
to understand. Bread qualities, in the 
fa of difficulties, remain good, and 
more or less uniform. 

read prices continue strong, with a 
rising tendency. Little price-cutting is 
indulged in, the poorer quality necessi- 
tated therefrom finding a poor market. 
Prices range 10@12c and 16@17c for the 
i-lb and 114-lb wrapped loaves. Little 
unwrapped bread is being sold. Busi- 
ness good in the sweet goods line al- 
though prices have been boosted continu= 
ously to meet the extreme cost of sugar 

il other ingredients. 


BAKERS STRIKE IN VARIOUS CITIES 


in most localities the labor troubles so 
long anticipated brought little or no dif- 
ficulties. Strikes occurred in nearly all 
the large centers, but only in a few did 
the walkout occasion any serious incon- 

ience. Master bakers were willing in 

cases to allow the increased wage 

ed and usually the shorter hours, but 
flatly refused to further accept the 
closed-shop plan or to sign the contract 
with the unions, 

in Seattle the situation seemed more 

ous than in other places. Both wagon 
drivers and journeymen bakers walked 

t and, since May 1, have made a stren- 

s fight to enforced the closed shop. 
the bakers combined, throwing the great- 
er percentage of the output into four of 

largest bakeries, the smaller bakers 
helping to get out the stuff. Deliveries, 
wever, have been exceedingly difficult 
ind not all the trade is being served. 
Capacities have been correspondingly 
light. 
Che quality and uniformity of the 
ead has not suffered materially, and 
’ shops running are plentifully sup- 
plied with labor inside. The delivery 
tuation is clarifying, and the master 
bakers claim business will be normal 
ithin the next week or so. Both sides, 
wever, are making claims which are 
1t substantiated by facts, and it is dif- 
ult to foretell the outcome. 
In Portland about. 200 bakers walked 
t, and their places were promptly filled 
green men. Bakers from outlying 
districts and small towns came into the 

y to assist in breaking the strike. The 

rger bakeries baked for numerous 

ialler shops for a few days, and a nor- 
| business was maintained. Few of the 
ver shops were inconvenieced to any 
cat extent, the smaller ones suffering 
ost. Practically all Portland shops are 
now running with full crews, and the 
kers’ union has practically given up 
the fight. Wages and hours will remain 
the same, but the open-shop plan will 
evail. 

In Spokane a compromise was effect- 
ed. Increased wages of approximately 

| per day to all journeymen and a re- 

rrangement of hours was granted by 
most bakers, and the closed shop will be 

1 effect. 

In San Francisco few bakeries were 

fected, and no general strike occurred. 
\ few of the larger and many of the 
aller bakers signed the union contract, 

id negotiations are still on with those 
go did not. 

rhe situation seemed more serious in 
!os Angeles, where both sides stubborn- 

held their positions. Just now condi- 
“ions seems to point to the elimination 
of the closed shop and the adoption 
throughout of the open one. 

In San Diego a serious walkout oc- 
curred which made trouble for a few of 
the small bakers. Higher wages and bet- 
ter hours were granted the men, but 
master bakers refused to sign the union 
contract. Several of the larger bakeries 
were operating open shops prior to May 
1, and were able to keep their crews. 
These shops baked for others most af- 
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fected, and a normal business was done 
by all. 

Generally speaking the closed shop 
seems doomed on the coast. Bakers in 
strike districts are going back to work, 
and giving up the fight. The new wage 
scale ranges $40@45 for benchmen, and 
$45@48 for ovenmen, with time-and-a- 
half for overtime and an eight-hour day. 
In many places working hours are re- 
stricted to from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 
permission for one man, a dough mixer, 
as early as 4 a.m. 


SUGAR AND FLOUR STOCKS 


The sugar situation remains rather 
acute. With the exception of Portland, 
the entire Pacific Coast reports short- 
ages, most bakers running with practical- 
ly no stocks. A few days’ supply at best 
is about the average. In the Portland 
district, bakers are more fortunate, the 
larger shops carrying supplies large 
enough for a month or so. In many dis- 
tricts in Montana, Utah, Idaho and Ne- 
vada, bakers are unable to get enough 
sugar to supply their needs. Substitutes 
are being used as much as possible, and 
but little relief is in sight. 

Most bakers are carrying flour stocks 
large enough to last them into the har- 
vest season. Those not carrying stocks 
of old flour sufficient to run them until 
the new crop comes in are loath to buy 
on the present high market. Some small 
bakers with insufficient warehouse space 
are buying merely to meet their present 
needs. Less Kansas flour is being used 
in the blend, with an increase of northern 
flours. Greater quantities of Pacific 
Coast wheat flours are being used. 

NOTES 

Gust E. Rasmussen, president Seattle 
(Wash.) Baking Co., accompanied by A. 
M. Pederson, sales-manager, spent 10 
days in California looking over bakeries 
and baking conditions in that district. 

The real property of the Royal Bakery 
& Confectionery, Portland, has been sold 
to Portland capitalists as an investment. 
A five-year lease has been taken by the 
baking company on the buildings, but 
they are looking for a location and hay- 
ing plans drawn for an extensive, up-to- 
date bakery. 

W. E. Jackson has bought the Harper 
bakery, Palouse, Wash. 

A rotary bakery has been opened on 
Yessler Way, near Second Avenue, Seat- 
tle, by the City Hall Grocery Co. 

Eureka, Mont., has a new bakery. G, 
Grimes is proprietor. 

Aubrey Lake and Gus Johnson have 
bought the Jarvis bakery, Monroe, Wash. 

The Soanes bakery, Grandview, Wash., 
has installed a new Scheer oven. 

Ferndale, Wash., is to have a new bak- 
ery, run by Joseph Lafond. 

J. A. Miller has purchased the De Lisle 
bakery, Waterville, Wash. 

Rhodes Bros., Tacoma, will install a 
Tait portable oven. 

Fire did $2,000 damage to the bakery 
of Lewis & Place, Havre, Mont. 

The Matthaei Bread Co., Tacoma, is 
making a specialty of a cake wrapped 
and delivered in a carton, to insure fresh- 
ness and long keeping. 

The Home bakery, Tekoa, Wash., has 
been opened by L. H. Brehn. 

A Fries patent oven is being installed 
in the bakery owned by Ness Bros., Sum- 
ner, Wash. 

Clarkston, Idaho, has a new bakery 
operated by Lyon Bros. 

Shishcoff & Johnson are opening a new 
bakery in Wenatchee, Wash. A _ Tait 
portable oven has been installed. 

F. A. Laing has bought the Royal bak- 
ery, Hooding, Idaho, from George Roth- 
ermal. 

N. D. Bruyn has opened a bakery at 
606 Monroe Street, Hoquiam, Wash., 
known as the North End bakery. 

Leslie Roessler, formerly of Jefferson, 
Wash., has opened a Barker bakery in 
the Beyer Building, Fort Atkinson, 
Wash. 

Johnson Bros., Ord, Mont., are building 
what will be known as the Sanitary bak- 
ery. 

James B. Brown has sold his bakery, 
Johnstown, Mont., to H. W. Hammond. 

R. A. Tonini has bought the grocery 
and bakery business of C. E. Smith, 
Truckee, Cal. 

Kriede & Berdine will open a bakery 
in Hanford, Cal. 


J. Etchete is building a bakery at 
Turlock, Cal. 

A restaurant and bakery will be 
opened in Cascade, Idaho, by S. A. Wood- 
ward, 

Martinez, Cal., has a new bakery called 
the “Hi-Gene.” I. G. Wagner is pro- 
prietor. 

While ovens are being installed in its 
new bakery, the National Baking Co. is 
in temporary quarters at National City, 
Cal. 

Ronan, Mont., will have a new bakery 
operated by Harry Todd. 

The Barmettler bakery, Arroye 
Grande, Cal., has been sold to Hock & 
Strohecher. 

Burbank, Cal., has a new National bak- 
ery at San Fernando and Tujunga 
streets. H. W. Ash is proprietor. 

A recent fire damaged the Golden 
West bakery, 1534 Fifth Street, Chico, 
Cal., $2,000. Charles Lutz is proprietor. 

Fire damaged the Ideal bakery, Bil- 
lings, Mont., $5,000. 

A new oven is being installed in the 
Siegle bakery, Illwaco, Wash. 

Gustave E. Linquist has purchased the 
Palace bakery, Auburn, Wash. The 
building will be remodeled and improved. 

William Calvert has purchased the 
Goetz bakery, Seattle. 

A new oven has been installed by the 
Prosser (Wash.) Bakery. 

A. Hanson has bought the interest of 
Daniels Bros. in the Paulsbo ( Wash.) 
Bakery. 

Two new Bake-Rite bakeries will be 
opened in Astoria, Oregon, by the Down- 
ing Bakeries Co. 

Hans T. Engoe, resident manager 
Fleischmann Co., Tacoma, died April 25, 
as a result of acute indigestion. Mr. 
Egoe was well known in and around 
Tacoma, and enjoyed great popularity in 
both grocery and baking circles. He 
was born in Drammen, Norway, in 1860, 
the son of a sea captain, and served a 
sailor’s apprenticeship in his early life. 
In 1881 he came to this country and lo- 
cated at Ashland, Wis., going to Tacoma 
in 1901, pioneering the establishment of 
the Fleischmann Co. service in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The master bakers of San Jose, Cal., 
have formed an association. J. E. Todd, 
of the San Ho-Say Baking Co., is chair- 
man. They will meet monthly to discuss 
matters of interest to bakers. 

The Southern San Joaquin Valley Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association has been organ- 
ized at Visalia, Cal. It includes bakers 
from Dinuba, Tulare, Exeter, Porterville, 
Lindsey and other cities. Nineteen char- 
ter members were enrolled, and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: D. Douglas, of 
Visalia, president; "Mr. Doyle, of Tulare, 
secretary; C. B. Wilson, of Visalia, treas- 
urer. 

A third shop has been opened by the 
Bake-Rite Bakeries Co., at 279 Alder 
Street, Portland, under the management 
of L. F. Baldwin. 

A “Donut” shop has been opened at 
324 Stark Street, Portland, by N. W. 
Litch and L. Johnson. 

Oakland, Cal., bakers have asked the 
Chamber of Commerce to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate bread prices, with 
the idea of increasing same. It is said 
they are losing 10@20 per cent at the 
present prices. 

R. J. Rosenthal has opened the Monte 
Santa bakery, on Washington Street, 
Oakland, Cal. 

The I-Knead bakery has moved into 
new quarters at 1618 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland, Cal. A branch shop has been 
opened near Tenth and Broadway. Their 
specialty is nut bread. 

Another Engs-Morgan bakery has been 
opened, at Fortieth and Piedmont, Oak- 
land, Cal. This shop, with two others 
under the same management, have been 
opened in the last two years, one at 1022 
Washington Street, the other at 2273 
East Fourteenth. 

The Nustyle French bakery, San Jose, 
Cal., will enlarge and overhaul its plant. 
New machinery will be added. 

Joseph Mattage, manager European 
bakery, San Francisco, has returned to 
business after an illness of several weeks. 

Herman Uffens, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is installing a mixer and molder in his 
bakery. Other improvements are planned. 

The Franco-Superior bakery, San Diego, 
Cal., will have an addition to house its 
packing and shipping room. A complete 
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automatic outfit of American machinery 
will soon be installed. A patent oven is 
to be built. The old shop will be used 
for pastry. 

The Franco-American Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, will enlarge its plant and in- 
stall new automatic equipment. 

The Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
is building an addition to its plant for 
flour storage and doughroom. 

The Royal Baking Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will install a high-speed Thomson 
molder. 

The Ogden (Utah) Baking Co. will in- 
stall a new divider and molder. 

The Barker bakery, San Diego, Cal., 
has moved into its new plant. A _ high- 
speed automatic wrapping machine will 
be installed. 

A. Brennan is manager of a “Hi-Gene” 
bakery opened at Richmond, Cal. 

Damages to the extent of $300 and 
costs were awarded E, Ritterbusch, pro- 
prietor of the Pittsburg (Cal.) Baking 
Co., in a suit against Rosa and Salvatore 
Evola. When’ Ritterbusch bought the 
business of the Pittsburg Baking Co., the 
defendants agreed not to enter the bak- 
ery business again in Pittsburg within a 
specified time, which agreement was 
broken. 

Edward Bohnert, formerly with the 
Golden State Baking Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has bought the business of the Pure 
Food bakery; Henry Sorbe, former own- 
er, has gone to Europe. 

G. A. Russell has bought Erich’s home 
bakery, 917 Leavenworth Street, San 
Francisco, to which address he has moved 
his I-Knead bakery from 989 Market 
Street, consolidating the two into a very 
attractive shop. 

Mrs. E. V. Richet has sold her shop at 
1313 Fillmore, San Francisco, to Harry 
Francon, and has gone to Portland. 

David Schott has closed his bakery at 
1107 Ocean Front Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, 

Boag’s bakery has been opened at 6598 
Mission Street, San Francisco. 

The Vine bakery has been opened at 
2116 Vine Street, Berkeley, Cal., with 
Mr. Richards as manager. 

The postponed convention of the Wash- 
ington Association of the Baking Indus- 
try will be held in Seattle in June. 

A new bakery has been opened at Sun- 
nyside, Wash., by Mrs. E. B. Arnold. 

An auxiliary pastry oven has been in- 
stalled by the Hansen Bread Co., Seattle. 

Petition for incorporation has_ been 
filed in Seattle by the Federal System of 
Bakeries of the Pacific Coast, witn a 
capital stock of $100,000. A, R. Chandler 
and J. J. Berry are the incorporators. 

Charles Schulz has closed his retail 
bakery, 2925 South Union Avenue, Los 
Angeles, and gone into the wholesale 
cake business. 

The Electric pie bakery, San Diego, 
Cal., has opened a branch bakery and 
restaurant on the American side of the 
Mexican line, north of Tia Juana, Mex- 
ico. H. C. Conritt is proprietor. 

O. W. Booth has sold his bakery at 
5016 Central Avenue, Los Angeles, to 
John Morello & Co., formerly of Gilroy. 

The Seybold bakery, 127 North Fair 
Oaks, Pasadena, Cal., is now exclusively 
retail. 

Snow & Andrews, 336 East Colorado 
Street, Pasadena, are specializing in high-. 
class pastry, having discontinued their 
other lines. ; 

Basin de Lisle, former owner of the 
Golden Rule bakery, Waterville, Wash., 
has bought the bakery of A. P. Heinz, 
659 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles. 

A bakery has been opened at 147 
North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, by 
Anderson & Barnaby. 

New bakeries in Los Angeles are those 
of the Meek Baking Co., 500 North 
Western Avenue; D. Ortez, 1526 Lemon 
Street; Hoyt’s Cafe, 432 South Broad- 
way; C. L. Adams, 1921 West Fortieth 
Street. 

H. Angel has sold his bakery, 4925 
Normandia Street, Los Angeles, to Frank 
Fowler. 

W. J. Craig, proprietor of the Wheeler 
Cake Shop, 122 West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, has discontinued. 

R. Purcell has closed his bakery at 977 
East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles. 

Art Chrisman has discontinued his bak- 
ery business at 257 Flower Street, Los 
Angeles. 

A. Brownell, who formerly ran a bak- 








ery at 2112 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles, 


has discontinued baking, and . 


will conduct a restaurant at the same 


address. : 
Mrs. McFall, 718 Idaho Street, Boise, 


Idaho, is installing a new oven. 


George Stonecypher has remodeled his 


bakery, Tucson, Ariz., and added up-to- 
date machinery equipment and a new 
oven. 

Frank Vincent and W. R. McGaugh 
plan opening a bakery in Peoria, Ariz., 
as soon as a suitable location can be 
found, 

Shepard & Macon have opened a bake- 
shop at 942 East Van Buren Street, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

A. Spurlock and J. H. Stauts, former- 
ly of El Paso, Texas, have opened a 
National retail bakery at 306 West Con- 
gress Street, Tucson, Ariz. 

A. S. Wolfe has purchased a location 
in Brawley, Cal., and will erect a mod- 
ern bakery thereon. 

Oscar Lungquist is to open a bakery 
in the Rider Building, La Mesa, Cal. 

W. K. Howard, proprietor Chatterton 
bakery, Chico, Cal., has added some new 
machinery. 

William Jankowich has discontinued 
the Lomita (Cal.) Bakery. 

Alfred W. Bosbury has sold his inter- 
est in the Valley bakery, Coalinga, Cal., 
to Ernest Reingpach, of the Superior 
restaurant. 

In connection with their restaurant, 
Steiner & Sinclair have opened a bakery 
in Gerber, Cal. 

Milo and W. W. Davidson have bought 
the Delano (Cal.) Bakery from. Mrs. 
Belle Mitchell. Mr. Davidson was for- 
merly with a bakery in Hollister. 

T. W. Curnow, formerly of Stockton, 
has opened a bakery in the Conklin 
Building, Galt, Cal. 

Robert Knipper has added a grocer- 
teria to his Orpheum bakery, Susanville, 
Cal. Julius Sowers, formerly of Reno, 
Nev., is in charge of the pastry depart- 
ment. 

The Royal bakery, Marysville, Cal. 
has recently installed new machinery. 
Heisinger & Bubb are proprietors. 

J. S. Osborne, of the Grandma Cookie 
Co., Stockton, Cal., has installed a new 
oven. 

G. L. Hudson has bought the business 
of Swain Bros., Ontario, Cal. 

George Hutter has closed the Sierra 
home bakery, Sierra Madre, Cal. 

Lois Zaepfel, head baker for the Ehlen 
Grote Co., Orange, Cal., is visiting rela- 
tives in France. 

The American bakery, South Broad- 
way, Santa Maria, Cal., has been opened 
by A. Loehwing, F. J. Johnson and A. 
M. Staley. 

A. S. Kahan, of Los Angeles, has 
bought the Fischer bakery, Oxnard, Cal. 

J. W. Vandermast, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has purchased the Clark quality bakery 
in the public market, San Pedro, Cal. 

L. E. White has sold his Chatterton 
bakery to Charles Thiel, who formerly 
owned a bakery in Ferndale, Wash. Mr. 
White expects to devote his time to a 
device for automobiles which he has pat- 
ented. 

The San Juan (Cal.) Bakery, which 
burned last fall, is doing business in the 
building which formerly housed the Old 
Mission bakery. L. H. Dent is manager. 

P. Vassilakis has added new equipment 
to his bakery in Sacramento, Cal. 

A Mexican bakery has been opened on 
Del Mar Avenue, San Gabriel, Cal., by 
Perez & Gonzales. 

Farnsworth Bros.’ bakery, 1052 Fifth 
Street, San Bernardino, Cal., has been 
closed. 

Estimated damage of $1,500 was done 
to the Bristol café bakery, 115 West F 
Street, San Diego, Cal., when a gas oven 
exploded. 

L. J. Gray, proprietor Atlas bakery, 
Lebanon, Oregon, has bought the Keef- 
haver Building, Main and Sherman 
streets, into which he will move his bak- 
ery and grocery in June. 

William J. Clark, proprietor Clark’s 
home bakery, The Dalles, Oregon, is in- 
stalling a soda fountain. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
the new home of the Purity bakery, On- 
tario, Oregon, in the W..E. Lees Build- 
ing. 


Wagner’s home bakery, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, has installed new equipment. 
The Peerless bakery, Oregon City, 
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Oregon, has moved into its new quarters 
on Seventh Street. Edward Young is 
proprietor. 

Jake Horn, of Caldwell, Idaho, plans 
moving his home electrical bakery to the 
Caldwell interurban depot. 

Mrs. M, Heller, Chelan, Wash., is op- 
erating the Home bakery, having bought 
the equipment of A. F. Cox. 

A new oven is being installed in the 
Golden Rule bakery, Fremont Avenue, 
Seattle. Plans have been drawn for an 
addition. 

Charles Beaumle has sold the Califor- 
nia bakery and restaurant, Colville, 
Wash., to E. J. Strong and S, Fresman, 
who will consolidate with it the bakery 
now run by Mr. Fresman on Oak Street. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beaumle are in Newport, 
Wash., looking after business interests 
there. 

The Hohbach bakery, Walla Walla, 
Wash., has been sold to L. C. Bevens, 
formerly of Rainier. Mr. Bevens will 
operate a lunchroom in connection with 
his bakery. 

O. H. Scheetz and J. P. Wilder have 
opened a Bake-Rite bakery in Vancou- 
ver, Wash., on Fifth and Main streets. 

An up-to-date ice-cream parlor has 
been added to Mescher’s bakery, Sedro 
Woolley, Wash. 

Charles Goeliner will move his bakery 
from Fifteenth and Pacific streets, Ta- 
coma, to Eleventh and Market. 

C. J. and A. E. Jacobs have bought 
the Reservation bakery, Toppenish, 
Wash. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 20.—The demand 
for hard and soft wheat flour from bak- 
ers during the past month was fair, but 
was confined to small lots and of a hand- 
to-mouth character. Most of the larger 
bakers have sufficient booked to meet their 
requirements until July 1, or until new- 
crop flour is available, and very little 
business is anticipated by mills for the 
next 30 days. 

The bakery trade was reported satis- 
factory, and most bakers say the de- 
mand for their products was heavy in 
spite of the fact that the St. Louis fair- 
price commission: is urging all housewives 
to resume home-baking in an effort to 
reduce prices on bakery goods, which re- 
cently were advanced to meet the in- 
creased cost of production. The higher 
wage schedule granted to the bakers’ 
union, together with the prevailing high 
cost of all ingredients used in the manu- 
facture of bakery goods, has necessitated 
a small advance in all products, and the 
popular-sized loaf now sells for llc, an 
increase of lc. All other bakery prod- 
ucts have advanced accordingly. 

The traffic situation has had a detri- 
mental effect on movement of flour, but 
most bakers have sufficient on hand to 
meet their requirements, while others 
have bought freely from resellers, The 
sugar shortage, however, is causing great- 
er anxiety, and many bakers found it ex- 
tremely difficult to get their requirements 
of this commodity. Prices on same con- 
tinue exorbitant, as well as on many oth- 
er raw materials. 


BAKERY WAGES UP 


The expiration of the contract on May 
1 with the union bakers was the cause of 
several meetings between the bakers’ 
committees and the employers, but the 
matter was settled without a strike. In- 
creases of $3@8 per week were granted, 
and $2 week extra for nightwork, ef- 
fective May 1. The majority of bakers 
are employed at night. The old and new 
wage scales are as follows: 


WHOLESALE BAKERY SHOPS 
Old scale New scale 


|, MOLY TR ee ee $32.00 $40.00 
Spongers and oven-men.... 29.00 36.00 
WOOMOMMIOR 66 cic ccc cectonss 26.00 32.00 
FRUUOOD caer cedcccscessios 21.50 25.00 
Bread counters ........... 22.00 25.00 
RETAIL BAKERIES 
WOPOUMOM swadccsccicsccees 29.00 36.00 
DORCMMOM, 000 v ss cccssacces 26.00 32.00 


The employees requested $7.20 per 
week extra for nightwork, but will only 
receive $2. 

Following the adoption of this new 
scale the Master Bakers’ Association an- 
nounced that the price on all bakery 
goods would be advanced. The scale of 

rices follows: coffee cake, 10c, former- 
y 5c; plain rolls, formerly 1c each, now 


15e dozen; the average loaf of bread, 
which sold at 10c, now costs l5c. 

There are 535 retail bakers in St. Louis, 
with approximately 2,000 employees; 50 
per cent are union men, the others be- 
ing mostly relatives of the proprietors. 
There are 20 wholesale bakeries in the 
city, which distribute their products 
through grocers and confectioners. 

Arthur Stoehr, chairman of the St. 
Louis fair-price committee, following the 
advance in prices, announced that a cam- 
paign would be immediately inaugurat- 
ed to induce the housewives to bake their 
own bread, instead of submitting to the 
10 per cent increase. Bakers have pro- 
tested against this action, as they claim 
the price of all ingredients have ad- 
vanced so rapidly that an increase in bak- 
ery prices was absolutely necessary. 

Perer Derwien. 





THE SUGAR SITUATION 


Government to Eliminate Speculators and 
Stop Resales—Sugar-Buying Pool Pro- 
posed—Lower Prices Expected 
Wasurinoton, D. C., May 20.—Govern- 
ment steps to remedy the sugar situa- 
tion, by stopping resales within the trade 
and eliminating speculators, took more 


. definite form when instructions were is- 


sued by the Department of Justice for 
revocation of licenses held by jobbers 
and others guilty of unfair practices un- 
der the Lever act. 

More equitable distribution of sugar 
stocks to meet the heavy demands of the 
canning season, and at prices approxi- 
mating the present level of quotations, 
was assured. 

Pursuant to the agreement with assist- 
ant Attorney General Howard C. Figg, 
the refiners notified their customers that 
all future sales will be made only upon 
guaranties furnished that supplies thus 
sold will be handled in a direct line to 
the consumer. Excessive purchases from 
the same sources and duplication of or- 
ders are to be prevented, the refiners 
stated, through methods which assure the 
thorough check-up of orders before ship- 
ments are made. 

Officials report progress in locating and 
releasing hoarded stocks. With the more 
normal distribution of supplies made pos- 
sible through the elimination of specu- 
lators, sugar will be more plentiful 
throughout the East in a few days. 


SPECULATOR UP TO NEW TRICKS 


Information that a group of American 
speculators are using Canadian refiners 
as a means of reaping a large profit in 
the sale of sugar in the United States is 
in the hands of the Department of Jus- 
tice. By dealing with Canadian refin- 
ers, it is said the speculators may obtain 
a tremendous profit, as it would then 
come under the head of foreign sugar, 
and they could not be held under the 
agreement which the American refiners 
and wholesalers now have with the gov- 
ernment, limiting the margin of profit. 

It is also pointed out that this sugar 
can be held in Canada until the market 
price is unusually high, at which time it 
may be sold to dealers in the United 
States without any trouble, on account 
of acute shortage. Thus, in addition to 
the margin of Fay which the govern- 
ment has stated it would consider fair 
in this country, the speculator would 
realize an enormous profit on the differ- 
ence between what he paid for the sugar 
when he sent it to Canada for refining, 
and the price obtained for it in this 
country. 

What steps the government may take 
to offset this new maneuver of the sugar 


pirates is a matter of conjecture. It is 
more than likely, however, that the 
American sugar refiners, who have 


pledged their support to the depart- 
ment, will endeavor to thwart this move 
by refusing to handle Canadian sugar. 


SUGAR BUYING POOL PROPOSED 


A new proposal for sugar refiners to 
pool their buying of raw sugar in ‘Cuba 
and other foreign markets, to reduce 
speculative bidding for the raw product 
is under consideration by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. A refiners’ buying pool 
would put a check upon operations of 
buyers acting independently, and would 
remove one of the factors that is con- 
sidered unfavorable to market stability. 
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The effect of the plan, if it is accepted 
by the refiners, will stave off greatly jn. 
creased prices for sugar to consumers. 

Assistant Attorney General Figg \¢- 
clared that the plan projected is in ten. 
tative shape for presentation to the ;¢- 
finers as a group. It will not be liq 
formally before them until other me.s- 
ures initiated by the department h»vye 
been worked out. The needs of the pre- 
serving and canning manufacturers «re 
being considered, and not until the ne << 
of the essential sugar users are deter- 
mined will the Department of Justice 
decide definitely whether or not curt: jj- 
ment is necessary among the so-cal od 
non-essential consumers, such as canily 
and soft drink manufacturers. It is ; 11- 
nounced that vigorous measures are to 
be invoked to assure sugar in suffici: yt 
quantities for householders generally, it 
only for table needs but also for frv't- 
preserving. 

SUGAR PRICE LIKELY TO DROP 

The price of sugar is not likely to sovr, 
according to a statement by the Depa 
ment of Justice. The restrictions up: y 
its sale will hold the price steady, and | 
is hoped will lower the present rates. \ 
efforts have been made to fix a price f\ 
sugar, as the department is without co. 
plete authority to do so. 

J. Harry Woorrince 





Kentucky Bakers Busy 
Lovuisvittz, Ky., May 20.—The exe: 
tive committee of the Kentucky Mast. 
Bakers’ Association met recently at t . 
Tyler Hotel in Louisville. Membe:s 
present were Phil Schambach, preside: |, 
Covington, L. R. Drury, vice-president, 
Lexington, William Traxell, treasure, 
Maysville, John H. Stehlin, secretary, 
Louisville, Joseph Kistler, Louisvil 
Frank Kirchoff, Paducah, and Marvin 

Evans, Louisville. 

After the regular routine business w \s 
transacted, the committee selected Lx 
ington as the next convention city, t 
meeting to be held Oct. 12-13, at the I 
fayette Hotel. 

NOTES 

The three busiest men at the der! 
were Lee Zweigert, John Stahlin and 
Ernest Kenzig. 

The bread business in Louisville 
rather slow, due probably to the unset- 
tled weather conditions, 

The Boosters’ Club of the Louisville 
Bakers’ Association gave a dance at Bo 
ner Hall, Louisville, May 11. 

L. R. Drury says bakers are going 
to make the Lexington convention tl.c 
best one Kentucky has ever had. 

W. P. Walsh, of the Walsh Baking 
Co., Evansville, Ind., spent several days 
in Louisville recently. Incidentally, |e 
took in the derby. 

Henry Prinz has started the Mod 
bakery, New Albany, Ind. His delivery 
system consists of two trucks and thrve 
wagons, all painted white. 

Hugh Cahill, general supervisor fi 
the Fleischmann Yeast Co., Cincinnati, 
spent several days in Louisville th’s 
month calling on the trade. 

Alexander Hartman, flour jobber, Ne\ 
Albany, Ind., was recently elected pres - 
dent of the Indiana Travellers’ Prote:- 
tive Association, without opposition. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., of Louisvill:, 
is making extensive alterations and in- 
provements to its plant. When con 
pleted, it is said this will be the large 
and finest bakery south of the Ohio 
River. 


t 





Potomac States Association 

The Potomac States Association of t 
Baking Industry is making unusual pre})- 
arations for its annual convention, whi: !) 
is to be held at Norfolk, Va., June 2 - 
23. It is expected that a large deleg:- 
tion will make the trip by boat fro 
Baltimore, sailing on the steamer Al: - 
bama from Baltimore Sunday evenin.:, 
June 20. Anthony Will, of the Augu-t 
Maag Co., 509 West Lombard Stree‘, 
Baltimore, is in charge of the reser\ 
tions for the boat trip. 





The National’ Biscuit Co. has been 
granted a permit to make improvemen s 
to its plant at Pittsburgh, Pa., to co-! 
about $10,000. 








Se ele 
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Attendance Not Up to Expectations, Though Interesting Programme Provided—Zone System 
Established to Bring Outsiders Into Touch With Association’s Activities | 


rhe Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry held its fourteenth annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Mav 18-20. The convention was an un- 
a ily good one in many respects, and 
it |. to be regretted that the attendance 
was not larger. Only a small percentage 
of (he membership of the association was 
rep-esented at the meeting. 
e convention was called to order by 
>» ident Louis K. Wahl, of Peoria. 
H. Chapman delivered the invoca- 
ti ind Eugene Lipp welcomed the vis- 
it in the name of the Chicago bakers 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
\ ica, 
esident Wahl, in his annual address, 
hat the bakers have passed through 
)f the hardest years in the industry’s 
his'ory, and that it behooves bakers to 
perate more closely in order to elimi- 
many of the evils confronting them. 
idvocated the passage of a uniform 
w. cht law such as that in effect in In- 
Such a law, in President Wahl’s 
on, would eliminate the men who, 
\ materials and labor go up, always 
t to cut the size of the loaf, instead 
retting the margin of profit they are 
led to, and who, under such circum- 
ces, do not make the kind of loaf 
t bakers are proud of. 
esident Wahl said: “If we co-operate, 
will come to a point where all will 
venefited. It will do away with the 
( if taking help away from each other. 
| a poor practice for one baker to 
a workman higher wages in order 
ike him away from his competitor. 
|’ we agree to pay a certain wage, it is 
ng for any of us to offer to increase 
in order to get help away from one 
ther. I know of instances where bak- 
have offered to increase wages 35 per 
t. This is-one of the evils the average 
ll baker has had to contend with.” 
ieorge Geissler, of Joliet, treasurer, 
| his report, which proved satisfac- 


George M. Chapman, of Chicago, the 
etary, in his report indicated some 
the activities of his office during the 
r. He urged buyers to give expres- 
ns of opinion to the secretary when 
juested to do so. He said: “The feel- 
prevails that we have hit the top, and 
lower prices may be expected. I 
not believe this is general in food sup- 
We must take into consideration 
ld supplies in considering foodstuffs. 
d is not sold on the basis of local 
litions. If the price of wheat is high 
Liverpool, you will pay high prices 
flour in Illinois. You only get what 
are willing to pay for in competition 
h the world. 
With changing prices, you must watch 
ts if you want to make money. Know 
ir costs accurately and where you 
id. The merchants who know their 
ts are not the price-cutters.” 


POOR ATTENDANCE DEPLORED 


). P. Chindblom, secretary of the 
nerican Association of the Baking In- 
try, was to have spoken on “Selling 
Baking Industry to the Consumer.” 
»wever, Mr. Chindblom was unexpect- 

v called east, and Eugene Lipp, presi- 

t of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
ierica, took his place on the pro- 
mme. He said: “It surprises me that 

th a membership such as the Illinois 
ociation has, more are not present 
ay. Our membership in one year in- 
cased from 160 or 170 to close to 1,200. 
yet there are only a comparatively few 
re today. 
“It goes to show that co-operation 
iong bakers is lacking. All seem to 
hink that their troubles are over. They 
re very much mistaken. Bakers simply 
will not attend meetings and express their 
views on the situation as it exists in the 
baking industry. It is the same the 
ountry over. I cannot comprehend why 
this is so. I believe that by closer co- 
operation we could overcome a lot of 
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trouble. Most of our members seem to 
think that whatever is done by the offi- 
cers, they will reap the benefit whether 
they attend or not. This is a wrong 
impression. We all know that in unity 
lies strength, and the more there are at 
meetings of this kind the more readily 
we find out what the existing evils are in 
the different localities, thus enabling us 
to strike in the different directions wher- 
ever necessary. 

“As an example, the contract signed 
by the employing bakers with the unions 
in Chicago was a crying shame to the 
trade. I claim that lack of co-operation 
was the cause of this deplorable situa- 
tion. I am not against a man making 
a living wage, was always proud to pay 
as high wages as possible, but to be com- 
pelled to pay something that is absolutely 
unreasonable goes against my grain. 

“Something ought to be done in Illinois 
whereby we could next year resist per- 
haps more unreasonable demands. In 
Chicago we could not fight, because of 
the shortage of good workmen or for 
other reasons. I do believe that, with the 
full co-operation of the state association, 
we could do something whereby we would 
not be compelled to sign another contract 
like this year’s. 

“If you attend your association’s meet- 
ings and co-operate with your officers you 
inspire them to do work that they would 
not otherwise think of doing. You will 
not only benefit the local association and 
the state association, but also the national 
associations, which have had to go 
through a year of misery, all because of 
the lack of co-operation.” 


THE INDIANA LAW 


John F. Ruger, of Lafayette, president 
of the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry, was present and when asked 
to speak in regard to the Indiana model 
bread law, said: “A year ago we took up 
the question of having a law passed in 
the state of Indiana, also the question of 
forming a permanent organization. When 
the question was first broached, it cre- 
ated the impression that the big fellow 
was trying to eat up the little fellow. 
We had a hard time to convince people 
it was not so. We had our weekly and 
monthly meetings, and our main fight was 
to do away with the erroneous impres- 
sion that our object was to benefit the 
big baker at the expense of the small one. 

“Today we have standard weights in 
Indiana, and I do not think anybody in 
the country could come in and tear down 
our law. We sent out a questionnaire a 
short time ago to members of the asso- 
ciation, asking them what they thought 
of the law, if they wanted to continue it 
or change it in any way. About 75 per 
cent were in favor of continuing the 
law, and said, ‘Do not stop it.’ The law 
has helped the little baker. 

“The bakers around the borders of 
Indiana can tell you more about it. We 
have stopped all the short-weight ship- 
ping of bread into our state. They are 
taking off their hats to the association. 
I do not know of anything more pleasing 
than the law we have. It protects every 
one. I tell you that the big bakers are 
the little bakers’ friends, if the latter will 
only co-operate. You will never succeed 
in getting any place until you organize 
along some plan such as ours. We now 
have around 70 per cent of all the bakers 
in Indiana enrolled in our state associa- 
tion.” 

In a discussion which ensued, Eugene 
Lipp suggested that the dues in the asso- 
ciation be increased so that the organiza- 
tion might have money enough to fight 
the battles that the bakers have to engage 
in. It was advocated that the dues be 
increased to a per oven basis the same 
as now in effect in Indiana. 

John H. Chapman, of Chicago, said 
that there was no class of men in the 
world bigger slaves to the public than the 
bakers. They work seven days in the 
week, 365 days in the year, and they 


ought to close up their shops to attend 
their conventions. He said that condi- 
tions in Chicago are 1,000 per cent better 
than they were 10 years ago, and added: 
“You will achieve greater results if you 
get together and work together instead 
of trying to undersell each other. If you 
make a loaf that is worth l5c, the public 
will buy it. If it is worth only 10c, you 
ought not to get more for it.” 


BAKERY ADVERTISING 


Robert J. Witt, of the Fleischmann Co., 
Chicago, read a paper on “Bakery Adver- 
tising.” He said: 

“If it were possible for you to talk to 
every consumer of your product, what 
would you say and do? You would prob- 
ably take a loaf of your bread, hold it 
up, ask, ‘Doesn’t it look good? Isn’t it 
brown and crusty and appetizing ?’—then 
you would declare that the loaf tastes 
just as good as it looks, and give some 
reasons why. You would mention the 
pure-food ingredients that go into it— 
the high grade of flour, yeast, good 
shortening, etc. 

“You would talk about your expert 
bakers, the care they use, and then about 
your machinery; how it is possible in 
your modern bakery to regulate tempera- 
tures; to gauge each operation down to 
the finest point, and how your ovens can 
be operated to get just the right crust, 
something a woman cannot do with a 
kitchen stove. And finally you would 
come back to where you started, and get 
over again your first and most important 
premise,—my loaf is good, better than 
you can make yourself. 

“Perhaps if you are a thinker and see 
the larger possibilities of the baking in- 
dustry you would talk to her about the 
value of bread as a food. You would 
point out to her that bread contains all 
food elements necessary to life and 
health, proteins needed for tissue build- 
ing; carbo-hydrates for energy produc- 
tion; fats for heat and energy; minerals 
for building bone and regulating func- 
tion; vitamines for producing growth; 
water, the great cleanser. You would 
compare the cost of this complete food 
with other less nourishing foods, and 
bring home to her its economy in addi- 
tion to its food value. 

“In a word, you would at the conclu- 
sion of your talk have sold that woman 
bread. She would go home determined to 
give her family more bread, and more of 
your particular brand of bread. 

“The trouble is you cannot talk to each 
individual customer, to each prospective 
customer or consumer of your loaf. Your 
customers are scattered over a wide area, 
not only in your own town but in sur- 
rounding towns. You do not deal direct- 
ly with them, but through a middleman. 
The extent and method of your distribu- 
tion divides you from contact with the 
people who eat your bread. You do not 
take their dimes and nickels over the 
counter every day as the retail baker 
does, and have no opportunity to convince 
them by word of mouth of the quality 
of your loaf and the value of bread as a 
food, and the economy of bread. 

“You are a progressive business man. 
You realize that you have a message for 
the public in your town about bread and 
about your particular brand of bread. 
You realize that your business will not 
stand still. Nothing in life stands still. 
It must go forward, or must go back. 
If you want it to go forward you must be 
constantly putting new life into it, and 
getting new interest from the consumer. 
You put new life into it by constantly 
improving the quality of your product; 
you can only get new interest from the 
consumer by getting over the message 
you have to get over about bread, and 
your bread. Since you cannot do this 
with the spoken word, you have recourse 
to the written word in salesmanship— 
advertising. 

“Now the question comes: How can 
you do this as convincingly and force- 
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fully as you would do it if you could ac- 
tually talk to your customer or pros ? 
There’s the rub. There are all kinds of 
advertising, some strong, some weak, 
some good and some bad. It is something 
of an art in itself, a matter of study 
and training, but it is largely a question 
of common-sense. The real art lies in 
saying what you have to say in an ad 
the way you would say it if you were 
talking. But we meet a big obstacle 
here; no doubt about it. We can say 
more in 10 minutes’ conversation with a 
woman than we can say in 10 pages of 
space. Ten pages of space would cost 
a mint of money, and nobody would wade 
through copy that covered that amount 
of space. So it comes down, then, to a 
question of getting your message over not 
only convincingly but briefly. 

“Advertising agencies and copy-writers 
know how to do this. Our copy-writers 
who make up the material offered by 
Fleischmann Advertising Service are do- 
ing it every day. They know how to 
bring out the salient point—put over the 
big idea in a few words. We have a 
display room in our home office in the 
Webster Building, this city. We are 
there, first of all, for the purpose of 
serving you. Bring your individual prob- 
lems to us. We can solve them. If your 
problem is the making of better bread, 
we can help you make it. If it is adver- 
tising your bread, we can help you adver- 
tise it. If just the medium you want is 
not on hand, we will make it up for you. 
That’s Fleischmann Service! 

“And I may add in conclusion that 
Fleischmann Service will only have 
reached its maximum value when you 
bakers use it to its maximum value, and 
when through its use you have doubled 
your sales and doubled bread consump- 
tion in your communities. I hope you 
will think over my suggestion that Illinois 
step’to the fore in this Eat-More-Bread 
movement.” 


PERSONAL SALESMANSHIP 


John Rodenburg, Springfield, in his 
talk on selling goods over the counter, 
said: “In order to induce people to buy 
at your store, you must offer them some- 
thing better than they can get at the 
grocery. Money was never so loose as 
at present, and every retail baker is 
entitled to a fair and legitimate profit. 
The leaders are the men who make qual- 
ity goods and ask a profitable price. 
Many a customer is made a lasting one 
through your display window. Be sure 
your salesroom is clean, and then dis- 
play your goods in such a way that your 
customer can see your entire line. I be- 
lieve every retail baker should spend a 
portion of his time in his salesroom get- 
ting acquainted with his customers.” Mr. 
Rodenburg advocated quality goods and 
a wide variety, backed up by a compe- 
tent sales force. 


DISPLAY BAKERIES 


James Hartley, one of the old-time 
South Side Chicago bakers, told how in 
1914 he installed an electric oven in his 
shop in plain view where his customers 
could see the baking done. Five years 
ago he put in a revolving reel gas oven, 
and found it more economical than the 
electric. 

Mr. Hartley is said to have been the 
first baker in Chicago to install a so- 
called display bakery, and his business 
has always been a profitable one. He 
told of the opening of a number of dis- 
play bakeries in his immediate neighbor- 
hood, and that with the opening of each 
he noticed an increase in his sales. He 
said: “Display bakeries have done every 
retail baker more good than any other 
agency in the last year. If he makes bet- 
ter goods than you do, he will get the 
business. If you make the best, you will 
get it. Display bakeries have induced 
many people to buy bread that never 
bought bread before. Six display bak- 
eries have opened in my neighborhood 
within the last six months, and five of 
them have gone out of business. They 
did not have either the variety or the 
quality of goods my customers demand.” 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Bro- 
kerage Co., Kansas City, talked briefly 
on market conditions the world over as 
they affect flour prices. He told of the 
outlook for the wheat crop in Kansas, 








gave the bakers some idea of what 


and 
they might expect to pay for flour in the 
next few months. 


THE SUGAR SITUATION 


John M. Hartley, secretary of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
read a very comprehensive paper on the 
the Cuban sugar situation. In part it 
follows: “I believe it was considerable of 
a surprise to Cuba itself when it woke 
up and found how little of its crop was 
free from contract. Cuba had a hectic 
time this spring with labor troubles, both 
in the field and in transportation. Strikes 
had the island tied up badly. Selling 
the crop was secondary to getting it har- 
vested. It looked like a rather sudden 
awakening, because we found that in less 
than two weeks the market jumped out 
of bounds. 

“Since the awakening, Cuba has been 
doing considerably more thinking. The 
sugar planters have reached a stage of 
financial independence not before found. 
Financial independence usually brings an- 
other frame of mind. Cuba is enjoying 
unknown prosperity and, strange or not, 
likes it and wishes it to continue. At 
that, Cuba has not been rapacious, con- 
sidering its opportunity. It held our 
proportion of the sugar crop from con- 
tract many weeks to give our govern- 
ment full time to decide its action. Our 
portion was ours at a price that means 
from us millions, and millions to Cuba, 
and our action was not influenced at all 
by them. But now, with our government 
officially out of it, they are doing some 
organization work to the end that a regu- 
ladora, a programme and _ authority 
through. association to hold and market, 
can be formed. 

“The Society of Hacendados and Col- 
lonas, colonists and ranchers, I presume, 
are back of the movement, and it is most 
likely that present prosperity will give 
them energy enough to consummate the 
project. It has been done in other of 
their Latin-American neighbors in rela- 
tion to coffee and sisal hemp. If their 
plans carry out, a new marketing pro- 

ramme will be instituted, the feature of 
which will be to offer 10 per cent of the 
crop per month over a 10 months’ season. 
It appears since the awakening that they 
do not relish the contracts let at the be- 
ginning of the season. They now feel 
sufficiently strong to carry their own 
crops to completion, and through united 
effort to finance any shortage through 
their own banks. This is merely a repe- 
tition of the raisin growers and others 
in our country.” 


STANDARD WEIGHT DISCUSSION 


Jay Burns, of Omaha, Neb., was asked 
to express his views as to why standard 
weights for bread were not desirable. 
Mr. Burns’s talk was along the same line 
as that which he gave at Topeka, Kansas, 
a week earlier, and which is published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Following Mr. Burns’s talk, a resolu- 
tion was offered similar to that passed at 
Topeka protesting against the American 
Association of the Baking Industry tak- 
ing any action looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a national standard weight 
law, on the ground that many of the 
bakers present at Chicago would not be 
present at the national convention in 
Atlantic City and therefore would not 
have an opportunity to vote on the ques- 
tion when it was discussed at that time. 
The resolution is published in this issue 
in connection with ‘the report of the 
Trans-Mississippi convention. 

Among other speakers at the meeting 
were A. C. Schreck, of the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, on “Baking 
Control and Efficiency,” Joseph M. Bell, 
Kansas City, on “Reciprocal Insurance 
for the Baker,” and Dr. H. E. Barnard 
on “What the American Institute of 
Baking May Do for the Industry.” 

Moving pictures showing the growing 
of wheat, the manufacture of flour and 
the baking of bread were shown through 
the courtesy of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., and the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., of Newton, Kansas. The pic- 
tures were very interesting, and were 
well received. 


A ZONE SYSTEM FOR STATE 


The resolutions committee brought in 
the following, which was adopted: “This 
year’s suggestion for organization effort: 
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Following the instructions of the con- 

vention as expressed at yesterday’s meet- 

ing, the committee offers the followin 
rogramme, earnestly hoping that it wil 

e adopted. We believe that we have in 
these suggestions found a better channel 
of approach to the membership, and one 
that will always appeal to them and 
make them feel that the organization is 
a living, vital force in their trade life. 
It is further noted that provision is made 
to carry the organization, through meet- 
ings, closer to a larger number of the 
members, and to afford to those who feel 
they are not able to travel very far to 
the annual convention, an opportunity to 
meet with the officers and to receive from 
the officers and such speakers as the ex- 
ecutive committee can procure, a mes- 
sage of interest. 

“Therefore, we present the following: 
First. That zones within the state of 
Illinois shall be fixed for the purpose of 
sectional solidarity and communion. 

“Second. That the retiring president 
for the year appoint a chairman for the 
ensuing year to be in charge of these 
zones. The chairman so appointed to be 
the executive officer of- his zone during 
the ensuing year. 

“Third, It shall be the duty of the 
chairman to care for the interests of 
the membership within his zone, and 
work for organization and harmony with- 
in the industry. 

“Fourth. In the event of a disagree- 
ment between members or groups with- 
in the zone, then it shall be the duty of 
the chairman, either through himself or 
by the appointment of some member 
who in his judgment will best serve the 
purpose, to mediate between the dispu- 
tants, that the best interests of our 
trade life shall be served. The chairman 
shall notify the secretary of all such dis- 
putes, and the secretary shall be in 
readiness to respond to any call for addi- 
tional assistance that the zone chairman 
may need in the work of mediation. 

“Fifth. Zone meetings shall be called 
at the option of the chairman of the 
zone in time of need, or by the execu- 
tive committee; except that during the 
month of January or February, in each 
zone or in adjacent zones, as seems best 
to the executive committee, an official 
meeting shall be held at which the presi- 
dent, vice-president, or director, and the 
secretary of the state association, shall 
be present, and which meeting shall be 
considered an official meeting of the as- 
sociation at which opinions can be of- 
ficially registered. 

“Sixth. The zone chairman shall be 
chosen from members who are not of- 
ficials or directors of the executive com- 
mittee for the year. 

“Seventh. The expenses of the official 
zone meetings shall be met out of the 
funds of the association. 

“Eighth. That this service of the as- 
sociation shall be properly performed, 
the dues of the association shall be here- 
after $7 per individual member who op- 
erates one oven, and $5 per oven for 
members operating more than one oven, 
and $2.50 per member for organization 
members.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, C. A. Feickert, Belle- 
ville; Oscar Strand, Monmouth, vice- 
president, George Geissler, Joliet, treas- 
urer, and George M. Chapman, Chicago, 
secretary. K. F. Fritsch, of East St. 
Louis, was elected a member of the board 
of directors. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Decatur, with 22 bakers, had only one 
present at the convention. 

George Geissler, treasurer, has acted 
in that capacity for 14 consecutive years. 


K. F. Fritsch, of East St. Louis, the 
new member of the board of directors, 
is a son of a charter member of the 
association. 

John M. Hartley created some amuse- 
ment when he suggested St. Thomas on 
a Missouri mule as the coat of arms for 
the bakers. 

J. W. Hicklin and F. C. Panuska were 
present in the interests of the Hubbard 
Oven Co. The latter is sales-manager of 
the company. 

Joseph Poehlman, president of the 
Wisconsin State Master Bakers’ Associa- 


tion, was a visitor, and brought greetings 
on behalf of his association. 


A. N. Apple, general sales-manager of 
the Eflorose Sugar Co., was present with 
J. B. Trentman. The latter was attend- 
ing his first bakers’ convention. 


D. C. Graham, assistant sales-manager, 
and J. B. King and W. C. Wheeler, Iowa 
representatives, attended in the interests 
of the Sheffield-King Milling Co. 


Charles Paesch, Chicago, and a former 
president of the Illinois association, at- 
tended. He has recently recovered from 
a severe illness, and was welcomed by the 
baking fraternity. 


F, S. Squier, sales-manager, and J. J. 
Vogel and R. R. Biggs, represented the 
Pabst Brewing Co. malt extract depart- 
ment. Mr. Biggs was attending his first 
bakers’ convention. 


E. Naylor, the well-known baker of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was a visitor. He is 
connected with the Scherer Baking Co. 
He was recently elected president of the 
Fort Wayne Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

A. O. Reierson, a baker from Mitchell, 
S. D., accompanied by his wife, was pres- 
ent. He happened to be in Chicago pur- 
chasing some bakery equipment. He has 
just built a $25,000 plant, and is install- 
ing a Helm oven and other equipment. 


Dr. F. P. Siebel, of the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, was a vis- 
itor. He stated that many improve- 
ments had been made to the institute’s 
buildings recently, and that the outlook 
for future business was very promising. 


The Fleischmann Co. had a fine display 
of advertising, adjoining the convention 
room. R. J, Witt, assistant manager of 
the sales promotion department, was in 
charge. Other representatives of the 
company present were Fred Clarke, R. E. 
Clarke, R. Wiener, J. Miller, E. Heep, 
O. Kunze, Joseph Lee. 

Frank Streich, president, and A. Kat- 
zenberg, of the Union Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co., Joliet, spent some time at the 
convention. Mr. Katzenberg reported 
that he had lately sold some automatic 
outfits to Stroehmann’s bakery, Wheeling, 
and the Stork bakery, Parkersburg, W. 
Va; also to the Springfield (Ohio) Bak- 
ing Co. 

John F. Ruger, president of the In- 
diana Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, brought greetings from his associa- 
tion. He stated that the Indiana baking 
law was considered a great success; that 
during the last few months, while the 
law has been enforced, only six bakers 
have been fined, and three closed down 
temporarily, for infringements of same. 


Some well-known flour mill representa- 
tives and brokers present were: F. Emery, 
W. J. Jennison Co; B. N. Lathrop, O. 
F. Johnson and W. J. Minter, St. Paul 
Milling Co; Otis Durbin, Durbin Bro- 
krage Co., Kansas City; W. C. Tench, 
the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Rudolph A. Goerz, Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Newton, Kansas; Charles A. Ward, Jerry 
Sheehan, A. E. Whiteside and C. N. 
Brant, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 


Well-known representatives of manu- 
facturers of bakers’ machinery and sup- 
plies present were: J. Faulds, G. Larson, 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co; Paul R. 
Chapman, American Bakers’ Machinery 
Co; J. E. Hopkins, J. K. Anderson, the 
McCormick Co, Inc; William Evans, 
Schulze Advertising Service; H. N. 
Weinstein, Malt Diastase Co; L. M. 
Dawson, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; G. P. 
Griffin, Union Steel Products Co., Ltd; 
H. Grupe, Heissler & Junge Co; J. W. 
Carence, Bruce Dodson, Jr., Reciprocal 
Exchange; Arthur Katzinger, W. R. 
Butler, Edward Katzinger Co; W. E. 
Fay, Champion Machinery Co; C. H. 
Van Cleef, J. J. Sullivan, American Dia- 
malt Co. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Texas Bakers’ Convention 

The twentieth annual convention of the 
Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry was held at Galveston, April 27-29, 
The committee had provided an interest- 
ing and instructive programme. 

President Fred Goldman opened the 
meeting and, in his address, outlined the 
work and progress made by the associa- 
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tion during the year, and urged greater 
co-operation among bakers. 

David P. Chindblom, secretary of the 
American Association of the Baking Ip- 
dustry, brought greetings from the na- 
tional body. He mentioned the wonder- 
ful work this association is doing for 
the trade as a whole, and the great things 
it plans to do in the future. Among 
those who spoke were A. B. Laws, he 
read a paper on “Increasing the Cop- 
sumption of Bakers’ Bread”; Albert 
Klopfer, of New York, who discussed the 
standard weight of bread and the neces- 
sity of bakers making a quality lou, 
and W. A. Collmorgen, who dwelt on the 
general needs of the baking industry. 

April 28 Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of 
the American Institute of Baking, Min- 
neapolis, told of the progress being made 
and of the plans for the future. Otier 
speakers were Henry Stude, ex-presidnt 
of the National Association, who spoke 
on better organization; R. B. McVey, of 
the Texas Star Flour Mills Co., who dis- 
cussed the process of milling; S. \y. 
Tredway, of the Ward Baking Co., Noy 
York, who dwelt on the selling end of 
the baking business; E. L. Berkow 
Kansas City; George E. Steinbach, Ho 
ton, Texas. 

April 29 the following made addresses 
H. Redan, Sugarland, Texas; Theodore 
Gottlob, Galveston, Texas; Fred Stade! 
hofer, of the Fleischmann Co; C. iI, 
Kuhlmann, Houston, Texas. 

Resolutions were adopted recommen(- 
ing that the standard bread weight |a\ 
be amended to allow bread to stand 24 
hours for variance in weight, and that 
the minimum car regulation be reduced 
to 30,000 lbs. 

The following officers were elect 
president, C. H. Kuhlmann, Houston 
vice-president. A. B. Laws, El Paso; 
secretary, F. W. Pflughaupt, San An- 
tonio; treasurer, Joseph Schepps, Dall 
Executive committee: Fred Goldm 
Waco; H. J. Richter, San Antonio; 
George Steinbach, Houston; H. C. Walk- 
er, Fort Worth; William Schnick, Beau- 
mont; Theodore Gottlob, Galveston. 

Dallas was selected as the next con- 
vention city. 





Maryland Bakers Meet 

The regular May meeting of the Mary- 
land Association of the Baking Industry 
was held at the Rennert Hotel, Bal 
more, with over 50 members present. 
George E. Muhly, president, presided. 

C. E. Meade, treasurer of the “F 
More Bread” campaign, reported th 
the bakers had contributed $4,617, 
which $4,401 had been spent in the 
weeks’ advertising campaign. 

A. J. Will, in charge of arrangements 
for the boat trip to Norfolk in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Po- 
tomac States of the Baking Industry, re- 
ported that over 50 had made resery 
tions, and all those that contemplate: 
going by boat with the Baltimore ba 
ers should get their reservations in, wit) 
money, as soon as possible. 

W. H. Maltbie, ex-food administrat 
for Maryland, spoke on the high cost of 
living. W. H. Broening, mayor of Bal- 
timore, outlined what the city of Balti- 
more was doing in the way of improve- 
ments, and asked the bakers for their 
support in helping to carry out this work. 
He also urged the bakers to greater c 
operation and to place more confiden 
in each other, which will result in a be 
ter understanding of their trade pro! 
lems, and be helpful in building up a 
bigger association. 

The next meeting will be held June ? 
when some state official will address the 
meeting. 
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NOTES 

Individual bakers are not stocked wilh 
flour very far ahead, as a rule, but there 
is plenty of flour in Baltimore. 

The old plant of the Gardner cake 
bakery, on South Paca Street, has been 
dismantled. The new factory on Madi- 
son Avenue is in operation. 

Frank Eaton, Baltimore and Washinz- 
ton manager for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., who has been confined to a Washing- 
ton hospital due to an operation, is im- 
proving. The Washington office is in 
charge of William Haney, assistant man- 
ager, while W. Behmyer is looking after 
the Baltimore business. 

J. Harry Wootrrmce. 
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News of the Trade in Central and Eastern States—Many New Shops 
Opened—Gossip of the Trade 


INDIANA 


\ngust Block, operating a bakery on 


Mis! 


hoi 


wl 


W. 
Co., 


iwaka Avenue, Mishawaka, has 
ht two lots adjoining his bakery, 
will be used for future expansion. 
P. Walsh, of the Walsh Baking 
Evansville, is one of the incorpo- 
of the Berry Mfg. Co., recently 
orated at Evansville, with a capital 
of $50,000, to manufacture sirups 
la fountains. 
S. Watson is remodeling his bakery 
em. 


\\. F. Butler is building an addition 


ght the 
nn.) Baking Co. 


William 


bakery at Fairmount. 
truction work on the plant of the 
bakery, Evansville, is being pushed, 
e plant is expected to be in opera- 
July. It is two stories high, 40x 
nd will cost $50,000. 
P. Taylor, manager of the Bake- 
ikery, Logansport, has been pro- 
to general supervisor. of the com- 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. 
r formerly operated the Bon Ton 
y at Logansport. 
\. Zeller, of Webben & Zeller, Shel- 
who has been confined to the 
ness Hospital at Indianapolis for 
il weeks, is improving. 
plant of the Marion (Ind.) Baking 
t Adams and Seventeenth streets, 
en closed. The new plant in course 
ection at Adams and Eleventh 
is nearing completion. 





KENTUCKY 
is Weinfurtner is erecting a bak- 
Ashland, to cost $20,000. 
Favorite Baking Co. has been in- 
ated, at Louisville, with $8,000 cap- 
ck, by W. B. Toler, M. A. Funk, 

W. and C. W. Stiltz. 

plant of the Lexington Wholesale 
ry Co. recently damaged by fire, 
een rebuilt, and is now in operation. 

plant of the Labaco Co., Louisa, 

last July, has been rebuilt and 
operation under the management 
\. Adams. 

Winchester (Ky.) Bakery has 
| a divider, rounder-up and proofing 
et. 
ker Bros., Louisville, are remodel- 
heir bakery and installing a dough 
, molder and flour-handling outfit. 
lliam Hild has opened a bakery at 
South Jackson Street, Louisville. 
iry Dersch, Sr., Seventeenth and 
rd streets, Covington, has added a 

g machine, 

Flaherty Baking Co., Covington, 

talling a National rack oven. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 
one-story addition, 80x50, is being 
d to the bakery of the Brown-Beck- 
Co., Dover, N. H. Its main building 
x50, four stories high. 

ob Hugli, baker, Palmer, Mass., 
Mrs. Hugli, sailed for Switzerland 
lay 1, for a six months’ trip abroad. 
will also visit Norway. The bakery 
e temporarily operated by Walker 
drich. 

Progressive Baking Co. and the 
mers’ Baking Co., Springfield, 
. have consolidated. 

P. Colby, for five years general 
manager for the Dietz Baking Co., 
ke, Mass., one of the branches of 
Vlassachusetts Baking Co., has re- 
d and is now in the advertising and 
department of the Ward Baking 


I, Goodwin, president Ginter Bak- 
Co., Boston, is in England. 

rman Dietz, son of R. H. Dietz, of 
Dietz Baking Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
eturned from Halifax, N. S., where 


vas connected with Moirs, Ltd., and 


be associated with his father in the 
ng business. 

Dexter, of Springfield, Mass., has 
plant of the Waterbury 


Barnett, who recently re- 
ed from a tour of Scotland, has 


ught the Bullock bakery, Gloucester, 


\nother oven has been installed in the 


bakery of Rice & Hutchins, Marlboro, 
Mass. 

Ambrose Walton will erect a bakery 
at 33 Second Street, Auburn, Maine. 

The Sunbeam bakery is in operation 
at Lewiston, Maine. 

The Federal Bakery Co., Main Street, 
Norwalk, Conn., now owns the building 
it occupies. 

The J. W. Hale Co., South Manches- 





The Liberty Yeast Co. is erecting a 
storage warehouse on Vassar Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

J. D. Baldwin is erecting a warehouse 
in connection with his bakery on Broad 
Street, Providence, R, I. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

The Eagle Baking Co., Millvale, is in- 
stalling a steam bread oven. 

The Cassasso bakery is in operation 
at Loyalhanna. 

Schwartz Bros.’ department 
Johnstown, has added a bakery. 

E. H. Wagner, Greensburg, has opened 
bakeries at Jeannette and Scottdale. 

The Polish Baking Co. has succeeded 


store, 


Hugo Jaburg, Founder of the Firm of Jaburg Bros., New York City 


ter, Conn., will erect a bakery on the 
property recently acquired. 

The Handley Baking Co. is now located 
in its new plant at Rutland, Vt. 

The bakery of J. E. Murphy & Sons, 
New Britain, Conn., has been bought by 
O. E. Parker and C. B. Bucky. 

Paul Ramsey is building a bakery at 
Berlin, N. H. 

J. T. Ashe has opened a bakery at 
Chicopee, Mass. 

C. J. McGovern and J. P. Mullen, op- 
erating the Pratt Bread Co., Boston, are 
bankrupt; liabilities, $1,599. 

The Newton-Robertson Co., Hartford, 
Conn., have bought property at 10 Hoade- 
ly Street, and will convert it into a 
bakery, 

The United Bakeries has opened a shop 
at Augusta, Maine. 

L. M. Nurminen, of the Belmont Bak- 
ing Co., Worcester, Mass., has made an 
assignment: liabilities, $2,673; assets, 
$950. 

R. Courtemanche has opened a bakery 
at Spencer, Mass. 

Henry Bolton, of the Bolton & Crow- 
ther bakery, New Bedford, Mass., is dead. 
He was a native of England. 

The Flag System of Bakeries, Inc., has 
opened a shop at Worcester, Mass. 


S. Capser in the baking business at Jean- 
nette. 

Walter Sobray, Mount Pleasant, has 
reorganized his bakery into a stock com- 
pany, with $75,000 capital. 

The Daylight Bakery at Johnstown has 
gone out of business. 

The J. & L. sanitary bakery is in op- 
eration at Twenty-third and South 
streets, Philadelphia. 

The Acme Baking Co., Harrisburg, has 
been incorporated, with $400,000 capital 
stock. Barney Schmidt is president, and 
L. M. Bricker vice-president. The com- 
pany will take over the plants and busi- 
ness of the Harrisburg Baking Co., the 
Schmidt Baking Co., the Standard Bak- 
ing Co., and the Gunzenhauser bakery, of 
Harrisburg, and the West Shore bakery 
at Lemoyne, across the river from Har- 
risburg. 

R. N. Merrill and James Wiltse have 
engaged in the baking business at Sayre, 
and will operate as the Park bakery. 

The Dusenberry Baking Co., operating 
a large pie bakery at 2138 Tustin Street, 
Pittsburgh, will erect an addition to cost 
$25,000. 

F. E. Shalter and E. D. Scherer have 
engaged in the pastry-baking business at 
306 North Ninth Street, Reading. They 
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have bought the two-story brick building 
housing the business, and the two-story 
brick in the rear. 





OHIO 

The bakery of Rex Barton, Ashtabula, 
has been burned, and will be rebuilt at 
once. 

The bakery of Martin Ohlinger & Sons, 
Middleport, recently burned, is being re- 
built. 

Thomas Murphey has bought the bak- 
ery of Walter Murphey, Bellefontaine. 

The French Baking Co., Baymiller 
Street, Cincinnati, is installing another 
bread oven. 

L. F. Fechheimer and J. T, Early, op- 
erating the Bake-Rite bakery, Cincinnati, 
have bought the former distilling plant 
of the Fleischmann Co., Riverside, in- 
cluding 15 acres of ground and 20 build- 
ings. This is the last of the realty owned 
by the Fleischmann Co. in that part of 
the city. 

E. L. Uffelman is erecting a one-story 
addition to his bakery at 939 York Street, 
Cincinnati. 

J. Harry Woo rrince. 





JABURG BROTHERS CELEBRATE 


New York Bakery Supply House Now in Its 
Thirty-fifth Year—Hugo Jaburg, the 
Founder, Still Active 


This month the bakery supply firm of 
Jaburg Bros., New York City, is cele- 
brating the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the business. A dinner 
was given the evening of May 15 at 
Luchow’s restaurant, at which were pres- 
ent the heads of the concern, depart- 
ment managers, salesmen and a number 
of business associates and friends. 

On behalf of the employees, F. W. 
Stellwagen, manager, presented Hugo 
Jaburg with a bronze tablet, showing in 
relief the small building on Jay Street 
where, in 1885, the firm of Jaburg Bros. 
started their business, and the many 
buildings they now occupy to serve the 
trade. On the plate is engraved the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

“Presented to Hugo Jaburg, senior 
member of the firm of Jaburg Brothers, 
by the employees on the occasion of the 
35th anniversary of the founding of the 
business as a testimonial of their regard 
and high esteem, and in recognition of 
his thoughtful consideration, friendly 
counsel, and sincere interest displayed 
toward them.” 

The business was established by Hugo 
and John Jaburg in a small storeroom 
and basement on Jay Street. From that 
humble beginning has grown the present 
nationally known institution, which is un- , 
doubtedly the largest and best known 
bakery supply house in the country. 
They are manufacturers, jobbers and im- 
porters of bakers’ and confectioners’ 
supplies, machinery, wooden ware and 
utensils, and in the conduct of the busi- 
ness operate five factories and three 
warehouses. The company has on its 
books the names of upwards of 11,000 
customers, located in practically every 
state in the Union. 

The life story of Hugo Jaburg, as it 
appears in a recent issue of the com- 
pany’s house organ, “Good News for Bak- 
ers and Confectioners,” reads like one 
of the more popular novels. He left his 
home in Germany, a mere lad, some 49 
years ago, as a cabin boy on the sailing 
vessel Norma, the captain of which was 
an old acquaintance of his parents. 
Stealing away from the ship when it 
reached New York, he went to work with 
his brother in a saloon owned by an 
uncle. He worked long hours bottling 
beer, cleaning up and making deliveries 
for his keep and an occasional dollar for 
his spending money on his Sundays off. 

At the expiration of six months he 
became an apprentice in a jewelry store 
at $2.50 a week. Through intelligent 
perseverance he learned the trade, and 
with it acquired a gradual increase in 
his weekly stipend. 

Yearning for outdoor work, Mr. Ja- 
burg finally secured a position as sales- 
man with a firm that sold lard to bak- 
ers. This position took him all over 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Long Island and 
New Jersey, for which he received $8 a 
week, including all expenses. He was a 
successful salesman, and finally induced 
his employers to allow him to sell butter 
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as a side line on his own account. With 
$100 capital which he had accumulated 
out of meager wages, he began buy- 
ing and selling butter to bakers. After 
finishing his daily calls, he visited the 
butter merchants and made his selections. 
His customers gradually became de- 
pendent upon him, and his first year he 
sold $11,000 worth of butter, the second 
year $22,000 and the third year $35,000. 
It meant long hours and tireless efforts, 
but it was really the nucleus of the pres- 
ent business. 
Hugo Jabur, 
his brother, J 


then joined forces with 
n, who had been a sales- 
man for Austin, Nichols & Co. They 
started in business May 1, 1885. From 
the very beginning the business was a 
signal success. They knew their custom- 
ers, their peculiarities, their individual 
needs and likings, and catered to them. 
It was soon necessary to find larger 
quarters and more help, and almost each 
year since has witnessed a broadening of 
the firm’s activities. They finally em- 
barked in the manufacturing business, 
and now produce many of the articles 
they handle. The company employs 
about 50 travelling salesmen. 

A year ago John Jaburg died, but his 
son, Henry K. Jaburg, is in the harness, 
and has taken up his father’s work. He 
is sales-manager of the company. As- 
sociated with Hugo Jaburg and _ his 
nephew, Henry K. Jaburg, as a partner 
in the business, is Henry A. Kroger, 
who looks after the inside workings of 
the concern, while the remaining foun- 
der concentrates on the administration 
and financial end of the extensive busi- 
ness. 





BAKERY NOTES 
CONNECTICUT 
The Eismann bakery, Bridgeport, has 
been sold to P. Sorenson. 
R. Oliva has sold his bakery at New 
Britain to V. Chiaramonk. 
The Sponheimer bakery, Ansonia, has 
opened a second bakery on Main Street. 


ILLINOIS 


A Federal bakery has been opened at 
317 Fifty-first Street, Chicago. 

G. W. Seidel, who operates two bak- 
eries in Evanston, has discontinued his 
wholesale trade and will confine himself 
to a retail business. 

The Powers Bakery Co. 321 East 
Fifty-first Street, Chicago, is making ex- 
tensive improvements to its plant. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Woodstock by H. C. Doering. 

F. A. Piatt, Clinton, has added an 
oven, 

. The Gough bakery, Waverly, has been 
bought by O. Brennecke. 

A National System bakery has been 
opened at Springfield. 

The bakery of Rutledge & Rutledge, 
Astoria, has been sold to B. M. Thomp- 
son, 

A second Federal bakery has been 
established at Peoria. 

Otto Tendall, baker at Seneca, has in- 
stalled a mixer and ordered a Middleby- 
Marshall oven. 

INDIANA 


Merle DeLong and Harry Booher have 
engaged in the baking business at Frank- 


lin. 

The Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, re- 
cently incorporated the Grocers’ Baking 
Co. A number of grocers took stock, 
and it is the intention to supply them 
with bread at less cost than other bakers 
are selling at. Some of the other bakers 
have brought suit to enjoin the new com- 
pany from producing its product, on the 
ground that it is a combination in re- 
straint of trade. The case has been held 
over for several weeks, with no prospect 
of trial. In the meantime the Grocers’ 
Baking Co. is not operating. Bread is 
sold grocers by drivers of wagons on a 
percentage basis, and many of them make 
from $45 to $50 per week. It was to 
prevent this cost in the delivery and sale 
of bread that the Grocers’ Baking Co. 
was organized. 

B. Bloom has bought the bakery of D. 
R. Wolf, Claypool. 

F. L. Sheridan, a baker of Attica, died 
recently. The widow, Mrs. A. G. Sheri- 
dan, is operating the bakery. 

L. B. Elmore has bought the bakery 
of Frank Harlacher, Monticello. 

W. Habbe expects to open a bakery at 
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Evansville, and will operate as the 
Nu-way bakery. 

C. O. Fowler and O. U. Toppin have 
opened a retail bakery at Connersville. 

_ Jeffersonville bakers have raised the 
price of bread from 8c to 10c. 

L. W. Swihart has opened a bakery 
at Wakarusa. 

The Carlisle bakery, Carlisle, has been 
sold to D. E. Stewart. 

Walter Meyers has opened a bakery 
at Spencer. 

The American bakery, Greensburg, has 
been opened by J. Shoemaker. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at Terre Haute. 

The Hudson Baking Co., Princeton, has 
purchased a building and will remodel 
it into a bakery. 

W. Shoop has opened a bakery at 
Reynolds. 

Fred Krider has sold his bakery at 
Brazil to Miss Clara Bender. 

Plans have been completed for a bak- 
ery building for C. E. Beatty, Angola, 
to cost $60,000. Bids for construction 
are being received, 

KANSAS 

The Sedgwick bakery, Sedgwick, has 
been bought by F. Riesinger. 

R. W. Lape has bought the Cripe bak- 
ery, Garnett. 

The Mollenhour bakery, Chetopa, has 
been sold to C. E. Ingleson. 

F. Koehler is making improvements to 
his bakery at Paola. 

The Baker bakery, Halstead, has added 
an oven, 

H. Suthards has engaged in the baking 
business at Bucklin. 

H. Strasburger is building a bakery 
at Parsons. 

The El Dorado bakery, El Dorado, has 
been bought by Bishop & Seamster. 

KENTUCKY 

Charlies Legier, formerly manager of 
the City bakery, Dawson, has bought the 
plant from Dudley B. Rawls. 

A second Yankee System bakery has 
been opened at Louisville. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Eleventh and Walnut streets, Louisville. 

The Home bakery, Danville, has been 
opened by Linneman Bros. 

H. B. Close has bought the bakery 
at Warsaw. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Several Jewish workingmen’s organi- 
zations in. Lynn have combined, and ex- 
pect to open a co-operative bakery by 
June 1. It will be managed by a joint 
committee from the various organizations. 

H. O. Beauchamp, who has operated a 
bakery for many years at Holyoke, has 
retired from business. 

The new plant of the Grocers’ Bread 
Co., Brockton, has been opened. A re- 
ception was given to the public, and a 
large number of guests inspected the 
bakery. This is the first of 12 large 
bakeries to be built in New England. 
It is a modern, fireproof, one-story build- 
ing, 120x100, Four ovens will be used. 


MICHIGAN 


A Federal bakery has been opened at 
122 South Main Street, Adrian. 

The officers of the Gordon-Pagel Bak- 
ing Co., Detroit, have been charged with 
hiring child labor. Two boys, mentioned 
in the complaint filed, were alleged to be 
under 16 years of age. 

The Giesman bakery is a new concern 
at 930 Military Street, Port Huron. 

Otis Odell has bought the bakery at 
Potterville. 

Albion bakers have raised the price of 
bread 2c per loaf. Prices of other bak- 
ery products also were raised. 

The Berdan Bread Co., Bay City, has 
completed plans for its new bakery, which 
will cost $40,000. Bids for construction 
are being received. 


MISSOURI 


Frank Rowe, who recently sold his 
bakery at Pleasant Hill to John Shultz, 
has bought a bakery at Drexel. 

Casey & Smith have sold the North 
Side bakery, La Plata, to Kansas par- 
ties, who will move the plant to Kansas. 

Warren Walters has engaged in the 
baking business at 711 Broadway, Han- 
nibal. 

H. L. Shears will open a bakery at 
Morehouse. 

Donaldson Bros. have opened a bakery 
at Stoutsville. 


R. G. Dray, Linnaus, has installed a 
new oven. 

NEW YORK 

Bakers at Syracuse have secured $11 
per week increase in wages, bringing the 
scale up to $46. 

Alonzo Sheffield, a pioneer baker of 
Brooklyn, died recently, aged 97. 

The New York Pie Baking Co. will 
erect a large modern pie bakery at But- 
ler and Nevins streets, Brooklyn. 

John L. Kimmey, Albany, is receiving 
bids for the construction of his new bak- 
ery, to cost $50,000. 

OHIO 

The Lima home bakery, Lima, has been 
sold to H. O., Broillier, proprietor of the 
Model bakery. Mr. Broillier will make 
extensive improvements to this plant, and 
will use it exclusively for bread-making. 

The large addition to the Springfield 
Baking Co.’s plant is completed. It cost 
about $35,000. 

Findlay bakers have advanced the price 
of bread to lic per loaf. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

E. R. Kercher has moved his bakery 
at Reading from 941 Penn Street to 
Tenth and Green. 

Richard Cope, a retired baker of 
Philadelphia, died recently, aged 72. 

The Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
gave a dinner to its salesmen on April 
29. F. C. Haller, president, discussed 
plans whereby this company expects to 
increase its production and sales, and 
also explained to the sales force that it 
did not intend to increase the price or 
reduce the size of the loaf. 

Work has been started on the large 
modern bakery of John E. Schaible, Eas- 
ton. When completed, the plant will rep- 
resent an investment of $150,000. 

WISCONSIN 

Anton Spangler is building a bakery 
at Fond du Lac. 

Daniel De Raedt has bought the Sem- 
pier bakery, De Pere. 





CENTRAL STATES 

CotumBvs, Onto, May 20.—Bakers have 
a considerable amount of flour in transit; 
some cars being as long as 60 days on 
the road, and no word as to where the 
flour is or when it might arrive. There 
have been a few arrivals the past few 
days, but the situation is only partly re- 
lieved. One baker has had two cars of 
flour on track for three weeks, but is 
unable to unload, as the railroads will 
not place the cars so he can get at them. 
Most bakers have plenty of flour bought 
to last them through the crop, but being 
unable to secure deliveries, they are 
forced to buy wherever available, and 
now everybody is practically cleaned out 
of flour. Bakers are facing a flour fam- 
ine, which can only be relieved by prompt 
action of the railroads in getting flour 
through. 

The sugar situation is worse, if pos- 
sible, than that of flour. There is very 
little sugar in Columbus. Bakers who 
have been making sweet goods have been 
forced to curtail their output, and unless 
sugar begins to arrive very soon a com- 
plete shutdown in the manufacture of 
cakes and pastry will be forced upon 
them. Some sugar has been contracted 
for future shipment at 27c lb in car lots, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

The labor situation is fairly satisfac- 
tory. Some of the bakers have received 
a demand for an increase in wages, but 
nothing has been done in this regard. 

On May 14, Cincinnati bakers advanced 
the wholesale prices on bread to 10e and 
lic for the 1-lb and 114-lb loaves, re- 
spectively. Columbus bakers are selling 
at 8c and 121,c¢. 

Mill quotations on spring wheat stand- 
ard patents range $14.75@15.60, 140-lb 
jutes; standard Kansas patents, $14@ 
14.85; soft winter straights, $13.25@14. 

NOTES 

Art N. Apple, sales-manager of the 
Eflorose Sugar Co., Cincinnati, was in 
Columbus May Il. 

Between the railroad congestion, sugar 
situation and low prices at which bread 
is selling, the baking business can best 
be described as chaotic in Columbus. 

Through the courtesy of the Top- 
N-Och Baking Co., of which Harry 
Meyer is president, the public school 
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board is trying an experiment, whic); wij) 
last throughout the month, of givin: the 
pupils a diet of bread and milk. MM; 
Meyer is furnishing the bread free of 
charge. 

The A. C. Smith Milling Co. has yeen 
incorporated for $100,000. A. C. Smith 
for the past year has been sales-man age; 
of the Capital Milling Co., Colum)ys, 
Previous to that time he was in the 
wholesale flour-distributing business, with 
offices in the Columbus Savings & Trust 
Building. Mr. Smith is president anq 
general manager of the new com) iny, 
which will do a general wholesale (js. 
tributing flour and feed business, and 
later on, when a suitable location to 
be had, will build a flour-blending p' ant, 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puriavetputa, Pa., May 20.—Alar ned 
by traffic conditions, which during the 
past month have seriously interf. red 
with the movement of flour into the 
market, bakers have made an effor! to 
acquire sufficient stock to meet pre ent 
requirements and carry them through the 
summer, and have bought quite fre:ly, 
Spot stocks, for a long period so he vy 
as to be burdensome and which \ cre 
available considerably below mill limits, 
naturally received the first attention of 
buyers, and are now very materially re- 
duced. 

There has been considerable diffic: ity 
in securing sugar. While refiners’ pr ves 
have at no time been over 201,c lb, on 
account of the existing scarcity the b.k- 
ers’ supply houses have been obliged to 
turn to second-hand stocks, for which 
they have been obliged to pay 22@:i0c. 
Bakers willing to pay the price have ben 
able to get sugar, but on account of the 
enhanced cost they are curtailing its ise 
and turning to a considerable extent to 
substitutes. 

Retail bread prices have undergone no 
general change during the month, the 
minimum being 9c for a 16-0z loaf. Sime 
bakers charge 10@I11c for a loaf of that 
weight. 

NOTES 

J. M. Moyer’s bakery, Harleysville, |’a., 
recently was robbed of a large quantity 
of sugar. 

On May 4, about 325 men employed by 
100 small bakeries, chiefly in South Phila- 
delphia, went on strike for a seven-anc-a- 
half-hour day and a wage scale of $6(@ 
63 a week. 

George Dodson & Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of biscuits, crackers, ete., with 
$100,000 capital, has been incorporated 
by George Dodson, Herman J. Witice 
and Abram L. Jordan, of New York City. 

Among the Pennsylvania charters re- 
cently announced are: The Colonial [iis- 
cuit Co., Philadelphia, capital, $100,000; 
C. H. Fiedler Baking Co., of Jersey 
Shore, capital $75,000; Home Baking (o., 
of Mount Pleasant, capital $6,000. 

Richard Cope, 72 years old, last of ‘he 
independent cake and cracker dealers of 
Philadelphia, died April 30. He was 
born in Ireland, and came to the United 
States 50 years ago. He first went to 
West Chester, and later to Roxborou::h, 
where he became manager of the Wank- 
lin bakery. Thirty years ago he engaged 
in business for himself. He is survived 
by two sons and two daughters. 

Samuet S. Dantes 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

George Q. Adams, Lebanon, IIL, !:as 
bought the Ideal bakery, Oskaloosa, Io. a, 
from G. A. Spears. 

The annual meeting of the stockho d- 
ers of the Federal System of Baker'es 
of America was held in Davenport, Iowa, 
May 17. 

Sioux Falls will entertain the annual 
convention of the South Dakota <As-0- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, which 
will be held June 1-3. 

Young’s Quality Baking Co. is build- 
ing a modern plant at Thief River Fu'ls, 
Minn. It will be two stories, and of 
brick and iron construction. Two ov«ns 
will be used. 

J. L. Hawkins, L. E. Rose and J. J. 
Richtman, Jr., have started the Twen- 
tieth Century bakery at Red Wing, Min. 

J. E. Wilkins has bought the baker) 
of C. Whitmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 

The bakers’ union and employing b«k- 
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ers of Sioux City, Iowa, with two excep- 
tions have signed new contracts calling 
for an eight-hour day, instead of nine, 
and the following wage scale: foremen, 
$42.50 per week; dough mixers and oven 
n, $40; bench hands, $35. 

our organizations in the south-central 
district of Minneapolis have protested to 
the City Council against permitting the 
Sanitary Bread Co, to build a bakery at 
Thirty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue 
South. The aldermen decided to visit 
the premises and see whether the bakery 
“ be a nuisance in that neighbor- 
hood, Construction is now under way 
r a permit issued for a foundation. 
\ year ago a permit was refused, and 
the baking company took the matter up 
it e court, which decided in favor of 
the company. 


READY-SLICED BREAD 


N 1 Machine Placed on the Market by 
\inneapolis Men—Appliance Slices Bread 
in the Dough Before Baking 


hn D. Rafert, vice-president of the 
( lent Baking Co., Minneapolis, re- 
ly received letters patent on a bread- 
ng machine which is now being mar- 
d by the Ready Slice Bread-Machine 
( \f this city. Mr. Rafert is a prac- 
{ baker of many years’ experience. 
ls. fore coming to Minneapolis some years 
he was associated with the Morton 
ng Co., Detroit, Mich. 
vr years Mr. Rafert has experiment- 
vith his machine. His idea was to 
ect something that would enable 
mercial bakers to place their product 
the hands of consumers in an attrac- 
but different form, and at the same 
improve the quality of the bread 
out adding to the manufacturing 
He believes he has accomplished 
it last. 
r. Rafert claims that the Ready 
machine improves the quality, flav- 
ind wholesomeness of the finished 
luct, besides delivering it to the con- 
ier in a novel, attractive and pleasing 
n. The machine is simple in its op- 
tion, as well as economical. It con- 
; of a battery of four cutting rams, 
carrying a set of 12 corrugated steel 
es travelling through a reservoir of 
se. The knives are forced through 
panned dough as it comes from the 
lder. The knives separate each indi- 
ial unit or slice in such a way that 
haked bread comes from the oven in 
form of a ready-sliced loaf, and the 
es may be readily separated without 
use of a knife. 
t is claimed that one of the biggest 
tures of this pre-sliced bread process 
ies through the marked improvement 
he quality and keeping properties of 
baked bread brought about through 
exclusion of a large part of the car- 
dioxide gases which are bound to 
in in ordinary bread, to the detriment 
ts flavor. 
(he claim is also made that in some 
s the slicing machine is a labor-sav- 
in that it does away with the neces- 
of greased pans. The amount of 
ricant used in the machine is approxi- 
tely the same as the amount of short- 
ng ordinarily used with the same 
ght of dough, and takes the place of 
shortening and is not an addition 
eto. 
n connection with the machine the 
ipany offers a very attractively de- 
ned bread-wrapper which can be se- 
d from the company or through the 
nufacturer of the wrappers. 


me 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutura, Mrnn., May 21.—The grant- 
of a wage increase to the bakers’ 

on this week caused the price of 
id and some bakery products to go 
The advance granted bakers amount- 

to 12 per cent. In addition, they 
mand an eight-hour day against nine 
rmerly, and time-and-a-half for over- 
1e, With no nightwork. The Zinsmas- 

* Bread Co. as an inducement offered 

> weekly in addition to others, in order 
) keep the plant operating nights to 
il the trade requirements. In some cases 
ctual ‘price advancements were made, 
while in others the size was reduced. 
lhe new weekly wage scale follows: 
foremen, $40; mixers and oven men, $35; 
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bench men, $33; helpers, $20. Old scale: 
foremen, $35; mixers and oven men, $32; 
benchmen, $28; helpers, $18. The high 
prices ruling for flour and bakery sup- 
plies and labor made it necessary to ad- 
vance bakery goods. The price to con- 
sumers was kept down as low as possible. 

The 20-02 loaf of bread sold by the 
Zinsmaster Co, at 16c now retails at 18c. 
Its 24-0z loaf formerly retailing at 20c 
now brings 22c, In some of the shops 
the old prices hold, 15 to 17ce. The 
weight may be cut somewhat, but not 
enough to be noticeable. Small loaves 
still retail at 10c. The consumption of 
bread continues steady, and bakers gen- 
erally report satisfactory sales. 

Cakes, pies, rolls and other bakery 
products are selling at a fair rate, fully 
meeting with the anticipation of the 
bakers. Prices are high, but this does 





Nashville, Tenn., to cost about $50,000. 
The company now uses about 300 bbls of 
flour daily. 





Cumberland Bakeries, Inc. 

The Cumberland (Md.) Co-operative 
Bakeries, Inc., was incorporated on July 
8, 1918, for the purpose of establishing 
a chain of electric bakeries in Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and other states. The officers of the 
concern are Fred Phillips president, and 
D. T. Phillips secretary and treasurer. 

Three shops are in operation in Cum- 
berland and one at Frostburg, Md., with 
others in course of erection at Keyser 
and Elkins, W. Va. 

The equipment used is the latest, and 
was supplied by the Triumph Mfg. Co., 
Thomson Machine Co., American Ma- 


The Ready Slice Bread Machine 


not seem to dampen the demand for 
sweet stuffs; possibly the public is buying 
a little closer than formerly when the 
cost was less. 

Cracker and cooky trade is keeping up 
in demand and consumption. While 
prices keep pace with other food products, 
supplies are moving right along and no 
signs of any halting in business is ap- 
parent. 

NOTES 

The Duluth bakery inspector has been 
busy checking up the different bakeshops 
and issuing orders, when necessary, to 
clean up and paint. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. has in- 
stalled a new Savigne bread-wrapping 
machine, a distinct improvement over 
other styles. It uses a dry wax paper 
for sealing, wil wrap bread at the rate 
of one loaf a second, and requires two 
people to operate it. 

F. G. Carson. 





The Tennessee Biscuit Co, has perfect- 
ed plans for an addition to its plant at 


chinery Co., Union Wrapping Machine 
Co., and the Dutchess Tool Co. The 
baking is done in a Hugh type and 
Westinghouse electric ovens. 

In addition to the retail stores a 
wholesale bakery is conducted at Cum- 
berland, where a full line of all kinds of 
bakery goods are manufactured. 





Cracker Trade Notes 
The Southwest Cracker Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has bought ground adjoining its 
factory on South Wichita Street, on 
which it will erect a three-story addition. 


The large addition to the plant of the 
Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio, is 
completed, doubling the capacity of the 
factory. ‘The interior has been finished 
in white enamel. 


Brooks Morgan, president of the Bis- 
cuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has been elected president and 
treasurer of the Frank E. Block Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding the late Frank 
E. Block, who died in February. 


G. W. Reider, president York (Pa.) 
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Pretzel Co., is dead. He was a member 
of the former York Cracker & Biscuit 
Co., which was taken over by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., and was actively con- 
nected with the cracker trade for over 
30 years. 

The first of a series of modern ware- 
houses which the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
will erect at its distributing centers 
throughout the country has been com- 
pleted at Savannah, Ga. A scheme of 
wooden trusses of an English design does 
away with posts in the center of the 
building. 


BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 


Twentieth Convention to Be Held at Cincin- 
nati, June 29 to July 1—Supply and 
Equipment Exhibition in Connection 





The twentieth annual convention of the 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Co., Inc., is to be held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 29 to July 1. The 
plan originally was to hold the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City or Chicago, but the 
association was unable to obtain suitable 
hotel accommodations at either of these 
points. Consequently, the board of direc- 
tors voted to hold the meeting in Cin- 
cinnati. Since the latter city is regarded 
as the cradle of the association, it seems 
rather fitting that the twentieth anni- 
versary should be held there. 

The convention headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Sinton. George W. Schmidt, 
sales-manager Geo, H. Strietmann’s Sons 
Co., is chairman of the reservation com- 
mittee. 

In connection with the convention, an 
exhibit of supplies and equipment will be 
held. 





Employing Bakers’ Association 

The monthly meeting of the Employing 
Bakers’ Association of Washington, D. 
C., with the usual dinner, was held the 
evening of May 12. 

The most important business to come 
before the meeting was the new contract 
made between the employing bakers and 
the union, and the increase granted in 
the price of bread by the fair-price com- 
mittee, which is made up of 10 business 
men in the District of Columbia. The 
fair-price committee was surprised when 
told that the bakers had left it in the 
hands of the committee to decide what 
was a fair price for bread, and was 
amazed that the bakers did not ask for 
a higher price. The bakers said they 
would welcome an investigation by the 
government, and would co-operate there- 
with in every way possible. 

The executive committee, which has 
held daily meetings the past two weeks, 
rendered a lengthy report on. general 
conditions in the trade. The next meet- 
ing will be held June 9, which no doubt 
will be the last before the summer recess. 


ABSORB MEINBERG BAKERY 


The Carry interests in the John Mein- 
berg bakery, 711 Eleventh Street S.E., 
have been disposed of to Lewis Rice, 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
Charles Schmidt, president, of the City 
Baking Co., Baltimore, who are reported 
to have taken over the entire plant, and 
will assume charge on June 1. The Carry 
people bought a substantial interest in 
the business on June 1, 1919, with Mr. 
Meinberg remaining as manager, who 
now will retire. Charles Carry, who has 
been in active charge of the business, 
will return to the Carry Mfg. Co., large 
ice cream manufacturers. 


NOTES 


C. I. Corby, president of the Corby 
Baking Co., is visiting in New York state. 

W. S. Corby, vice-president of the 
Corby Baking Co., has returned from an 
outing at Palm Beach, Fla., and Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

H. E. Milford, manager of the bakery 
department of the Old Dutch Market 
Co., is on a trip to Buffaio and other 
New York state towns. 


A general survey of the local baking 
business finds trade very quiet among 
both wholesalers and retailers since the 
advance in price of bread and other bak- 
ery products. 
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The flour market this week remains 
practically at a standstill. Interest, as ex- 
pressed in flour bookings, was at low ebb, 
and sales were as light as they have ever 
been, with only those who urgently need 
supplies in the market. Prices dropped 
considerably, following the big decline 
in the wheat market, and at the close 
showed a marked decrease from last 
week’s quotations. 

There were a few scattered sales of 
soft wheat flour made to southern mar- 
kets, but country millers say the demand, 
as a whole, showed little change. Some 
mills reported a fair demand and mod- 
erate movement, but nearly all found de- 
mand spotted, with a large percentage 
of the trade well stocked. The car short- 
age was again the cause for many mills 
shutting down for one or more days. Al! 
have plenty of flour in warehouses ready 
to load out if cars were furnished. 

A feature of the week was the fair 
volume of business booked for export by 
local and near-by mills, which included 
a fair volume to the West Indies. A 
round lot of hard winter patent was sold 
at $13.25, bulk, while some sales of soft 
winter patent were made at $13 bulk. 

The latter part of the week much low- 
er prices were quoted by both Kansas 
and Minnesota mills, nominal quotations 
at the close being as follows: spring first 
patent $14.60@15, standard $13.90@14.50, 
first clear $10@11.40; hard winter pat- 
ent $13.60@14, straight $13@13.30, first 
clear $10.20@11.20; soft winter patent 
$12.80@14.50, straight $12@12.40, first 
clear $9.50@10.20. 

Local market unsettled, generally weak 
and dull. There was a lessening of offers 
from both hard and soft wheat mills, 
owing to the shortage of wheat and trans- 
portation difficulties. Buyers only placed 
orders to fill immediate needs, and ap- 
parently are anticipating much lower 
prices in the near future. No sales for 
deferred delivery have been made, and 
no interest in same can be aroused, even 
at tempting prices. 

While prices were fairly stationary on 
millfeeds all week, demand was lacking, 
and reductions are probable. Offerings 
from all sections are limited, due to 
light mill operations and inadequate car 
supply. Bran was quoted at $55@57.50, 
and gray shorts at $64.50@65. No. 1 
alfalfa meal sold at $50, No. 2 at $45; oat 
feed, $48.50; white hominy feed, $66. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


- Uutput of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
EE Ys 6 o's 50-6 0 0-4 00,400 0 22,600 45 
EMOC WOOK 6 cis svc ccsccccce 16,800 33 
OOD eves wc cesccecceecs 33,800 67 
TWO PORTR ABO .covecescces 13,600 27 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
IE oS weet ceccevere 49,900 64 
BME STOO, sroe cecccssccecs 41,800 54 
EOD <6 win t-a-a'e 6 desc cess 45,400 59 
We FOAGS OBO c. 6. eo. cues 24,600 32 


MEETING OF MILLERS AT ST. LOUIS 


A meeting of St. Louis and southern 
Illinois millers was held May 21 at the 
Merchants’ Exchange to hear a report 
from Louis Valier and George S. Milnor, 
who attended the meeting held in Chica- 
go on May 18. The subject discussed 
was the methods of protecting millers in 
case the option market did not open. 
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Various suggestions were made, but no 


definite action was taken. Charles F. 
Rock, attorney in fact for the Millers’ 
mxchange, Kansas City, was also pres- 
ent. Increased rates for the railroads 
were discussed, and the following reso- 
lution was adopted and sent to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission: 
“Resolved, That we, the members of 









the car shortage, and. consequent delay in 
getting flour from the mills and in trans- 
it. Aside from this feature, we do not 
believe there is anything abnormal in 
the situation. 





Government Control in Norway 

Lonvon, Enc., May 5.—Omar Jordan, 
of A/S Mercator, Christiania, Norway, 
was in London this week. He states that 
the government control of flour will con- 
tinue in Norway and, judging from the 
present outlook, he is of the opinion that 
the government control of flour and 
wheat may become a permanent monop- 
oly. It appears that flour-importing 
firms and agents are at the present time 
permitted to submit offers on flour to 
the government buyers, but owing to the 
fact that American prices are so out of 
line compared with those from the Ar- 
gentine, no business is at present possible. 
It is, therefore, purely a matter of price, 
and on quotations from America becom- 


T. A. McGough, of Birmingham, Ala., President of the Southeastern 
Association of the Baking Industry 


the St. Louis Millers’ Club, respectfully 
urge that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission give careful and prompt consid- 
eration to the request of the railroads 
for an increase in rates sufficient to pro- 
vide for additional equipment and motor 
power necessary to meet the great de- 
mand placed upon them at the present 
time.” 
NOTES 

The Interstate Feed Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., recently suffered a loss of about 
$10,000 by fire. Frank Hines, president 
of the company, said the loss was only 
partly covered by insurance. 

Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
will vote at a special election, May 28, 
on an amendment of the rules appertain- 
ing to commission rates for the sale of 
all kinds of grain and on time contracts. 





Bakers Supplied With Flour 

The New England representative of 
a large spring wheat mill says: Bakers 
are well supplied with flour, there hav- 
ing been liberal sales made by the va- 
rious mills in this territory during March 
and April. 

While there is no scarcity of flour on 
spot, nevertheless there is more or less 
anxiety among the bakers on account of 


ing competitive, selling through import- 
ers and agents will once again be pos- 
sible. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Spot Stocks Decreasing 

The Philadelphia branch manager of 
a large spring wheat mill says: Bakers, 
like all other flour dealers, have good 
stocks of flour tied up in transit. This 
seriously curtails their buying power. 
Spot stocks are practically cleaned up 
and, in a few cases, bakers are in dis- 
tress for want of flour. Unless some- 
thing occurs very soon, to cause delivery 
of transit cars, there will be a serious 
shortage of flour in eastern markets. 





Atlantic City Machinery Exhibit 

B. M. Warner has been placed in 
charge of the machinery exhibit which is 
to be given by the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association at Atlantic 
City, Sept. 20-25, in connection with the 
annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry. Mr. 
Warner has opened an office at 416 
World Building, New York City. Ap- 
plications for space at the exhibit should 
be made to him. 

While only about 40 members of the 
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Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As. 
sociation have thus far booked space op 
the $1,000,000 pier where the exhibit j, 
to be held, it is stated that a big per. 
centage of the 20,000 square feet avai). 
able in Machinery Hall is already un. 
der lease. The exhibit will be on 4 
scale such as has never been attempted 
before in this country in connection with 
baking equipment and machinery. F:om 
the way in which applications for space 
are coming in, it is expected that the 
entire floor space will be under contract 
within the next week or two. 





Spot Flour Stocks Light 

W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md: Baker: jn 
this vicinity have considerable flour ‘jue 
them; in some cases perhaps enough to 
last for three months. Notwithstanding 
this, the stocks on spot are very livht, 
everything being tied up by the poor 
transportation of the past weeks. 

Trade generally has been far from \c- 
tive, so far as flour is concerned. np 
the other hand, there has been an enor- 
mous demand for wheat for export in 
all positions up to and including August. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $21. 
Lard, tierces, lb 22c, 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6@7.25. 


Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8.70@10.50 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $16.50. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 80: 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 70« 


Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 28c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 25c. 
Currants, 1b in cases 22c. 
COLUMBUS 
Sugar, cane granulated, Ib 29c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 24%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 22c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $7.25 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz 
Canned blueberries, gallons, d 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 53 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 22c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 24c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 23c, 
Currants, lb in cases 18%c. 


PHILADELPHIA 







Sugar, cane granulated, lb 22@30c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 22c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 24c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $7 @8.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $11, 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $16. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 60: 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 54 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 24c, 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 24c. 


Currants, lb in cases 18@20c. 


Foreign Exchange Cable Rates 


The following rates for the week en 
May 8, as quoted by the Market Repor 
of the Department of Agriculture, are 


proximate only, as they represent the va 
of foreign moneys at New York at a cert 


hour during the day. These values fluctua 
with the demand, which may change ev 
within the hour, 

Par 

Countries— Coin value Highest Lowes 
Argentina ..... Pesa $1.0365 $1.036 $1.032 
Belgium ..... Franc -1930 -06756 .064 
China— 

Hongkong .Dollar -8642 -935 -902 

Shanghai ....Tael 1.2020 1.31 1.24 
Czecho- 

Slovakia .- Krone -2026 -0165 -015 
Denmark ,....Krone -2680 .171 -164 
England ..... Pound 4.8665 3.8675 3.835 
PRENGS oc cccce Franc -1930 -06293 .060 
Germany ..... Mark 2382 -0192 -017 
Greece ....Drachma -193 115 +115 
SUED ccesccvers Lira .1930 -05037 .045 
GROG. . vccvivess Yen -4985 -515 -502 
Jugoslavia ...Krone 2026 007 .006 
MIGRIOG cesccess Peso -4985 -48875 .488 
Netherlands Guilder 4020 -366 .365 
WOPTOS sccccs Krone -2680 -193 .1897 
FORME .iccces Mark 2382 -0055 -005 
Roumania ..... Leu -1930 0165 .016 
Serbia ........ Dinar -193 .022 -022 
a! ere Peso -1930 .176 .169 
Sweden ...... Krona .2680 213 -211 
Switzerland ..Franc -1930 17793 = .170 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour outp 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minn 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mi 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, fr: 
Sept. 1, 1919, to May 15, 1920, with co 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
—Output——, -—Exports- 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918- 








Minneapolis ...12,626 12,286 251 1,1 
St. Pawl << ..2ce. 380 299 
Duluth-Superior 352 704 eee 
Outside mills .. 7,249 8,973 23 
Totals ..0... 20,607 22,262 274 1,4 





Incorporation papers of the Farmer.’ 
Elevator Co-operative Association 
Boonville, Mo., have been received, an 
the first stockholders’ meeting was hel: 
May 15. The company is incorporated 
for $40,000. 
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Trade conditions in the New York 
flour market are almost unchanged from 
what they have been for the past three 
weeks. Purchases during the week were 
limited both in number and quantity, and 
the whole trade seems to be in a waiting 
attitude. The freight situation is still 
bad; consequently, buyers feel there is 
little use of making new purchases when 


they cannot get delivery of those previ- 
ously made, and for which they have been 
waiting several weeks. 

Following the price-cutting movement 
that seems now to be prevalent all over 
the country, mills made substantial re- 
ductions in prices this week, which in 


sonie instances were as much as 60c bbl, 
on the strength of the decline in wheat. 
This made no greatly perceptible change 
in the attitude of buyers, save perhaps to 
give them the feeling that greater re- 


ductions may possibly follow, and to 
trengthen them in the belief that the 
waiting game is best. 

No one has any definite idea as to the 
future of grain or flour prices, and in 
view of the great uncertainty most buy- 
ers feel it the part of wisdom to hold 


off until the definite results of decontrol 
may be observed, 

Some sellers seem to feel that there 
will yet be good business on old-crop 
flour, and that it is only necessary for 
transportation conditions radically to im- 
prove to bring it about. This seems a 
fairly reasonable view to take, because 
new-crop flours will unquestionably be a 
little late in coming into the market this 
year; consequently, with the close buying 
during the past month, there will be a 
good deal of flour required to meet the 
regular trade demands before any new- 
crop flour can be offered. 

General quotations: spring first pat- 
ent, $16.50@16.90; standard patent, $14 

15.65; first clear, $11.75@12.25; soft 
winter straight, $13@14; hard winter 

ight, $14@15; first clear, $11@12; 
ye, $11.25@12.50,—all in jute. 

COTLAND TO SEEK STRONG FLOURS HERE 

W. F. Stewart, president of the Scot- 
ti Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Lid., Glasgow, was in New York this 
week. He said that his organization, 
finding it quite impossible to secure at 
home the strong flours it needed, was 
planning to purehase them in this coun- 
try just as soon as conditions changed so 
as to permit doing so. 

The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., is a federation of 266 co- 
operative societies, the total sales of 
which in 1919 amounted to over $100,- 
(0,000, and which employs 10,890 peo- 
| Besides handling a large line of 
food and other household commodities, it 
operates three flour mills with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 15,000 280-lb 

, and owns a string of elevators in 

e Canadian Northwest. 

_ Mr. Stewart expects soon to leave for 
‘ innipeg to visit those connected with 
lls company’s interests there. 

OPPOSITION TO SOLDIERS’ BONUS 

rhe New York Produce Exchange this 

eek sent telegrams to all members of 
Congress urging opposition to the sol- 
bonus bill, on the ground that its 
axation features “threaten the commer- 
cial life and prosperity of the entire 
country.” Resolutions adopted by the 
members of the Exchange said in part: 

“The New York Produce Exchange is 
he artily in favor of ample and generous 
provisions for all wounded and disabled 
service men. It is strongly opposed to 


diers’ 


the giving of a bonus to able-bodied serv- 
ice men, a majority of whom, we are 
convinced, do not request or desire fur- 
ther money payments for the patriotic 
service they have rendered their country.” 


ANOTHER HECKER OUTING 

The employees of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. are planning an out- 
ing at Bear Mountain, on the Hudson, 
Saturday, June 5, which it is expected 
will be attended by everybody connected 
with the company in any capacity. A 
steamboat has been chartered for the oc- 
casion, and music and dancing will be en- 
joyed on board while making the trip up 
the river. A programme of athletic 
events, including a baseball game, has 
been arranged to provide amusement 
after arrival at destination. 

The entire plant of this company will 
close down for the day, so that every- 
body, from the boss to the office boy in 
every department, will have the oppor- 
tunity of attending, and if it can be 
prejudged by similar affairs arranged by 
this concern, those who attend may feel 
sure of a good time. 


CANADIAN WHEAT POLICY 


James Stewart, chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, in New York this 
week said, in discussing the general wheat 
situation, that there was a much stronger 
demand for wheat than there was for 
flour, and at relatively higher prices; 
consequently, the board naturally felt 
like taking advantage of the situation 
and selling the wheat, though it had no 
fixed plan for doing so. 

With regard to the future of the Ca- 
nadian crop, Mr. Stewart said that the 
total wheat acreage of Canada would be 
quite up to that of last year, and the 
winter wheat sections showed the plant to 
be in very good condition. 

NOTES 

T. E. Ashton, of the South Australian 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union, Ltd., Ade- 
laide, who is in this country to investi- 
gate methods of marketing wheat, called 
at this office Tuesday. 

In New York, horses as well as people 
must be feeling the high cost of living 
for, because of the freight tie-up, it has 
been necessary to feed some of them on 
rolled oats, according to a report in a 
local daily. This diet, however, was 
probably more appreciated by the horses 
than it was by their owners. 

Samuel Knighton, as president of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, has ap- 
pointed A. M. Tousley, Cleveland, P. P. 
Croarkin, Chicago, and himself to act as 
a committee of three to represent the 
flour-distributing interests on the com- 
mittee of 47, of which F. B. Wells, of 
Minneapolis, is chairman, appointed by 
Julius H. Barnes. 

Millers visiting in New York this week 
were Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; Harry G. Spear, 
manager Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; W. L. Hensley, vice-presi- 
dent Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., and T. Morgan Bowen, man- 
ager of the Buffalo plant of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 

Samuel Knighton & Son, eastern flour 
brokers, with offices in New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, have purchased the 
flour warehouse on the New York Cen- 
tral tracks at Green Island (near Troy), 
N. Y., from the Boutwell Milling & 
Grain Co. This is a large modern ware- 
house built especially for the storage of 
flour, and is to be operated as a service 
station for their eastern customers. 





There are no import prohibitions on 
luxuries in the Scandinavian countries, 
but their importation is restricted through 
control of exchange. In Denmark and 


Norway the exchange councils refuse 
foreign exchange except for the purchase 
of necessities. In Sweden, where there 
is no exchange council, the government 
is urging bankers to refuse exchange for 
the importation of luxuries. 





BALTIMORE 


Batimore, Mp., May 22.—Flour began 
to tumble as soon as the props were 
knocked from under wheat. Offerings 
increased as the price decreased, and 
some mills, including a few near by, were 
most aggressive and persistent in their 
efforts to get rid of stuff, but buyers 
could not be tempted. 

Springs were lower and neglected, first 
patents closing nominally at $14.50@15; 
standard patents, $13.50@14,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 60c more in wood, 20c less in 
jute, or 40c less in bulk. While some 
mills were asking more than these prices, 
others were offering at less and begging 
for bids. The only trade heard of was a 
car of spring first clear on spot, which 
sold at $10.10, jute, before the break. 

Hard winters were weak and dull, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $14.25@14.75; straights, $13.25@ 
13.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in 
wood, 20c less in jute, or 40c less in bulk. 
It was impossible to sell in the open 
market at any price, a proof of which 
is the fact that one agent offered short 
patent today at $13.35 and straight at 
$12.85, jute, without being able to make a 
sale or draw a bid, and he claims that 
his goods are top notchers. 

Soft winters were depressed’ and inac- 
tive, short patents closing nominally at 
$13@13.50; near-by straights, $11.75@ 
12.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in 
wood, 20c less in jute, or 40c less in bulk. 
Offerings were much freer, both from the 
mills and resellers, but trading limited 
because, in a measure, mills making the 
favorite brands were reluctant to meet 
the decline. Most buyers, however, will 
play the waiting game as long as they 
find it profitable. 

City mills ran light, reported trade 
quiet, domestic and export, and made no 
change in prices of flour or feed, though 
the local trade is looking for them to 
announce a reduction soon. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 27,650 
bbls; destined for export, 15,635. 





NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 110; number now in port, 140. 

The leading bakers of Baltimore claim 
to have all the flour they will need until 
the new-crop product is available. 

Exports from here this week included 
107,579 bbls flour and 1,224,228 bus grain 
—466,019 wheat, 10,693 corn and 657,516 
rye. 

Theodore Carstens, local representative 
of the Taylor & Bournique Co., grain, 
Milwaukee, is on his annual two weeks’ 
vacation. 

Major James Murray Wharton, dean 
of the local millers’ agents, who has not 
been feeling up to the mark of late, is 
taking the rest cure. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to May 22, 1920, 298,532 
bus; year ago, 513,778. Range of prices 
this week, $1.95@2.02; last year, $1.731, 
@1.82. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to May 22, 1920, 1,561,109 bus; 
same period last year, 1,219,147. Range 
of prices this week, $2.90@3.23; last year, 
$2.25@2.60, 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., for the 
first time since before the late war, will, 
it is said, send a steamer out of Balti- 
more to South Africa next month, with 
the intention of establishing a permanent 
line if the venture is successful. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
which leased for 10 years the property at 
Heath and Clarkson streets, this city, will 
take possession July 1 and turn the build- 
ing into a distributing plant to serve 
Maryland, adjacent states and part of 
the South. , 

Visitors were Stanley Conover, with 
Chamberlain & Barclay, grain, Cranbury, 
N. J; Henry L. Goemann, retired grain 
elevator operator, Mansfield, Ohio; Wil- 
liam M. Smith, federal grain supervision 
office, Philadelphia; Sidney Schwartz, 
shipping, New York. 
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The Western Grocery & Supply Co. 
Inc., with $10,000 capital stock, to con- 
duct a general merchandise and suppl 
business, has been incorporated b Clif. 
ford H. Worley, George H. and John 
Bevens, James Whittle, John Forrest, 
Thomas W. Hawkes and Cornelius John- 
son. 

W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour 
jobbers, New York, has purchased on 
Key Highway at Fort Avenue, and run- 
ning back to the Patapsco River, this 
city, a site on which it will erect a ‘great 
blending, storage and distributing plant 
to represent, it is said, an investment 
estimated at $750,000. 

The Shipping Board will select three 
Atlantic ports as headquarters for direct- 
ing its operations, and having already 
designated Savannah for the southern dis- 
trict, the board will cause some keen dis- 
appointment in local shipping circles 
should it fail to pick Baltimore as its 
headquarters for the central district. 


J. E. Aldred, chairman of the board 
of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Baltimore, who has just 
returned from a_ business trip to Eng- 
land, France and Belgium, is quoted in a 
local interview to the effect that Great 
Britain is walking away with the trade on 
the other side, and that if the United 
States desires to get in the game, it must 
needs wake up. 

F. Highlands Burns, first vice-president 
Maryland Casualty Co., has been elected 
president of that company to succeed the 
late John T. Stone. Mr. Burns is 47 
years old, was the right-hand man of his 
predecessor, went with the company as a 
clerk on the day it was organized, March 
10, 1898, and obtained his first business 
experience with the Atlantic Transport 
Co. in 1892, 

The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a special meeting held May 21, 
unanimously adopted the following: “Re- 
solved, by the board of directors of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, That 
while we are heartily in favor of making 
suitable provision for those of our sol- 
diers and sailors who were wounded or 
disabled in the late war, we are decided- 
ly opposed to the payment of a bonus 
to all, as proposed in the pending legis- 
lation, believing that such an action 
would meet with strong condemnation 
from the majority of our patriotic fel- 
low-citizens who served their country and 
the cause of humanity without thought 
of pecuniary reward. Resolved, further, 
That in the present acute condition of 
the finances of the country the placing 
of additional taxes on the people to pro- 
vide for such proposed bonus would be 
most detrimental to the public welfare. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., May 22.—While some 
sales were made of patents early this 
week, there was a general restless feel- 
ing, due to the easy wheat market, and 
toward the close of the week practically 
nothing could be done, even at a sharp 
shading in prices, Transportation is so 
uncertain that millers are not inclined to 
accept orders for shipment only on their 
own terms. Most of ‘the mills are receiv- 
ing complaints from their best customers 
concerning the slow deliveries, and are so 
far behind that the situation is becoming 
more discouraging daily. 

The movement is probably 50 per cent 
of normal, with the present light produc- 
tion. The warehouses here are filled with 
flour waiting for the railroads to take it. 
It is claimed that few cars sent to be 
loaded are fit to carry flour, and those 
ready to move remain on the track for 
days before being sent forward. 

With the big break in Minneapolis flour 
and a weak wheat market, prices quoted 
here are merely nominal, and millers are 
not looking for any improvement next 
week. There is, however, said to be a 
good inquiry for first clears, and offer- 
ings are light. Rye flour is entirely 
neglected. No change was made in local 
prices to the retail trade this week, but 
there will probably be a decline in a few 
days. 

ensne mill agents here had their 
prices reduced fully 75¢ bbl the last few 
days, and there is very little demand, as 
all indications point to further reduc- 
tions. Short patent was quoted at $14@ 
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14.50, and standard patent at $13@13.50, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills did a fairly 

business, but the advance of about 

Oc will no doubt check further opera- 
tions. Short winter patent was quoted 
today at $16.05, standard patent at 
$15.40, and pastry at $13.20, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Millfeeds are being offered a little more 
freely, and demand is not so urgent. At 
the same time there is not sufficient spot 
stuff on the market to go around, and 
prices are $1.50 higher for bran and 
about $1 for other feeds. Some of the 
mills report a good inquiry for 30 and 
60 days’ shipment. There is nothing 
doing here in western shipment, as pros- 
pects of getting it are too uncertain. 

Pastures are showing the lack of rain, 
and farmers say the cattle are doing 
them no good in their present condition. 
It means poor grass in a few weeks, 
and again back to feeding. Jobbers say 
that the decline in coarse grains will 
affect the feed markets, and they are not 
interested in wheat feeds. In their opin- 
ion, a big slump is certain. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is considerably 
lower and weak, with trade light. Hom- 
iny feed is freely offered, and demand 
is limited. Gluten feed easier; some of- 
ferings at $1.50 under the regular price, 
and little doing. Cottonseed meal lower 
and weak, with liberal offerings and no 
demand. 

Oil meal sold at $64.50, spot, but $65 
is asked generally for May, $65.50 for 
June, $66 for July and $67 for August. 
Brewers’ grains are held at $66, track, 
Buffalo, and offerings light. Alfalfa is 
offered at $58 for fine ground and $55 
for regular, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat 
sold at $4.50 per 100 lbs, with $5 asked, 
track, Buffalo, 

Rolled oats scarce and strong. The 
mills are not running here. Oat feed 
was held by resellers at $60, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. No sales were reported. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This Week 2... sccccccesece 88,400 53 
Last week ..... 81,450 49 
Year ago ......-. 159,600 96 
Two years ago ... 72,500 43 
nké te eaues 129,100 77 


Three years ago 
NOTES 


Stocks of wheat in store here are 5,- 
100,000 bus, compared with 6,483,000 a 
year ago. 

Five canal-boats arrived here yesterday 
with merchandise from New York, and 
two with flaxseed. 

Frank Kocher and Oswald Wieschut- 
ter, of Buffalo, have purchased the bak- 
ery of Leonard Simpson, Albion, N. Y. 


R. W. Magill, secretary and _ sales- 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, stopped in Buffalo this 
week on the way East. 

Mills throughout this state are crying 
for wheat, but dealers here are unable 
to get cars. The few that come to the 
mills with wheat cannot be used for flour. 


In spite of the shortage of farm labor, 
it is believed the acreage of potatoes will 
be larger than last year. There were 
sales of old potatoes here this week at 
$5.50 bu, the highest price on record. 


Receipts this week by lake were 58,480 
bbls flour and 1,054,000 bus grain, of 
which 415,000 bus were wheat. Last year 
the receipts of flour were 101,000 bbls, 
and of grain 5,400,000 bus, 3,986,000 
being wheat. 


Only a few parts of grain cargoes are 
awaiting unloading and, with little grain 
on the way to this port, all vessels here 
will be on their way up the lake Monday 
night. The work of unloading has im- 
proved considerably. A meeting of the 
scoopers’ union will be held tomorrow 
night to take action on the question of 
going to work. 


The Grain Corporation managed to 
load out 34,000 bus wheat for export this 
week, that amount representing all the 
cars fit to use furnished by the railroads. 
In the meantime many thousands of bush- 
els of oats and rye recently contracted 
to be shipped have been taken by the 
railroads, and are now on the way for 
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export. The Grain Corporation, however, 
expects to get cars next week. 

The steamer Lake Alva, which took on 
15,000 bbls of flour at the Washburn- 
Crosby mills, left Buffalo Sunday night 
and is reported from Montreal on her 
way to Boston. The same mills will load 
three canal-boats with flour for New 
York in a few days. There will be a 
delay in unloading these boats, which ar- 
rived from New York yesterday, as the 
only canal terminal docks here are used 
by the Washburn-Crosby Co., and at 
present are piled high with freight. 

E, Bancasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 22.—Some of 
the mills here have been closed down all 
the week for lack of wheat. Shipments 
out of Buffalo are very slow, although 
occasionally a car gets through. One or 
two of the mills have made a fair output, 
due to luck in getting wheat. There is 
an easier tone in flour prices, although 
with some mills the concessions are not 
much more than nominal. 

Agents of western mills are more in- 
clined to cut prices than are local mills. 
However, with very light stocks on hand, 
the cut is mostly on paper, hence more 
nominal than real. The mills here that 
have actually made sales this week are 
not quoting any lower on patents, and 
in the case of first clears some mills are 
50c above a week ago. Some mills have 
conceded 25c on low-grade, but this is 
offset by others which have advanced 
prices that much. On local business, 
mills are quoting fully as high as a week 
ago, and in some cases higher, on both 
spring patents and straights. 

Principal quotations for hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $16@17 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $16.80; 
spring straights, $16.30, cotton 98’s local; 
bakers patent, $16.20, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $11.50@12.25, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $11.50; low- 
grade, $8@9, jute, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern mill brands: fancy patent $16.25, bak- 
ers patent $15.35, cotton 98’s, both job- 
bing basis. 

There is little inquiry for soft wheat 
flours. However, mills here are making 
no concessions. On the contrary, some 
are quoting 25@40c higher, both Boston 
and jobbing. Winter straights are quot- 
ed at $14.25 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $14.90. Rye flour is a lit- 
tle easier in tone, but mills here are sold 
ahead, and there is no anxiety to get 
more business on the books. Best white 
is quoted at $12.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston, a concession of 25c from a 
week ago. Western brands rather dull. 
Light quoted at $12.50 bbl, medium $12, 
dark $11.50, cotton 98's, jobbing. 

Feed very firm, with little to offer. 
Most mills have withdrawn car-lot quota- 
tions, and are either shipping in mixed 
cars or are filling sales made earlier. 
Principal quotations: spring bran, $61 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $64; 
winter bran, $64, sacked, local only; 
spring middlings, standard, $64, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $66@68; rye feed, 
$60, sacked, local only. Western feeds 
scarce, and firm to higher, with sharp ad- 
vance in corn meal. Ground oats, $94 
ton, bulk; corn meal, $94,—both jobbing. 
Corn meal, table quality, $5 per 100 Ibs, 
jobbing. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ri a ELT Tee Pee tee 7,700 41 
EMRE WOOK cccccccccccccnes 5,900 32 


Of this week’s total, 6,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 600 
rye. 

' NOTES 

H. F. West, division freight agent of 
the New York Central Lines here, be- 
lieves there is a slight improvement in the 
general traffic condition and looks for 
gradual betterment from now on. 

The city has managed to buy 1,800 bus 
oats through the board of contract and 
supply, after weeks of fruitless effort. 
The contract went to Newman Bros., of 
this city, at $1.50 bu. One local bid was 
put in at $1.65. 

T. W. Kwappr. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 22.—The local flour 
situation is somewhat demoralized, by 
reason of the heavy reductions in the 
price of flour during the week and the 
easier tone of the market at the close. 

ge the week prices on bread flours 
were reduced $1.25@1.50 bbl in sacks, 
with millers’ agents intimating a further 
reduction would be seriously considered 
if there was any opportunity to do busi- 
ness. The lower prices now quoted, how- 
ever, have not resulted in any increase in 
demand, but have rather shut off all in- 
quiry. 

Buyers are operating with extreme 
caution, and no one dares to stock up, 
being content with purchasing just 
enough flour to supply immediate needs. 
Even this demand has disappeared dur- 
ing the last two days of the week, busi- 
ness being practically at a standstill. 

Flour receivers have been warning lo- 
cal purchasers for some time against 
overbuying, as prices quoted were based 
on the present inflated price of wheat. 
Consumers were advised strongly to buy 
only what was needed for present or 
early delivery. Many agents have received 
word from their mills not to press sales, 
while other mills have withdrawn entire- 
ly from the market. The evident pur- 
pose of this method of procedure was to 
look out for the needs of customers, but 
not to cater to any speculative feeling, 
even though the latter might be more 
profitable. The wisdom of this method 
of doing business is shown by the fact 
that the local trade has little flour pur- 
chased at the recent high prices, which 
leaves buyers in good shape to take ad- 
vantage of the heavy break at the pres- 
ent time. 

Bakers have been badly inconvenienced 
by the interrupted freight traffic—more 
so than they are willing to admit. One 
of the largest baking concerns in this 
section was forced to come into the local 
market recently to pick up a few cars of 
resale flour to cover an emergency. It 
was not so much a question of price, al- 
though that had to be considered, as it 
was to be sure of enough flour to keep 
the plant running. This concern had 
plenty of flour in transit, but where was 
it? Arrivals of flour for local con- 
sumption the past week were only a lit- 
tle over 9,000 bbls, or about one-third the 
usual amount. 

NOTES 

The E. R. Sherburne Co., of North- 
ampton, Mass., has been formed, with 
$50,000 capital, to deal in flour and sugar. 

The Smith System of Bakeries, Inc., 
Boston, has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital, also the Reliable Baking Co., 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., with $50,000 capi- 
tal. 

Among visitors on ’change during the 
week was G. A. Breaux, vice-president 
and general manager the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky., accompanied by 
J. H. McDowell, of the same city. 

Frank Given, baker, Boston, is bank- 
rupt; liabilities, $5,387; assets, $415; 
also the Chicopee (Mass.) Baking Co., 
with liabilities of $2,846 and no assets, 
and John T. Morrison, baker, Boston, 
with liabilities of $731, and assets of 
$465. Louis W. DePass. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mrinn., May 24.—Except for 
distinct weakness in wheat and ultimate 
lowering of flour prices as a result of 
such action, the market displayed no es- 
sential change. With general interest 
lacking, by reason of the principal buy- 
ers staying out of the market, business 
was slow, and limited as to volume. The 
cut of 75c bbl in the price of patent did 
not bring in buyers. Instead, it only 
seemed to fix more firmly their deter- 
mination to hold off, in anticipation of 
still further price recessions. Some or- 
ders that were held below market before 
decline came on found acceptance; 
others were withdrawn, hoping the slump 
would continue. 

A few durum orders at bids under 
early mill asking quotations were taken 
on, otherwise the sharp break in wheat 
tended to dampen the desire to buy. 
Mill reduced asking prices $1.50 bbl. 
Buyers are expected to hold off until 
prices are more in line with their views. 

Rye flour quotations were reduced 15 
@50c per 100 Ibs by the mill last week, 
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due to weak rye market. Today a firmer 
feelin omiaad, an advance of ldc tu be 
quot Only local interest. 

Millfeed maintains a strong front ip. 
der fair inquiry. Local mills are not jp 
a position to book much. However, q 
little business is being placed with tioy; 
orders. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pct. of 
output = act ity 
We WOE 6 fo ceekwies seuss 15,260 4] 
Last week .. 87 
Last year ... 5 
TWO Years AGO ....e.cseeee 6,660 19 


NOTES 


T. H. Hagen, Minneapolis, was on 
*change today. 

Barley quotations were reduced 2)@ 
23c on the week, in sympathy with weak- 
ness of other grains. The close ran. 
$1.27@1.57. 

Some of the elevators are ne:;ly 
cleaned out, and may close down for ‘he 
summer, preparatory to the handling of 
the new crop. 

B. Stockman, E. S. Ferguson and (, 
T. Mears will be in Minneapolis, tom \r- 
row, in conference with grain inter. st 
there on matters pertaining to the trae, 

The milling and export demand jor 
wheat dried up perceptibly, and cish 
handlers the past week had a diffic.:lt 
time getting bids. Business moved slow- 
iy, with buyers picking supplies guard: (- 
A 
Harry C. Olson, of Minneapolis, r. »- 
resentating the Capital Milling & Grin 
Co., of Minneapolis, has applied «or 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade. Mr. Olson was here on businss 
last week. 

The corporate name of the Rand:\l, 
Gee & Mitchell Co. has been changed to 
the W. C. Mitchell Co. The capital stock 
of the corporation will be $250,000, and 
the highest amount of indebtedness or 
liability it shall be subject to at any one 
time, $5,000,000. 

Rye was under pressure, and prices re- 
ceded substantially, being attributed to 
withdrawal of export support recen!ly 
prominent on the buying side, heavier of- 
ferings, financial conditions and assur 
ance of improved car service, as well as 
the weather situation. 

Flaxseed turned strong today, with 
prices advancing sharply. Several shorts 
in May bid it up from $4.16 to $4.11 
without a trade being made. A litile 
business passed in July between $4.20 
and $4.40, Closed at the latter figure. 
Crushers were not in evidence. 

There will be no session of the Duluth 
Board of Trade next Monday, it being 
observed as a holiday. May delivery tcr- 
minates May 31. Board rules are to the 
effect that when a contract shall mature 
on Sunday, or on a legal holiday, or upon 
any day on which the board holds 10 
regular session, delivery on such contract 
shall be made the preceding business d:\ 
which in this case will be Saturday, M1) 
29. 

Wheat buyers discriminated when pi 
ing up supplies. Country stuff was wa:t- 
ed in preference to stock shipped in from 
terminal elevators. Some of the lati:r 
offerings dragged last week when pris 
slumped, but today the market appear d 
steadier in tone and the carry-over pr: |- 
ty well cleaned up. Range in sprivg 
widened, while durum improved 3c in 
price. Loss in spring wheat up to elc-e 
today amounted to 30@45c; durum, 3 ¢ 
Close on No. 1 dark northern, tod 
$2.75@3; No. 2, $2.65@2.95; No. 1 nor 
ern, $2.60@2.75; No. 2, $2.55@2.70; ». 
1 amber durum, $2.76; No. 2 aml -r 
durum, $2.73; No. 1 durum, $2.74; No. 2, 


$2.71. F. G. Cartson 





San Francisco Mill Fire 

San Francisco, Cat, May 22.—I' ve 
last night destroyed the plant of the Sin 
Francisco Milling Co., located at Seve: th 
and Hooper streets, San Francis¢o. 
While the wheat flour mill had a capacity 
of only 200 bbls, the loss is estimated at 
$150,000, as the warehouse contained 
thousands of bushels of corn, wheat, b:'- 
ley and oats. The mill was owned )y 
John Freye & Sons. It is reported that 
the insurance carried was $80,000. Spon- 
taneous combustion is believed to have 
been the cause of the fire. 

R. C. Mason. 
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WHAT TO DO 
removal of the stabilizing influ- 


ence of the guaranteed wheat price and 
th nctioning of the Grain Corporation 
on May 31, without the resumption of 


trading in futures, leaves the grain and 
milling trades in an exposed position pe- 
culiirly hazardous. If the making of 
wl prices were simply a domestic 


proposition, the situation would be less 
difi cult. No one knows just what to do. 
| o millers see no other alternative 
t to await developments, and not at- 
te to cross bridges until they are 


ed. 
will be recalled that a year ago this 
the trade was considerably wrought 
out the handling of the 1919 crop 
the protection which it conceived to 
ecessary against a lower world’s 
\ t basis. Certain contracts were 
providing indemnification against 
| there has been no occasion to use 
t and, in a sense, all the work and 
y occasioned by a possible situation 
wasted, Likewise, the present situa- 
: may work out better than can be 
ipated at this time. 
the moment, it appears as if the 
stabilizer will be export buying, and 
f the trade will be at the mercy of 
factor. With export buying in the 
s of a few foreign governments, and 
necessarily reflecting in price the 
osite influence of the thousands of 
iduals and factors involved under 
ial conditions, the situation is im- 
ely complicated and hazardous. In- 
ad of being a stabilizer, or shock ab- 
r, this buying might become a shock 
ucer, 
ving to the export and transporta- 
situation, it looks as if the trade 
d have to try the experiment of 
iting, for a time at least, on a cash 
This has been virtually the basis 
vhich it has worked the major part 
e present crop year, although with 
yp-loss peg of the guaranteed price. 
vins will have to be much larger all 
» the line on account of the increased 


‘1 a cash basis, particularly with a 
foreign governments making the 

, wide fluctuations are just as pos- 
as with future trading. After the 

| War, when the resumption of specie 
ments was being considered it was 
ly decided that “the way to resume 
) resume.” Sooner or later, it will 
to come to that in the present case. 
hout an adequate hedge available, it 
little difficult to see how the crop 
ement is to be taken care of. Millers 
t naturally hesitate to buy much 
wheat at present high prices than 
can immediately sell for export or 
lour. Buyers might naturally hesi- 
to buy any considerable amounts of 
The farmer may not take kindly 
cing made to carry and finance the 


wo things may be accomplished as a 

lt of the present situation: making 
se in authority realize the economic 
ction performed by the machinery of 

grain exchanges and trading in fu- 
es, and the important part adequate 
insportation plays in the exercise of 
is function. There has been much mis- 
ie Ye: and misapprehension on this 
injec 


THE MILLING SITUATION 
Incidents of the last two weeks have 
Drought the transportation crisis to a 


head, resulting finally in a voluntary ap- 
peal for help by the railroad executives 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Millers are hopeful that the action of the 
Commission in the pooling of equipment, 
moving freight by shortest and quickest 
routes, redistribution of freightcars and 
establishing priority of service, will re- 
lieve a situation which had become im- 
possible. 

The operation of the mills of this sec- 
tion for months past has been simply a 
question of cars. If millers could get 
cars, they could run; if not, they closed 
down; operation at best has been rather 
intermittent and at reduced capacity in 
nearly all cases. This has meant a sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of making a 
barrel of flour. But for the profits that 
have been realized in the sale of stocks 
of wheat for export, many mills would 
have shown heavy losses for this period. 

Toledo millers operated part of the 
time this week, closing down at the end 
for lack of cars. They have discontinued 
bidding for wheat, but the price paid at 
end of the week was about $3.05, Toledo 
rate points, for No. 1 red. It was re- 
ported at Toledo that $3.10 was bid, Gulf 
ports, for export, and that Chicago was 
bidding $2.80 for new-crop wheat. 

All of the mills have flour booked on 
which they are far behind in making de- 
liveries. Many of their customers are 
clamoring for flour, and insisting upon 
shipment. The millers are taking care of 
their trade the best they can under the 
circumstances, and can do no more. 

A serious coal shortage is another re- 
sult of the breakdown of transportation. 
Many industries are already on the rag- 
ged edge, and are likely to be forced to 
close. The supply for the winter for the 
Northwest, as well as for sections near- 
er the coal mines, is threatened. Lake 
boats are not able to secure coal prompt- 
ly for their own bunkers, to say nothing 
of cargoes. 

Mills are well sold up on feed and, 
consequently, few new sales are being 
made, and it is a bit difficult to get an 
accurate line on prices from Toledo mill- 
ers. The demand continues beyond the 
supply, with prices firm. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with combined weekly capacity of 48,000 
bbls; as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THIS WOO ccccccecedcccnes 14,700 % 
Limet WOOK cccccccccccccscs 3,500 28 
VORP GOO cicicccccvcccccee Ceee 64 
TWO FORTS GO .cecccsceces 13,000 27 
Three years ago .......+5. 20,400 424 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at To- 
ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
2OFOe.. . wccewe 11 78,360 31,019 40 
1920f.... 200. 11 71,160 32,677 45% 
1919... ccveee 10 79,560 54,687 71 
1918... ceve 8 60,000 19,838 33 
*Week ending May 23. tWeek ending 
May 15. 
E. P. MITCHELL TO PHILADELPHIA 


P. Mitchell, who has for a number 
of years represented the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., in Ohio ter- 
ritory, on July 1 is to take charge of the 
company’s branch office in Philadelphia. 
He will have charge of trade in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, part 
of New Jersey, part of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, part of Delaware and part of 
Maryland, and is to employ such assist- 
ance as he may require in working this 
territory. 
F. R. Wheeler, who has represented 
the company in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton and territory tributary thereto, is to 


be transferred to Ohio territory to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mitchell. 
NOTES 

W. C. Tench, seg § and general 
manager of the Kaull Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, called at this office this week. 

F. M. Chase, sales-manager Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co., is in central New 
York with the company’s salesman, S. A. 
Blanchard, who covers that territory. 

D. O. Green, formerly sales-manager 
for the La Fayette (Ind.) Corn Flour 
Mills, is now connected with Plant D, 
American Hominy Co., Terre Haute, Ind, 

The A. C. Smith Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 by A. C. Smith, G. A. Smith and 
E. M. Ruhwedel to engage in the flour 
business. 

George A. Daut, National Oven Co., 
Beacon, N. Y., called at this office May 
17. He reports a splendid business for 
his company with the bakers of Canada 
and the United States. 

H. W. Welton, general agent western 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Kentucky, 
for the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., with headquarters at 208 New 
Hayden Building, Columbus, Ohio, was in 
Toledo this week. 

T. M. Chivington, of the Wathen Mill- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky., has succeeded 
Douglas W. Lackey as secretary and 
treasurer of the American Corn Millers’ 
Association, effective June 1. Mr. Lackey 
had served in that capacity for two 
years. 

Norwalk, Ohio, reports that, although 
farmers are receiving $3 bu for their 
wheat and have more in their bins than 
usual at this time of year, many are hold- 
ing with the idea of forcing the price to 
$5. At North Fairfield, three farmers 
have together 3,300 bus. 

F. J. Connolly, who has been connect- 
ed with the Washburn-Crosby Co. for 
many years, much of this time as man- 
ager of its Pittsburgh office, has resigned, 
and it is reported that he will engage 
in the flour and feed brokerage business 
at Pittsburgh on his own account. 

Frank H. Tanner has been reappointed 
secretary Ohio Millers’ State Association. 
Members of the new public relations com- 
mittee are C. U. Rechsteiner, Welling- 
ton, chairman, E. W. Thierwechter, Oak 
Harbor, and R. E. Hedges, Columbus, 
with the secretary an ex-officio member. 

The City bakery, Frankfort, Ind., has 
been sold to R. C. and Verne McDonald, 
possession being given May 17. Verne 
McDonald has been connected with the 
National Biscuit Co., Indianapolis, for 
several years, and his brother has been 
employed by the City bakery for the past 
two years, 

The Lever act was held to be constitu- 
tional by Federal Judge Sibley, recently, 
in overruling demurrers in the case of 
the Oglesby Grocery Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
and its president, W. A. Albright, in- 
dicted for alleged profiteering in sugar. 
The court disagreed with the contention 
that the words “unjust, unreasonable 
and excessive” as used in the act were in- 
definite and without effect. 


Harry R. DeVore, president Toledo 
Produce Exchange, wired from the East 
this week, after attending a meeting of 
grain men and railroad officials with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
some relief for grain men was in sight. 
He said: “There will be no chance for 
special favors. All parts of the country 
are in the same condition as Toledo. 
Railroad labor and equipment conditions 
generally bad. General credit strained 
on account of transportation situation.” 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., May 22.—Hay receipts 
for the past week are still short of nor- 
mal, due to the congestion of traffic at 
the origin of shipments, therefore the lo- 
cal stock on hand is light and the demand 
is strong for practically all grades and 
kinds for prompt delivery. While most 
of the brokers and dealers have hay 
bought, and quite a lot rolling, shippers 
are offering to cancel contracts, princi- 
pally because cars are hard to get and 
delays in transit cause unsatisfactory re- 
turns. Practically all the hay received in 
this market is inspected by the official in- 
spector of the Atlanta Commercial Ex- 
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change, and his certificates of grade are 
generally accepted by both shipper and 
consignee. 

The feeling in this market on cotton- 
seed meal is slightly stronger than last 
week, although prices did not materially 
change. Hundred-ton lots at Geor, 
common rate points were in fair demand 
at $65@66 for 7 per cent ammonia meal. 

The hull market is quite strong, and 
stocks are light. Dealers have purchased 
heavily in states west of the Mississippi 
at prices around $8.50@9 ton for loose 
hulls, and are easily selling them in this 
market at $18 when prompt shipment can 
be made. The mills have almost quit of- 
fering sacked hulls at any price, and 
prices here advanced to $25 this week. 

Receipts of millfeeds were about the 
same as last week, with demand strong 
for prompt delivery. Bran is slightly 
easier; however, stocks are very low. The 
recent declines in grains have caused gen- 
eral feeling among the brokers and deal- 
ers that prices will work lower, particu- 
larly as soon as transportation facilities 
improve, which will enable shippers to ef- 
fect delivery of stuff already contracted 
for. Dealers are not buying heavily at 
present for future delivery, purchases 
being confined to small quantities and for 
immediate shipment. 

The demand for velvet bean feed was 
rather light during the week, and stocks 
are light. Most mills are asking $46 ton, 
but it is thought that bids at a lower 
basis will probably secure good supplies. 
Hulls are liberally quoted at $12 ton, 
basis Georgia common rate points, a de- 
cline of several dollars per ton. 

Hominy feeds are high and sales light. 
During the early part of the week $75@ 
76 ton was asked; however, the recent 
break in the corn market has affected the 
local price of hominy feeds, and a decline 
of $1 is quoted, with only a light de- 
mand. 

The prices of alfalfa meal advanced in 
keeping with the advance in the western 
markets. Dealers report continuous good 
demand, but stocks are small; however, 
quantities have been bought for June de- 
livery, and it is expected receipts will in- 
crease as soon as there is any improve- 
ment in transportation facilities. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


InpraNapouis, Inp., May 22.—Milling 
of wheat flour in Indiana has entered a 
period that annually marks the waning 
of the old and the near approach of a 
new season. Within six weeks, judging 
from past years, harvesting of the 1920 
acreage of wheat in this territory will 
begin, and within eight weeks the first 
of the new crop will be threshed. Al- 
ways a time of more or less hesitancy on 
the part of both buyers and millers, it is 
much more so now, due to intensified 
economic conditions and general unrest. 

Cleaning up of old orders and prepara- 
tions for the coming year in the trade are 
the outstanding features of the last week. 
That is expected to characterize it for 
the next month, although more thought 
will be given to getting orders for new 
flour as the harvest nears. Just at pres- 
ent this does not occupy a large place in 
the minds of most millers, due in part to 
the great difficulty of determining just 
what may be expected in the way of 
prices for new wheat and the quantity 
that will be available. 

Orders booked in the last week have 
been for small quantities of flour, as a 
rule, and for the most part have been un- 
solicited. Like the millers, bakers and 
jobbers are not inclined to have large 
stocks on hand to carry over into the 
new season. That hesitancy, which al- 
ready was distinct, has been made even 
more so with banks drastically restricting 
credit in accordance with the wishes of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Even if the 
desire existed, it is difficult and often 
impossible to get money at a reasonable 
rate for any length of time on large 
purchases. 

QUOTATIONS ON FLOUR 


Quotations on flour show a decline, 
when compared with last week. In In- 
dianapolis, soft winter patents are of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $13.75 
@14.50 bbl, 98-lb cottons. Hard winter 
patents are available at $14.70@15, and 
spring patents are priced at $15@15.25. 
The declines range 25@95c on the mini- 
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mum quotations, with the range appre- 
ciably smaller on maximum prices. 

_ Output of wheat flour by mills in this 
on with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls weekly, and inspections of grain 
and stocks in store, in bushels, the latter 
as of May 22, with comparisons for cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Mour Pet. of 

output activity 

TPO WOOK 2... ccc csccccens 5,962 26 

Last week .. 88 21 

Year ago ... é P 68 

Two years ago .......-.465 5,733 25 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

WORt, WUD .cciscccccces 31,000 42,000 

CORR, DUH cop icccecccces 270,000 109,000 

GOEB, DUB ccccvccscscsees 450,000 138,000 

Be WED ce cece te ccscnioe 10,000 3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week.... 207,510 371,630 101,950 3,240 

Year ago .... 179,580 504,800 159,000 3,210 


Two years ago 63,630 910,520 431,370 900 
CORN PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Fluctuation of prices in corn has had 
a deterrent effect on trading in corn 
products, buyers showing a disposition to 
keep out of the market until conditions 
are more stable. Continued poor railroad 
transportation also has had a bad effect. 
Like wheat millers, corn millers for the 
most part devoted the last six-day period 
to an effort to clean up old orders as far 
as possible. 

Thus far the drop in corn prices has 
had no effect on the price of its prod- 
ucts, quotations remaining at the same 
level as last week. Grits are offered for 
shipment in car lots at $4.75 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $4.70, corn flour at $5, 
hominy at $4.80, hominy flakes at $5.30 
and cerealine at $5.15. Supplies of corn 
are adequate, and farmers in this state, 
alarmed at a lower price for the grain, 
have been rushing considerable quanti- 
ties to market. 

NOTES 

John A. Reis, sales-manager of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has re- 
turned from a business trip to eastern 
cities. 

Bread prices have advanced Ic loaf in 
a number of Indiana cities recently, due 
to the higher cost of ingredients and 
labor, Anderson, and Madison being two 
of the latest to report increases. Pastries 
and cakes also have gone up in price. 

The Terre Haute (Ind.) Flour & Feed 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation for 
$60,000. Incorporators are John Barba- 
zette, Leon Barbazette and G. R. Stein. 
The company is taking over the flour and 
feed business of Wilson, Hager & Soules, 
whose plant recently burned. 

Millers of wheat feeds are devoting 
most of their attention to the filling of 
old orders, and few have supplies on 
hand to take care of new business. Mixed 
feed, when available, is quoted at a level 
approximating $61@63 ton for shipment 
in car lots, with bran $3 less and mid- 
dlings $4 more. Hominy feed is offered 
at $70 ton, bulk, and $74, sacked, the 
market being somewhat weak. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., May 22.—Millers in the 
Omaha territory report that shipping di- 
rections are coming in more freely than 
they were a week ago, but that business, 
as a whole, continues rather unsatisfac- 
tory. Surplus wheat has been taken 
largely by exporters. The car situation 
continues extremely bad, even worse than 
it was last week. Practically all mills 
in this part of the state are sold 
up to the new crop, and are not anxious 
to take on additional business even at 
full mill prices, which it is impossible to 
get. Feed was a little weaker the first 
of the week, but has recovered, and bids 
on bran are 50c ton higher than they 
were last week. Clear grades are in ex- 
cellent demand, with prices up 50c@$1 
bbl over bids put out the first of this 
month. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PE MEE voc ciecvesonctes 12,535 62 
Pe MED es nape se ccncctone 11,844 49 
AEA ee 16,257 71 


Leicn Leste. 
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New York, N. Y., May 22.—Wall 
Street had a bad case of “nerves” this 
week over the credit situation, with the 
result that new low records were made 
for many stocks. Had the public been 
heavily interested in the stock market, 
there would have been a serious readjust- 
ment, with heavy demoralization. Out- 
siders, however, were not an important 
factor, as the market has been for some 
time a professional affair. The bear 
traders made the most of their oppor- 
tunity to hammer the market and prices 
were depressed, 


LIQUIDATION 


Heavy selling attended this movement, 
with large aggregate sales for the week. 
There was unquestionably some bear sell- 
ing, but the speculators for the decline 
only took hold of the market after it was 
on the downgrade. The precipitating 
cause was Governor Harding’s statement 
concerning the need of strict differentia- 
tion between productive credits and non- 
essential loans. Speculative interests at 
once jumped to the conclusion that the 
country was in for a sharp reaction, and 
that there would be disturbing defiation, 
with the unsettlement which often at- 
tends it. 

The feeling has been for some time that 
there would be forced selling of mer- 
chandise as a move to deflate prices and 
to reduce costs all around. The move 
by various great department stores to 
organize special sales and announce hori- 
zontal cuts in/‘all merchandise excited 
uneasiness. These developments, howev- 
er, will be of immense benefit in relieving 
the credit stiuation and in helping to re- 
duce the volume of unproductive loans. 
It is apparent that, under the circum- 
stances, there will not be any broad spec- 
ulation in the stock market until this 
liquidating process has run its course, 


MERCHANDISE SALES 


One has only to realize that every mer- 
chant who holds over a thousand men’s 
suits costing $50 each at wholesale has 
to tie up $50,000 of his own money, or 
the credit of some bank. In the nature 
of things, such cases are multiplied all 
over the country, with the result that 
thousands of mercantile concerns often 
get hung up with immense stocks of val- 
uable merchandise in times like these. 
It looks as if this process would be or- 
derly and that it would be carried 
through without undue financial disturb- 
ance. But there are always unknown 
hazards to reckon with, and these pos- 
sibilities have borne heavily upon those 
engaged in security trading. 


CREDIT CURTAILMENT 


Credit curtailment is going on every- 
where. In most cases it is being well 
handled, as bankers realize that it is a 
delicate process which must be watched 
and promoted with great care. The situa- 
tion is full of explosive elements, owing 
to the long period of inflation, but it looks 
now as if the process had reached a stage 
where it would bring sufficient relief to 
the banks to ease credits and relieve the 
acute tension which has existed in vari- 
ous quarters, 

Price-cutting has assumed nation-wide 
proportions, and in some cities there have 
been riotous demonstrations against 
highly inflated prices. Although the 
present movement has its hardships, and 
is bound to cause loss in some quarters, 
it will be effective ultimately in bringing 
the country back to something approach- 
ing a normal price level. This will be of 
great assistance to the people, for there 
has developed almost national resentmentt 
to over-inflation and the sort of profiteer- 
ing performances which many borrowers 
have indulged in. 

One achievement of the present situa- 
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tion has been the decided stand taken 
against further loans to speculators in 
foodstuffs. This is of great importance, 
and will result in forcing a reaction in 
high-priced commodities, with the result 
that the country will be relieved gradu- 
ally of the enormous strain that it has 
been subjected to. The people are not 
in the mood to support further advances 
in merchandise or foodstuff prices. As a 
consequence of reactions under way, 
there will be a definite reduction in living 
costs, with the result that the country 
will be immensely relieved by the process. 


MORE LOANS 

Some attractive security issues have 
been announced, and the investment mar- 
kets have been asked to take new issues 
put out by foreign corporations. Some 
of these loans have been absorbed, but 
many others are still in the hands of the 
banking syndicates which had acted on 
the theory that a 7 per cent rate would 
be sufficient to induce large public buy- 
ing. The situation in the securities mar- 
ket bears some resemblance to that in 
the merchandise market. Many new loans 
are being offered at terms which in ordi- 
nary times would lead to quick absorp- 
tion by the people. The probability is 
that the issuing bankers will proceed very 
cautiously from now on, taking care not 
to offer new securities in volume suffi- 
cient to glut an already congested mar- 
ket. 

Most of the great loans now being 
issued are intrinsically sound, but it is 
difficult to fix the price, since that must 
be dependent upon market conditions as 
influenced by world-wide credit tenden- 
cies. The international financial situa- 
tion is also an important factor and, 
should it be necessary to follow Mr. Davi- 
son’s advice and appropriate $500,000,000 
for the stricken countries, it might be 
very difficult to arrange the credits at a 
time when home demands were so urgent. 


FINANCIAL LEADERSHIP 


In a situation like this, competent 
financial leadership is of supreme im- 
portance. A high financial expert puts 
it this way: “The Federal Reserve Board 
was entirely justified in making the 
statement that it did last Tuesday, but 
I quarrel with it, because it did not put 
forth similar representations many 
months ago. The fact is that there has 
been serious inflation, a portion of which 
was inevitable, as a consequence of the 
war and the hurry-up expenditures of 
prodigious size which had to be made 
forthwith. I think, however, that the 
authorities six months ago should have 
adopted the measures which they are now 
enforcing to relieve the strain of the 
financial markets. 

“T think that we will come through this 
ordeal all right, but it is inevitable that 
the country should have reactions and 
that there should be heavy liquidation of 
mercantile stocks. There is really no 
other cure for high prices. In the course 
of this deflation, large losses are inevi- 
table, although there have been so many 
warnings of late as to suggest that wide- 
awake business men everywhere have 
been impressed with the need of exercis- 
ing great caution in making new commit- 
ments. There are better days ahead but, 
in my humble judgment, we are in for a 
period of real deflation.” 


STOCK MARKET LOANS 


Stock market loans are at low ebb. 
Those outstanding on call and on time 
probably aggregate less than half the 
volume of a year ago. Large supplies 
of time money are very difficult to get. 
They are available only to people of 
large resources and influential banking 
connections. The average banker pre- 
fers to lend on call at 6 per cent, rather 
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than to get 8, 9, 10 or 12 per cent for 
time loans. The reason is that in one 
ease his funds can be recalled at a mo. 
ment’s notice. In the other, his advance; 
‘are tied up until the time loan matures 
The bankers of the country are doing th. 
best they can to accommodate their cys. 
tomers and to finance legitimate indys- 
try. 
RATIONING CREDIT 

Rationing credit is pretty difficult 
business. Governor Harding has empha- 
sized the inability of the Federal Reserye 
Board to formulate any hard-and-tagt 
rule, saying that the question of credit 
curtailment could best be answered by 
bankers in touch with local condition}, 
In other words, it is a matter for each 
Federal Reserve district to consider for 
itself, as the country is made up of co 
many conflicting interests as to make jt 
impossible for a nation-wide rule to 
cover all necessary contingencies. 

The country is still doing a large vol- 
ume of business, but the question now 
is, What portion of this business is {o 
be classed as non-essential? The Federal 
Reserve Board has asked the member- 
banks to decide this question for them- 
selves, with the reminder that, under the 
Phelan amendment to the Federal Re- 
serve act, each Federal Reserve bank js 
now permitted to fix the credit to he 
allowed each bank on its own account, 
The situation calls for clear-headed man- 
agement and a scrupulous regard for ihe 
rights of each borrower. 


HIGH LIVING COSTS 

Various movements have been started 
with the idea of reducing living expenses 
and making it easier for people on sala- 
ries and with fixed incomes to make both 
ends meet. The whole nation has in a 
certain sense become aroused over the 
cessity of checking the advance in com- 
modity prices and the development of 
extravagant tendencies. Efforts are be- 
ing made to curtail both private and pub- 
lic expenditures, so as to keep them with- 
in bounds. 

It is always a difficult thing to get 
people to readjust their living expenses 
so as to spend less than they did before, 
but that is exactly what must be brought 
about if thoroughgoing relief is achieved. 
The indications are that, through the me- 
dium of special sales of merchandise and 
orderly deflation, relief will be forthcom- 
ing gradually before long. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., May 22.—All mills 
report plenty of wheat moving, but sales 
are slow, buyers making purchases for 
immediate needs only. The price of wheat 
has dropped to $2.95 in the last week, 
and at that farmers are bringing in wheat 
that was beginning to be pried loose | 
the $3 price of a week ago. 

Best patent flour is quoted at $14.50 
in 98-lb sacks. Millfeed is unchanged. 


W. W. Ross. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orteans, La., May 22.—The cd 
mand for flour is very slow. The hig!) 


prices prevailing have caused buyers | 
withhold from purchasing, for they fear 
a break will occur as soon as transport 
tion conditions improve. Also, they can 
buy spot flour at very reasonable figur« 
by paying storage; the cost will be con 
siderably less than price quoted for ship 
ment. 

Quotations on car lots from mill, basi 
98-lb cottons: spring first patent, $16: 
16.50; standard patent, $15.70@15.90; 
bakers patent, $14@14.40; Kansas and 
Oklahoma short patents, $14.80@15.90; 
other hard winters, $13.85@14.50; fanc) 
clears, $12.70@12.90; soft winter wheal 
patent, $14.50@15.25; bran, $2.90@2.95. 

The following are quotations by dea! 
ers here, bulk, on track: corn, $2.08 
2.10 bu; oats, No. 2 white $1.22, No. 3 
white $1.20; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
sacked, $3.10@3.20. Corn meal $3.95: 
4.10, cream meal $4.35, grits $4.45, per 
100 lbs, sacked. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheal, 
export 665 cars; local 2; corn, export 62, 
local 136; oats, export 20, local 175; rye, 
export 77, local 1; barley, export, 53. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,176,000 bus; 
corn, 65,000; oats, 45,000; barley, 764,000 ; 
rye, 18,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MAY 22 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
e Minneapolis brands, % 





seat cs, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
mercheGl:. <axcess ts Seyyeeeee $15.75 @16.25 
matemt, JUTE .secccccccce 15.00@15.50 
‘ straights, jute .......... 14.00@14.65 
spring clears, jute ...+..... + 10.25@11.00 
‘ 8.25@ 8.50 


clear, 140 lbs, jute ..... 


Ke s’ spring patents, jute.. 15.10@15.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Pat southern, jute ......... $13.00 @14.00 

St t, southern, jute ........ 12.25@12.75 

Cl southern, jute ..... eseeee 9.60@10.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

I itent, Kansas, jute ..... $14.25@14.76 

P 95 per CeENt ..ccccccsecs 13.35@14.00 

Cl Kansas, jute ....+.-- ° 10.00@10.50 


RYE FLOUR 
Ry ir, white, jute, per bbl. .$11.10@11.25 
R) ur, standard, jute ....... 10.00@10.50 
:AT—Offerings light. Buyers holding 
port bids 30c lower than the recent 


} int. No. 2 hard ranged $2.05@2.07; 
N red, $3.15; No. 2 northern, $3.25; 
N dark northern, $2.40. a. year No. 
1ern ranged $2.47@2 and No. 1 
thern sold at $2.55. 
N—Offerings slightly larger, and in- 


moderate buyers, Prices closed at 


est of the week, with declines of 25 
from the high point of last week. 
for the week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
185 @206 198 @208 170@178 

«eee @212 206 @..... o@ucecs 
188 @213 200 @214 17 3@186% 
189 @214 200 @215 173@182 
185 6 6©@210 200 @209 -@178 

wer. fer 213 @.. 174@178 
188 @213 200 @214 173@180 
190 @216 204 @216% 174@183 
189% @216 202% @214 174@182 


rs—Prices declined over 10c during the 
v and closed around the inside. The 
ir Elevator Co. offered No. 3 white 
from store free to teams at 2c over 
Premiums declined 5@é6c, with prices 
close only 8c over May. Deliveries 
5,000 bus No. 8 white, which re- 
from Canada. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
98 @112 111 @112 66% @71 
99 @116% 108% @116% 673 72 


came 


4 @72 


100% @117% 114 @116%69 @73 
102% @117%115 @116%....@.... 
Prices have declined 35c from the 
high point. May closed today at 
July at $1.88@1.88%, and September 
6%. No, 2 ranged $1.99@2.22%, and 
t the inside. New York reported 1,- 
bus taken for export at the close. 
tLEY Weak and lower, with demand 


over un- 
poor to 
pearling 


carried 
range on 


and 25 cars were 
the close. The 
was $1.50@1.90, with fancy 
today at $1.65. May closed at $1.64, 
ast of the week was $1.95. July 
.53, and September at $1.34 
N GOODs—Trade slightly improved. 
our $4.62%, yellow corn meal $4.82%, 
granulated $4.72%, cream meal $4.60, 
hominy $4.77% and granulated $4.72%, 
ibs, in car lots. Rolled oats, $5.55 
b sacks; steel-cut, $6.42% per 100 lbs. 
SEED MEAL—Offerings light, owing 
scarcity. Demand fair at $70 ton, 
Chicago, 


EEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





ekly receipts and shipments of flour 
grain (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

bbls. 138 208 72 122 

ee 323 546 1,300 1,177 

DUB. covas 1,030 448 347 627 

DUB. ccoces Aaer 1,129 589 1,740 

errr 107 29 153 25 

bus.... 187 443 58 $11 





DULUTH, MAY 22 


LOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
ts) f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
Saree eee ee $15.15 @15.40 

TO POCO 60.6 8s Keb ebces ces 14.90 @15.15 
COURT, FORD: i656 ce ddecewe 10.50@10.75 

GE GIORR, BOB seek caacccoans 8.00@ 8.50 
COMMONER ce sisiccdecrvess 13.70@14.00 

TH DOGGRE 006s cectesvaéon ss 13.20@13.50 


E FLOUR Duluth- 


or mills, in 


Prices today at 
100-lb sacks: 


nip'chan, on M CELT TT TUTTE $5.05 
hn, Are, kee ee 5.30 
x. 8 rene aa ae 4.05 
THO cbccvdevoestetsevsevscrsocve 4.65 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
20 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
’22..15,260 May 24..34,875 May 25.. 5,930 
. y 15..13,660 May 17..34,240 May 18.. 7,035 
Mi y 8.. 11.240 May 10..33,340 May 11..17,800 
May 1... 5,575 May 3...34,210 May 4...10,090 


WHEAT—Liberal shipping operations the 


fore part of the week caused a cut in local 


elevator stocks. Shipments slackened later, 
resulting in a 654,000-bu decrease, leaving 
supplies tonight at 1,473,000 bus. Readjust- 
ment featured the cash market. Export de- 
mand pulled out in durum, letting down quo- 
tations 35c for the list. A 30@45c break in 
spring wheat prices was of a sympathetic 
character. Bulk of arrivals went to apply 
on old contracts; spot business limited. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
May 15 .... 1035 @107% 219% 150@175 


150@175 
150@175 
150@175 
150@170 
150@170 


102% @106% 218 
@103 210% 


May 17.. 
May 18.... 99 
May 19.... 99 103 206 
May 20.... 100% @104% 209% 
May 21.... 96%@100% 196 
May 22 96 @100 194% 140@160 
May 24, “igis 6254.@ 64% 141% 101@116 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
-——Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats ccccee 28 196 88 ‘ 3 ue 
RYO wccvese 294 1,255 1 es 
Barley .... 142 126 222 25 14 
Flaxseed .. 32 179 292 3 3 
Corn ....e- 2 


Receipts ena shieseunin by euue ‘ion 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1918 











Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 
Spring .... 158 377 20 182 658 8 
Durum .... 506 7 1,025 1,768 
Winter oe 1 58 283 

Totals .. 664 385 20 1,265 2,709 8 
COFM cevece os es o> os os 21 
Oats ..csee 20 5 2 2 7 4 
TPO csccsws 412 482 es 505 705 5 
Barley .... 76 64 38 55 76 38 

Bonded... ee e- o* os os 18 
Flaxseed .. 12 27 ee 12 13 81 

Bonded... ° 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 22, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 


omitted in stocks) 
Receipts by 
c~Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 7 1,074 3 20 5 24 
2 dak nor J 
$3 dk nor ? 
3 nor 5 86 96 + 67 2 
All other 
spring .. 422 864 2 77 be 5 
1 am dur} 
1,2 dur § 347 333 2 110 
All other 
durum .. 596 193 109 58 
Winter ... 15 79 oe. 1 eo. es 
Mixed .... es os es 145 3 1 
Totals 1,473 2 "2,039 116 47 8 8 32 
FLAXSEED—Slow and weaker until near 


when a house-cleaning caused 


noon, Friday, 

a drastic price’ break. Thursday the list 
showed a loss of 25c, resting at $4.35 Fri- 
day, selling pressure uncorked stop-loss or- 
ders that swamped the pit. July tumbled 
from $4.28 to $3.90, with but limited busi- 
ness. May fell 35c to $4.01. Reaction fol- 
lowed, and May advanced 13c, against 25c 
for July. Close was 4@5c easier. Net de- 
cline on the week, 49c in July and 50c for 


due to small re- 
at May price; 
over, 


Cash market slow, 
ceipts. To-arrive was quoted 
No. 1 spot, May figure to 5c 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


May. 


Old contracts— Close 
Opening May 24 

Mayi17 High Low 1919 

BEA cccccces Besse Biacs $4.25 
SOF occcvcece eens ee 4.15 
Ot. cosscesec , 3.92 
New contracts— Close 
Opening May 22 

Mayi17 High Low 1920 

MAF cccevsvs $4.60 $4.60 $4.01 $4.10 
COEF ccrorcus 4.50 4.59 3.90 4.10 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 22 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PAROS cc vsseccvccccebeseccseer $13.50@14.00 
EPMNE. occaceccisccdsecvecceses 12.25@13.00 
WENN DONGE ccc cetictecesevsasee 11.00 @11.50 
SecomG CIOAP .ccsccscccsccccese 10.50@11.00 

MILLFEED—AIl immediate millfeed of- 
fered on the market is easily disposed of. 
Very little attention is paid to deferred bran, 
but there is an eager inquiry for deferred 
shorts. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $54@55; brown shorts, $56; gray 
shorts, $60@61. 

WHEAT—Heavier offerings, absence of 


weaker inquiry 


export demand and much 

from the mills were factors in the marked 
decline in wheat prices this week. Certain 
grades closed as much as 380c under the 


closing quotation of last week. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $2.83@2.87, medium $2.73 
@2.79; No. 2 $2.75@2.80, medium 2.70@ 
2.78; No. 3 $2.73 @2.75, medium $2.70@2.73; 
No. 4 $2.70@2.75, medium $2.65@2.70. Soft 
wheat: No. 1 $2.75@2.83, No. 2 $2.75@2.80 
No. 4 $2.60@2.70. 

CORN—Demand for corn was rather spot- 
ted, the price of this grain following the 
general decline. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 $1.93@1.97, No. 3 $1.90@1.93, No. 4 


yellow corn, No. 2 $1.89@1.91, 
4 $1.85@1.87; mixed 
3 $1.85 @1.86, 


$1.85 @1.88; 
No. 8 $1.88@1.90, No. 
corn, No. 2 $1.86@1.88, No. 
No. 4 $1.81@1.84, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, ,-Shipments—, 
920 1919 1920 1919 





Flour, bbls.. 19,175 10,075 57,175 71,475 
Wheat, bus 1,078,650 216,000 1,127,250 305,100 
Corn, bus... 198,750 137,500 107,500 213,750 
Oats, bus... 147,900 215,500 55,000 312,000 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 12,100 eee. swear 
Barley, bus. 34,500 15,000 $9,000 10,400 
Bran, tons.. 660 760 3,140 3,120 
Hay, tons... 6,816 2,784 3,240 636 
MILWAUKEE, MAY 22 


FLOUR—Wholesale lots, per 


bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


prices, car 








Spring patent, cotton .......... $15.90 @16.25 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 14.50@14.90 
Wares ClORF, COCIGE sccccsvcceses 10.75 @11.00 
Second clear, cotton ........0.. 8.75@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 10.85 @11.00 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 9.70@10.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 8.20@ 8.40 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 15.00 @15.25 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ..... 4.10@ 4.15 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... 4.05@ 4.10 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... 4.00@ 4.05 





MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, 
$55.50@56; standard fine middlings, $59.50@ 
61; rye feed, $58.50; flour middlings, $63@ 
64; oil meal, $67. 50@70; hominy feed, $69.50; 
gluten feed, $73.75,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Declined 25 @30c. Receipts, 42 
cars. The call was good for choice, and 
offerings were disposed of each day. No. 1 
northern, $3@3.35; No. 2, $2.95@3.30; No. 3, 
$2.90 @3.25. 
BARLEY—Down 20c. 
Maltsters and shippers 








Receipts, 125 cars. 
were in the market, 


and offerings were well taken of. No. 3, 
$1.67@1.87; No. 4, $1.55@1.86; feed and re- 
jected, $1.50@1.78. 

RYE—Prices were 25@28c lower. Millers 


and shippers bought freely on the decline, 
and practically nothing was carried over. 
Receipts, 82 cars. No. 1, $1.91@2.17; No. 2, 


$1.90@2.16; No. 3, $1.89@2.15%. 


OATS—Declined 14@15c. Receipts, 195 
cars, Demand was good at all times, and 
all offerings were taken. Millers bought 
freely of choice, while shippers took all 


grades. No. 2 white, $1.01@1.14; No. 3 
white, 99% c@$1.13%; No. 4 white, 99c@ 
$1.12% 

CORN—Fell off 16@20c. 


Receipts, 70 cars, 


Demand was good from millers for choice, 
while shippers and the local trade bought 
yellow and mixed. No. 3 yellow, $1.89@2.04; 


No. 4 yellow, $1.87@2.03; No. 3 mixed, $1.86 


@2; No. 3 white, $1.90@2.06. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


e~Receipts— -Shipments—, 








1920 1919 1920 
Flour, bbls... 17,050 33,600 16,792 
Wheat, bus. 55,350 58,960 161,960 
Corn, bus... 98,325 107,030 82,085 4 
Oats, bus... 391,115 304,980 2,530,000 246,180 
Barley, bus. 195,615 423,900 45,915 160,061 
Rye, bus.... 110,870 41,850 54,802 9,450 
Feed, tons.. 612 1,240 2,961 2,464 
TOLEDO, MAY 22 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 

98's, f.o.b. mill, $14.15 @14.60. 


MILLFEED—C:z 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 


Toledo: 


ir lots, 


Winter wheat bran ............ $61.00 @62.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 63.00 @ 64.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 65.00 @ 66.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ - @70.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@13.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 22 cars, 6 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 22 cars, 8 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 47 cars, 32 contract. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus.. 30,800 14,700 22,795 7,020 

Corn, bus.... 27,500 9,400 17,775 3,700 

Oats, bus.... 96,350 77,900 16,600 75,440 
PHILADELPHIA, MAY 22 

FLOUR—Receipts, 1,000 bbls, and 7,377,114 


Ibs in sacks. Exports, 62,857 ‘sacks to Con- 
stantinople, 40,173 to Glasgow, 23,945 to 
London, 83,682 to Leith, 6,485 to Liverpool, 
68,429 to Danzig, 32,187 to Bristol, 267,833 
to Trieste and 100,973 to Batoum. Quota- 
tions per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 
Genet GEOR DRG okies ccécvess $14.75 @15.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.00 @14.50 
Spring Bret CIOGF .ccsccccsccccs 11.00 @12.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.50@15.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.50@14.50 
Soft winter straight ........... 12.95 @13.50 
RYE FLOUR—Offerings light, and market 


early in week further advanced 50c@$1.25 
bbl. Improvement since partially lost, how- 
ever, under break in grain. Quotations, $12 
@14 per 196 lbs, in sacks, according to 
quality. 

WHEAT—Markei nominal. Receipts, 628,- 
556 bus; exports, 184,000; stock, 1,739,248. 


CORN—Market fluctuated considerably, 
but showed little net change for the week. 
Receipts, 24,382 bus; stock, 116,868. Quo- 


tations, as to quality and location, at $2@ 
2.07, the latter for No. 2 yellow. 


CORN GOODS—Offerings light, but buyers 


Quo- 


holding off and market barely steady. 
tations: 
Kiln-dried— 
Granulated yellow meal, 
Granulated white meal, 


100-1b sacks 
fancy. .$....@4.90 
fancy.. ... 


Yellow table meal, fancy ..... oe eee + @4.80 
White table meal, fancy ....... «...@6.16 
White corn flour, fancy ........+. «+-@6.16 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... ....@65.15 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases... «os» @2.40 
MILLFEED—Production wnat rr offer- 
ings light. Market firm, but trade quiet. 
Quotations: 
Spring bran ..... Ceoetensseuees $63.50@64.00 
Bott winter OFAM oecsccccsesee - 64.00@64.50 
Standard middlings ........... 64.00 @ 65.00 
PI@SS MIGEURGS. os ccovdecscacve 68.00 @69.00 
Red dog ..... eoreccceccneccace 75.00 @76.00 


-Supplies on, and so little whole- 
it was impos- 


OATS 
sale business transacted that 
sible to establish a satisfactory wholesale 
market. A few sales of No. 2 white noted 
at $1.38@1.40 bu. Receipts, 129,239 bus; 
stock, 105,820. 


OATMEAL—Quiet, and showed little 
change. Offerings moderate but ample. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.68; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-1b sacks, $11.70; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $11.36@12.94; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 22 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $14.60@15, 
standard $13.90@14.50, first clear $10@11.40; 
hard winter patent $13.60@14, straight $13@ 
13.30, first clear $10.20@11.20; soft winter 
patent $12.80@14.50, straight $12@12.40, first 
clear $9.50@10.20, 

MILLFEED—Bran is quoted at $55@57.50 
ton; gray shorts, $64.50@65; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal $50, No. 2 $45; oat feed, $48.50; white 
hominy feed, $66. 

WHEAT 


262 cars, 


Receipts, 
prices: No 


declined 25c. 
Closing 


-Prices 
against 256. 





1 red, $2.85; No. 2 red, $2.83; No. 3 red, 
$2.80 @2.82. 

CORN—Demand quiet; prices 20c lower. 
Receipts, 229 cars, against 203. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, $1.92; No. 6 corn, $1.80; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.92; o 3 yellow, $1.90@ 
1.92; No. 1 white, $1.93; No. 2 white, $1.90 
@1.93; No. 3 white, $1.88. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.50; cream meal, $4.60; 
grits and hominy, $4.75. 

OATS—Prices 12c lower, demand dull. 
Receipts, 326 cars, against 158. Closing 


prices: No. 2 oats, $1.05; No. $1.04 
@1.05; No. 4 white, $1.03; No. $1.04. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Shipments— 


3 white, 
2 mixed, 


r~Receipts— 








1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbls... 53,200 76,880 76,510 89,520 
Wheat, bus.. 456,036 402,059 447,060 528,610 
Corn, bus.... 429,000 172,900 199,230 124,650 
Oats, bus.... 812,000 498,000 279,520 481,490 
Rye, bus..... 6,881 2,200 1,760 1,380 
3arley, bus.. 4,800 27,200 1,620 3,800 

NEW YORK, MAY 22 

FLOUR—Conditions practically unchanged 
over past three weeks until close of week, 
when mills lowered prices considerably, 
without, however, affecting volume of busi- 
ness. Buyers continued indifferent, and 
seemed holding off till actual results of de- 
control are evident. Prices ranged: spring 
first patent, $16.50@16.90; standard patent, 
$14@15.65; first clear, $11.75@12.25; soft 
winter straight, $13@14; hard winter 
straight, $14@15; first clear, $11@12; rye, 
$11.25@12.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 145,705 


bbls. 

WHEAT—Large drop in prices, 
ket for cash wheat very weak. 
329,500 bus, 


and mar- 
Receipts, 





r grains, corn was 
affected by drop in prices. Anxiety to un- 
load holdings, apparently due to widespread 
belief that traffic jam is about to be broken. 


Price range: No. 2 yellow, $2.04%, June; 
No. 3 yellow, $2.02%, June. Receipts, 12,- 


000 bus. 

OATS—Market declined along with corn 
and other grains. Prices ranged $1.42@1.47, 
according to quality. Receipts, 328,000 bus. 





BOSTON, 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, 
Spring patents, special short.. 


MAY 22 
in sacks: 
-$15.50@16.25 


Spring patents, standard ...... 14.25 @15.50 
Spring first clears ..........+. 10.75 @13.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 13.75 @15.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 13.75 @14.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 13.25@14.00 
Soft winter clears ............:. 12.00 @13.25 
HPO BOG, PACOME cc secciivcscee 11.75 @12.50 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with prices 
generally higher. Spring bran, $62.50; win- 
ter bran, $62.50@63; middlings, $66@70; 
mixed feed, $65.50@72; red dog, $77.50; sec- 
ond clears, $88; gluten feed, $80.12; hominy 
feed, $77.40; stock feed, $76.50@80.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $53.50; cottonseed meal, $74 
@77,—all in 100’s, 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, with 
market firmly held. White corn flour, $5.50; 
white corn meal, $5.50; hominy grits and 
samp, $5.50; white corn flakes and cream of 
maize, $6.50; yellow granulated corn meal, 
$5.25; bolted yellow, $5.20; feeding corn 
meal, $4.20@4.25; cracked corn, $4.25 @4.30, 
—all in 100’s., 

OATMEAL—Market steady, with moderate 








































































































918 


offerings and fair demand at $5.95 for rolled 
and $6.84 for cut and ground, -in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts— -——Stocks— 

1920 1919 1920 1919- 
Flour, bbis.... 9,525 38,490 ..... «ees. 
Wheat, bus... 30,120 74,500 190,702 697,094 
Se Mie. ok.eness 1,075 wen. “atone 
Oats, bus..... 17,810 38,875 11,223 499,076 
SR Pre es ee ee ee 1,005 78,854 
Barley, bus 49,600 1,300 49,291 170,198 
Millfeed, tons. ..... SRS “sndve ~ceces 
Corn meal, bbls _.., ee eee tee 
Oatmeal, cases ee uapee “ownes ~~ o¥eee 
Oatmeal, sacks 30 BBO ceca § ceese 


Exports from Boston during the week: to 








Liverpool, 16,000 bus wheat. 
BUFFALO, MAY 22 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $ -@15.50 
BEE ORO oc icc ccccccccces @15.50 
MT hetcee es tennoccceccs @12.00 
CE UE cee ccc cncdecceces @ 8.60 
DEE: 662tar Cos cccecees @15.00 
Rye, pure white ...........00.. @14.00 
Ey OPINED bo cde rcdecccccccee @13.25 

Sacked 

Re ON. sce dba e eee s gee es $.. @60.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@63.50 
WEN BOOED. ca cncescccsccccccese «.+ + @63.50 
Flour middlings . - @67.50 
Red dog, per ton +» @73.60 
Corn. meal, table, per ton ...... 88.00@90.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... wees» @84.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......... -» @86.00 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... .- @74.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... .-@76.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... - @73.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... - @76.00 
See ee, TE GO ce sccccvcccess «++ -@64.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... 5.80@ 6.00 
Oat feed, sacked, ton .......... «eee» @60.00 


WHEAT—No demand here, and offerings 
light. 

CORN—Supply light, and all sold as soon 
as offered. Prices were ic lower after the 
opening, and the close was nominal, due to 
the break in the West and not a car on the 
market here. Buyers would probably have 


paid the following prices: No, 1 yellow, 
$2.17; No. 2 yellow, $2.16; No. 3 yellow, 
$2.15; No. 4 yellow, $2.10; No. 5 yellow, 
$2.06; No. 6 yellow, $1.98@2.03,—on track, 


through billed. 

OATS—Good demand from millers, and 
market firm at last week’s prices until to- 
day, when there was a break of 3c, and the 


market cleaned up at that decline. Pros- 
pects are for lower prices Monday. Closing: 
No. 1 white, $1.23%; No. 2 white, $1.23; 
No. 3 white, $1.22; No. 4 white, $1.21,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Nothing done. Sellers were 


asking $1.85@1.95 for spot malting. 
RYE—No. 2 was quoted 5c over Chicago. 
No sales, 





BALTIMORE, MAY 22 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Soft winter short patent ....... 


in 98-lb 


oscccescocse $14.50 @15.00 
13.50@14.00 
14.25@14.75 
13.25 @13.75 
13.00 @13.50 


Soft winter straight (mear-by).. 11.75@12.25 
ee GE, WRIEO cca cv ccccccccecs 11.50@12.00 
Rye flour, standard ........... 10.75 @11.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...... --@16.00 
City mills’ blended patent ..... --@15.50 
City mills’ winter patent ...... eves 6 @14.25 
City mills’ winter straight ..... «eee +@14.00 


MILLFEED—Reached the apex of the ad- 
vance and has begun to recede. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $62@ 
63; soft winter bran, $63@64; standard mid- 
dlings, $65@66; flour middlings, $67@68; red 
dog, $74@75; city mills’ bran and middlings, 
$65 @66. 

WHEAT—Down 23c; 
ment good. Receipts, 587,965 bus; exports, 
466,019; stock, 1,284,397. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $3.05 asked; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $3.02; range for week of 
sample grade, $2.90@3.12. 

CORN—Off 10c; movement and demand 
limited. Receipts, 26,223 bus; exports, 10,- 
693; stock, 296,087. Closing prices: contract 
$1.92, nominal; range of southern for 
week, $1.95@2.02; spot near-by yellow or 
white cob, bbl, $8.75. 

OATS—Lost 10c; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 38,977 bus; stock, 113,142. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, $1.21, 
nominal; No. 3 white, domestic, $1.20 asked. 

RYE—Dropped 25%c; movement large, de- 
mand light. Receipts, 904,208 bus; exports, 
657,516; stock, 761,665. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $2.18% bid; early in 
week, sales were made at $2.45. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 25 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


no demand, move- 





Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $14.50@15.00 
Standard patent ............++. 14.00@14.50 
SPOT ECTLIE CLT 13.30@14.10 
DCMI op cc scdcabsccic 11.00@11.40 
Second clear, jute ..........++. 8.50@ 8.75 
Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (May 25), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .............. $12.50 @13.25 
BPE TEED ee Sec cecsccceccess 10.80@11.00 
hota a cae sn oes oc cenecee 8.75@ 9.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
May 28... ...... 369,760 210,580 346,380 
May 22... -275,050 369,760 210,580 346,380 
May 165... 253,780 374,555 212,445 347,895 
May 8..., 268,265 328,820 176,920 363,340 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
May 29... wcs.e- 81,210 10,560 15,730 
May 22... 400 81,210 10,560 15,730 
May 15... 3,445 65,175 8,630 27,580 
May 8.... 4,135 44,725 16,415 39,005 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Apr. 10. 65 70,710 145,155 275,475 eee 
Apr. 17. 65 70,710 98,440 291,840 «++ 2,075 
Apr. 24. 65 70,710 125,235 261,995 1,025 see 
May 1.. 64 70,535 149,765 276,000 1,035 1,440 
May 8.. 64 70,535 146,450 259,600 1,975 


- 62 69,795 174,270 260,270 305 1,730 
- 55 56,195 138,825 202,355 «++ 1,050 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 25), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


May 25 Year ago 
WOR sic ciccccves $52.50@53.00 $34.50@36.00 
Stand. middlings.. 58.00@58.50 44.00@45.00 
Flour middlings... 63.00@64.00 651.00@52.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 68.00@69.00 55.00@57.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $77.50@78.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 77.00@77.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 76.75@77.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 76.00@76.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 57.50@58.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5.50@ 6.55 
Corn meal, yellowt .....-cceecs 5.45@ 5.50 
WePO BOG, WRI? weccvoscsscece 11.25 @11.30 


8.80@ 8.90 
11.90 @11.95 
11.70@11.75 


Rye flour, pure dark*........... 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bblit 
Rolled oats** +++» @5.57% 
Mill screenings, light, per tom... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00 @40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal* oes + @65.00 
*In sacks. {Per 100 lbs, {Per bb! in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 





neapolis: No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Dee NEE. 6.550606026000 2.16% 2.13% 
MEE GUTOR. 2 ove tiages 2.23% 2.20% 
pO ere Tee 2.21% 2.18% 
BOG CUE escccnescvce 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Bee WEED Sc cccecvcks 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
TRO WHEE ccccscccsdace 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 

es Bee 200@202 101 @103 
S|) eee 200@202 101 @103 
\ BE 200@201 103% @105% 
de See 193@195 100 ‘@101 
A. Beer 187@189 101 @102% 
MY OO 6-050 capeues 180@183 99% @101% 

Rye Barley 
a a eee 208 @209 142@175 
rae 203 @204 140@172 
Pr DO sa pccnecwe 203% @205% 135 @168 
ee rere 186% @187% 125@165 
Bee GF sc osteweers 187% @189% 125@165 
Be DM woarineens 197 @198 125 @163 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 24 
May 22 May 15 1919 

Wheat, Due ...ss 1,665,000 1,309,640 937,500 
Flour, bbis ...... 18,168 24,855 28,200 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,112 1,439 3,509 
Corn, DGS .ccsise 98,010 48,800 111,100 
Oats, bus ....... 226,920 246,250 332,100 
Barley, bus ..... 233,180 127,720 724,800 
ee 80,580 68,340 202,120 
Flaxseed, bus 60,480 45,240 91,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: May 24 

May 22 May 15 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 870,750 812,410 1,425,760 
Flour, bbis ...... 299,553 247,351 409,229 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,724 406 16,236 
a ee 52,000 55,470 45,510 
OGtR DUB aveccee 372,860 297,330 267,400 
Barley, bus ..... 135,150 207,230 815,670 
MG, DUB seccccece 352,800 230,230 881,260 
Flaxseed, bus ... 1,100 2,000 7,800 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 24 May 25 











May 22 May15 1919 1918 
Wo. 1 dark ..... 426 441 1,232 eee 
No. 1 northern.. 75 72 2,193 ee 
No. 2 northern.. ‘6 es 116 soe 
OURSTD ccccseocs 5,652 5,916 2,330 ape 
BOR co scccks 6,152 6,429 5,871 58 
Be BEEt vepcace 5,159 5,975 é 8% ae 
BR BORG ccccaes 9,381 9,316 — 
Im 3086 .nccess 4,023 4,338 aus 


COARSE GRAIN STOCK 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 24 May 25 May 26 


May 22 May15 1919 1918 1917 
Corm ... %6 55 15 610 95 
Oats ...1,675 1,805 2,149 554 4,873 
Barley .. 689 693 2,112 895 489 
Rye ....3,809 4,102 4,571 162 84 
Flaxseed. 15 14 32 30 129 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls—  -—Duluth——_,, 
Track To. arr. Track May July 


May 18,...$4.49% 4.44% 4.49% 4.47 4.42 
May 19.... 4.47% 4.42% 4.45% 4.44 4.40 
May 20.... 4.42% 4.87% 4.39% 4.35 4.35 
May 21.... 4.08% 4.03% 4.04% 4.02 4.01 
May 22.... 4.17% 4.12% 4.12% 4.10 4.10 
May 24.... 4.47% 4.40 4.43% 4.41 4.40 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -———In store——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 60 91 117 15 32 30 
Duluth..... 12 27 ee 35 181 293 


Totals.... ta 328 «6ST 50 213 323 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to May 
22, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











c—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

Minneapolis . 8,815 6,476 395 1,879 
DGIBER ..cccsce 1,282 3,618 793 3,224 
Totals .osses 5,097 9,094 1,188 5,103 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Cc May 22 ~ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
--1,370 287 115 778 4 





Baltimore 





Boston ..... 184 eure a8 1 64 
Buffalo ..... 5,178 427 1,558 3,586 579 
Chicago 4,478 598 2,467 487 800 
Detroit ..... 23 20 64 24 eee 
Duluth ..... 1,473 ese 27 294 142 
Galveston ..4,236 eee 2 194 302 
Indianapolis. 208 372 102 3 ene 
Kan, City...7,841 194 208 53 eee 
Milwaukee... 431 294 658 223 152 
Minneapolis 6,557 55 1,830 2,897 1,009 
N. Orleans. .1,311 116 197 27 718 
New York... 531 15 203 675 33 
Omaha ..... 1,361 502 260 130 14 
Peoria ..... 2 50 67 oss re 
Philadelphia 1,81 113 101 436 5 
St. Louis.... 392 337 199 10 17 
Toledo ..... 572 19 47 162 ese 
Canals ..... ose ao 36 eee 
EG OO 2c oces 130 196 83 oe» 

Totals ...38,097 3,399 8,301 10,049 3,839 
Last year ..27,615 2,549 16,680 11,527 10,706 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 845,000 bus; corn, 657,- 
000; rye, 1,172,000. Increases—Oats, 2,007,- 
000 bus; barley, 478,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
SS 55 13 95 =e 
ree 115 17 63 11 
Consolidated ..... 216 37 118 35 
OMBUVICS. scvcvecce 636 53 27 oe 
WeRtOTR cccccece 103 18 13 20 
Grain Growers .. 301 151 57 ee 
Fort William .... 75 256 8 6 
Th Be Be cnévere cs 109 82 28 18 
Northwestern .... 249 178 29 oe 
Port Arthur ..... 1,660 354 100 et 
Thunder Bay .... 233 368 25 14 
Cam. Govt .2.ie- 131 88 47 78 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 399 157 65 44 
Richardson ..... 294 130 34 5 
Dav. & Smith ... 93 17 12 

DORIS ce ccssces 4,669 1,920 721 229 
WOR? GRO cwacseces 11,814 4,379 2,359 199 
ReCeiPts ..cccess 632 433 68 13 
Rail shipments... 128 181 24 16 
Lake shipments.. 1,806 1,146 323 oan 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Bee, 3 BAPE ..c0 coe: BOS Qe Weecees . es 
No. 1 northern..1,287 No. 2C. W...... 414 
No. 2 northern..1,118 No. 3 C. W...... 193 
No. 3 northern.. 649 Ex. 1 feed ..... 72 

$ Oat. & BOOS. obivs duce 161 

Bae SB BORE. cacévcvcs 356 

lM ee 724 

20 — 

DGFUM .osiseces 13 BWC .sevvens 1,920 
Pee eee 1,236 
WORM occisesi 4,669 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 








1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
May 19.... 181 83 176 1 153 
May 20.... 208 117 39 i 
mor o6.... 186 iy 208 
May 22.... 249 100 651 3 101 
May 24.... 350 163 103 ee 
May 25.... 223 136 41 3 178 
Totals ..1,341 730 483 10 677 

*Holiday. 

India’s 1919-20 Wheat Crop 

Wasuinoton, D. CC. May 22.—The 

American consul-general at Calcutta, 


James A. Smith, has reported to the De- 
partment of State that the second official 
forecast of India’s 1919-20 wheat crop 
places the area sown at 28,553,000 acres, 
as against 23,729,000 (revised figures) at 
the corresponding date last year. This 
represents an increase of approximately 
20 per cent. The estimate covers all the 
important wheat-growing areas except 
Kashmir. 
Joun J, Marrinan. 


May 26, 1920 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., May 22.—Some. 
what better demand for flour has been 
noted in the Southeast this week. Buy. 
ers have been calling for scatterec |ot; 
of one to three cars to care for innme. 
diate requirements. Practically no jjoo,. 
ings of large contracts for forward ship. 
ment are being made. Many of the mill 
are confining shipments to 30 days. anq 
advising buyers to be conservati\.» jy 
making their purchases. Current sale: 
are running about 30 per cent oF the 
capacity of the mills. Specificatio: s 9, 
old contracts are being received in atis. 
factory volume. 

According to reports received ai thp 
office of J. B. McLemore, secreta:~ of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association the 
amount of outstanding contract. j, 
slightly in excess of previous years, \ hile 
surplus stocks of wheat are practi ally 
the same. Stocks in the hands of joh- 
bers are reported from medium to | rge, 
small stocks being reported from nj 
one southeastern state. , 

There has been wider variatio; jn 
prices than usual, owing to some of the 
mills being long on wheat, and inc! ned 
to sell flour near the basis of prey ous 
purchases. Quotations at the close of the 
week were substantially as follows: ‘\est 
or short soft winter wheat patent. 9x 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$14.75@15.25; standard or regular )at- 
ent, $14@14.50; straight patent, $13..0@ 
14; first clears, $10.50@11. 

Millfeed in fair demand at unchay ved 
prices, as follows: soft winter wi’ cat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio K ‘ver 
points, $59@61; standard middlings, 65 
@67. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeas} orn 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to {he 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour 
Weekly output " 
capacity for week tivity 
This WOOK .<c.cKs 127,830 57,867 5 
Last week ....... 173,640 74,063 
ZOAF OOO. ccccecas 216,390 115,011 
Two years ago... 177,990 44,810 
Three years ago.. 162,900 105,822 
CORN MEAL 


The demand continues light for corn 
meal. Mills with a capacity of 69,000 
bus this week ground 17,689, or 25.6 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 25,83, 
or 32 per cent, last week, and 14.2 per 
cent the week before. Quotations: in- 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.0.b, 
Ohio River points, $4.30@4.50; bolicd, 
20c more. 

NOTES 

L. P. Cook & Co., of Memphis, }: ive 
purchased the elevator of the Bluff City 
Grain Co. in that city. 

The Joe Daniels Co., Little Rock, A’k., 
has begun operation of its new mill «nd 
elevator, recently completed. 

Joun Lerri 





Canada’s Decontrol Problem 

Toronto, Ont., May 22.—Pressiir 
upon the Canadian government for a le- 
cision regarding control of new-cop 
wheat is becoming stronger every (vy. 
Private reports from Ottawa seem to ‘1\- 
dicate that the cabinet will postpone 
tion until the last possible moment. \- 
parently, the members of governm \i 
cannot make up their minds as to w)at 
would be the most popular policy. 

Reports from Ottawa on Friday stad 
that a deputation from the Winni).¢g 
Grain Exchange which waited on the g. v- 
ernment on Thursday afternoon rega 
ing decontrol of the wheat market 
headed by Dr. Magill, secretary of | 
exchange, as spokesman. The argum: 
in favor of decontrol were pressed ho: 
Among other things it was declared t! 
if open trading is permitted, farm: 's 
may get more for their wheat than unr 
the old system. 

A deputation from the Dominion M 
ers’ Association, which is confined larg: |) 
to Ontario winter wheat millers, wai! ¢ 
on the government at Ottawa last we 'k 
for the purpose of asking that an eaily 
decision be made about further measu:°s 
of control. Some millers favor anot! °r 
year of control and some do not, but b: ‘h 
elements are agreed that the governme'!! 
ought to make up its mind, at the earlic+t 
possible moment, which way the questio 
is to be settled. 

A. H, Battey. 
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Complaints of dull flour demand are 
‘ine made by most of the port mills. 
Loca! and California business is very 
light, and high wheat prices handicap ex- 
01 “ade. 
;, Upited Kingdom importers are in the 
ma . but are about 50¢c bbl below 
millers’ ideas. They are bidding $11.50 
f.a wr club straights, and secured some 
flour at that price recently, but the. mills 
no emand $12. 

ttle business is being worked to 
Ce | and South American countries, 
but (‘hose markets are too well supplied 
wi uur to buy, excepting brands which 
ha n established trade. Recent sales 
ha ween at $11.50@11.85 bbl for cut- 
off isis 49-lb cottons. 

bcd is searce, and firmly held at $54 
ton, in straight cars, for mill-run, 
delivered transit points. San Francisco 
in s Angeles are bidding $63@65 for 
m n, delivered, May shipment, but 
ur uring little. California is also bid- 
d 78 ton for low-grade, but the mills 
h ittle to offer. 

Soft wheat flour is firmer. Family pat- 
el still quoted at $13.55 bbl, basis 
19 ut-off, $11.25@12; straights, $11.50 
@ Hard wheat flours are 40@60c 
lo than a week ago. North Dakota 
te itent is quoted at $16.30 bbl, basis 
98 irloads, track here; Montana first 
p t, $15@15.80; Kansas first patent, 
SI] 16.25. 

oriental markets have been placed 
r out of line by the steady and 
he decline in the value of silver. Last 
December the Hongkong dollar was 
q d at $1.08, May 14 at 9lc, and to- 
d t 84c. The Shanghai tael, which 
u uoted at $1.71 on Dec. 8, has now 
a ed to $1.19. 
Kuropean demand for wheat has 
less active the last few days. Pre- 
s, however, are still well maintained 
bu for club and 75¢c for marquis. 
I tofore the European demand has 
‘onfined to soft wheats, but some 
f rd wheat is now reported. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


ekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
is reported to The Northwestern 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

COR .cscseds 52,800 20,470 39 
VOOR wecccces BR, BOO 17,150 33 
SO cvescvessis 46,800 48,228 103 
ars ago..... 46,800 20,189 43 
irs ago 40,800 17,414 42 
irs ago..... 40,800 16,581 41 
irs ago . 40,800 9,337 23 


eekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
ls, as reported to The Northwestern 


\ 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
COR oe cceene ee 32,947 58 
OK sevicerns BECGe 33,412 59 
BO scesccssss OF,0080 44,199 77 
ears ago..... 57,000 32,918 57 
years ago.... 57,000 30,506 53 
years ago ... 57,000 23,623 42 
ars ago..... 57,000 17,463 34 

NOTES 


P. Baumann, assistant general man- 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, is visit- 
ho Tenn., and southeastern 
<ets, 

le Wallingford, of the General 
imship Corporation, is in port. She 
inaugurate the company’s new serv- 
to South American ports. 

fenry L. Routh, of Payne & Routh, 
‘ur and grain importers, of London, 
S in Seattle this week, en route from 
lifornia to the East via Canada. 


} 


The Bantu, the third of the Isthmian 
Steamship Line’s freighters, operating in 
the new New York-Pacific Coast service, 
is due at Vancouver, B. C., May 25. 
Ships of this line have been calling at 
west coast American ports, from which 
they have proceeded to the United King- 
dom. 

The Shipping Board has assigned five 
12,600-ton, combined passenger and 
freight carriers, to the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., for transpacific service 
between Seattle and Tacoma and the 
Orient. ._The steamships are being built 
on the Atlantic Coast, and will be de- 
livered in the autumn. 

The Pacific Motorship Co. will inaugu- 
rate a South American service with the 
sailing of the Balcatta, about June 15, 
from Vancouver, B. C. American ports 
of call will include Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles; Peruvian, Paita, 
Eten, Callao and Mollendo; Chilean, 
Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta and Val- 
paraiso. 

The North Atlantic & Western Steam- 
ship Co. has announced the establish- 
ment of an Atlantic-Pacific coast steam- 
ship service, and has appointed the Pa- 
cific Steamship Co. Pacific Coast agent. 
The service was begun by the sailing of 
the Artigus from Boston, May 5, and 
from Philadelphia, May 20. The sched- 
ule includes Wilmington, Del., San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle and probably 
Vancouver, B. C., as ports of call. The 
West Togus will sail from Boston in 
this service for Philadelphia, May 25, 
and from Philadelphia, June 1. Charles 
E. Ware, of Boston, is president of the 
company, and Albert B. Jackson, for- 
merly president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, of Philadelphia, is back 
of the enterprise. Freight is being 
booked for the return passage of the 
Artigus for June sailing from this coast, 
and for the West Togus July 6. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., May 22.—While 
there has been no recession in the price 
of flour in this city, indications are that, 
if the wheat market continues to decline, 
there will be a new schedule on milling 
products, including flour. Current quo- 
tations: flour, cotton 98’s, $15.35@15.50, 
f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; bran $54, 
and millfeeds $56, same terms. 


NOTES 


C. B. Hillsbury, formerly with the 
Royal Milling Co. in charge of its Spo- 
kane office, has resigned, and is now 
with the Highway Trailer Co. as_ its 
northwestern district representative. Mr. 
Hillsbury has been in this city for the 
past week calling upon friends. 

Charles Henry Austin, pioneer resident 
of Cascade and member of the board of 
directors of the Cascade Milling Co., 
dropped dead at his stock ranch east of 
Cascade today, aged 76. He was a na- 
tive of Burlington, Vt., and came to 
Chestnut valley, east of Cascade, 38 years 
ago, locating there and making a for- 
tune as a stockman. 

Some of the city bakers have turned 
to the policy of the smaller loaf and, in- 
stead of advancing the price for bread, 
as was considered a week ago, there is 
now some promise that they will provide 
a loaf to be sold at a lower price than 
heretofore. There is a forecast for a 
10c loaf and a 15c loaf, though only the 
léc loaf has appeared, that taking the 
place of what previously sold at 18c, and 
as yet offered only by one bakery. 

P. A. Heimlich, for the past two years 
in charge of efficiency work for the 
Royal Milling Co., has resigned, and on 
June 15 will join the sales department 
of the Listman Mills at La Crosse, Wis., 


as assistant manager. Mr. Heimlich for- 
merly was engaged in the practice of 
law, but left the profession to enter busi- 
ness with the Royal Milling Co. W. R. 
Clarke, the sales-manager for the List- 
man Mills, was with the Royal Milling 
Co. in this city until a month ago. 


Great Falls will present her arguments 
to the members of the International Joint 
Waterways Commission on Monday even- 
ing, May 24, when that body visits this 
city on its tour of the Northwest. It has 
been arranged to have a committee of 
business men entertain the commission at 
dinner and tell of the outlook for freight 
production that might be benefited by 
the waterways development through the 
Great Lakes, such as is conceived in the 
plan for which the commission is now 
gathering information. From here the 
commission will go to Helena, where it 
will give a hearing for the state of Mon- 
tana. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 


Ocven, Uran, May 22.—Despite the 
decline in the larger grain markets yes- 
terday, Utah and Idaho millers an- 
nounced that there had been no imme- 
diate recession from the high figures in 
Utah, offerings being at $2.70 bu for soft 
wheat and $2.90 for hard, at Utah com- 
mon points. Practically all of the grain 
of both states has been moved, though 
there are some shipments going through 
to eastern centers. Pacific Coast demand 
has fallen off with the marketing of the 
new crop from the Imperial valley dis- 
tricts, according to reports reaching Og- 
den, and the intermountain wheat is now 
finding new outlets eastward. 

Mills have sufficient grain for the re- 
mainder of the year, and are not in the 
market for any wheat now. Practically 
every company has advance flour orders 
booked which will utilize all the old wheat 
in storage. One of the largest bookings 
of the week was reported from a Twin 
Falls, Idaho, mill, which accepted an or- 
der for 3,000 bbls of flour from Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Prices were practically unchanged dur- 
ing the week, with quotations for Utah 
common points at $13.50 bbl for best soft 
wheat patents and $14 for hard wheat 
flour. Pacific Coast offerings were only 
slightly higher, $13.50 for high patents 
and $14.25 for hard wheat flours, f.o.b. 
California common points. Quotations 
for Ohio River and southern Mississippi 
River points were $13.70 for standard 
and $14 for family patents, f.o.b. river 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran advanced very materially during 
the week, reaching $60 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, 
and the highest sales reported to Pacific 
Coast buyers were at $67. 


NOTES 


Millers of the Salt Lake district held 
an informal conference, Thursday, at the 
Salt Lake Commercial Club, regarding 
present price conditions. 


John H. Rosseter, president of the 
Sperry Flour Co., is in Ogden conferring 
with local officials of the company rela- 
tive to the more rapid construction of the 
large Sperry plant here. 


Arthur J. Rowe, confectionery dealer 
of Adelaide, Australia, who visited in 
Salt Lake this week, reported that, under 
the Australian government food regula- 
tions, sugar is selling at about 12c lb, 
this price being fixed for three years. 


Owing to the increased price of sugar, 
bakers in Utah have increased prices of 
pies, cakes, doughnuts and many other 
products about 20 per cent during the 
past two weeks. Notices of the increases, 
which do not affect bread, have been 
posted in retail bakeries. 


William Bailey, secretary of the Utah 
State Board of Equalization, has an- 
nounced that the state officials will make 
efforts to have Congress continue ap- 
propriations for the maintenance of the 
cereal office of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, including the 
station at Nephi, Utah. Word has been 
received that this station is to be closed 
on Sept. 30. Efforts will be made to 
continue the work throughout this year, 
through stringent economy. 


W. E. Zouppann. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., May 22.—Inquiry 
for flour showed marked improvement 
early this week, and reports indicated 
that a number of round lots were worked 
by jobbers. The sharp break in wheat 

rices on Wednesday tended to demora- 
ize the market, and further buying is 
likely to be suspended until conditions 
become more settled. Mill prices showed 
little change this week. Coast mills, if 
anything, are somewhat firmer. Prices 
are as follows: Kansas standard patents, 
$14@14.50; Dakota, $15@15.50; Montana, 
$14@14.50; eastern first clear, $10.75@11; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$13.50@14,—in 98's, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

Millfeed continues firm, and the gen- 
eral scarcity and lack of offerings would 
indicate a continued firm market. Bran 
and mill-run now sell at $56@58 ton. 


NOTES 

A San Francisco office of Frazar & 
Co., 30 Church -Street, New York City, 
has been opened, with offices in the First 
National Bank Building, under the local 
management of Herbert G. Walker. 

George P. Lammert, of the Hongkong 
Chamber of Commerce, has been in San 
Francisco for the past week. His work 
in Hongkong consists largely in inspect- 
ing, weighing and grading all rice that is 
handled through that port, which is one 
of the largest rice centers in the world. 

L. Perez, multimillionaire, and the 
largest property owner in the Philippines, 
arrived here yesterday on the Columbia, 
on his way to Barcelona, Spain. Mr. 
Perez is head of the importing and ex- 
porting firm of Perez, Samanillo Her- 
manos, with offices in Manila and Bar- 
celona. 

A. M. Wallen, deputy sealer of weights 
and measures, who has been in Tuolume 
County, California, for the last three 
weeks, discovered recently 19 sacks of 
flour of light weight, some of them be- 
ing as much as two pounds short. He 
ordered the sacks to be refilled before 
being sold to the public. 

Reports having reached the office of 
C. E. Sullivan, farm adviser, that grass- 
hoppers are making their appearance in 
the vicinity of the Sutter Buttes, an or- 
ganized effort will be made to prevent 
the pests from gaining a stronghold. 

Atholl McBean was re-elected presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce at a meeting of the recently 
elected board of 21 new directors yester- 
day. Other officers chosen are: Wiggin- 
ton E. Creed, first vice-president, vice 
W. T. Smith; Robert Newton Lynch, sec- 
ond vice-president; George C. Board- 
man, third vice-president; Stuart F. 
Smith, treasurer; L. M. King, secretary. 

R. C. Mason. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, OrEGon, May 22.—There has 
been only a moderate amount of flour 
business in the local market this week. 
Prices are on a firm basis at last week’s 
level, patents and bakers being quoted at 
$13.75 bbl. 

The feed market is strong, so far as 
mill-run is concerned, which is nominally 
listed at $54@55 ton. The mills have but 
little to offer. Rolled barley is quoted at 
$72@73, rolled oats at $73@74 and 
cracked corn at $80@81. - 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This Week «cscesss 48,000 34,756 72 
Last week ........ 48,000 31,124 64 
Beee GE coswucses 42,600 37,348 85 
Two years ago .... 40,500 14,311 35 
Three years ago ..: 33,000 29,137 88 


Fluctuations in wheat in the East have 
had no effect on prices here. Supplies 
are so small that premiums have con- 
tinued their steady advance, 60c over the 
basic price now being asked for soft 
wheat, and 70@75c for hard. 

Coarse grains have followed the trend 
of the Chicago market and, with the eas- 
ing off, operations have slowed down. 
Last bids at the exchange were: bulk 
corn, May $76, June $72.50, July $70; 
white feed oats, May, June and July, 
$69.50; blue barley, May $67.50, June 
$67, July $65; feed barley, May $66, 
June $65, July $64. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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The daily movement of flour in On- 
tario is quite restricted. Buyers are not 
interested beyond immediate needs, as the 
future is too unsettled to encourage 
speculative purchasing. In a general way 
it might be said that mills are running 
about one-third time, although many are 
not working at all. It all depends upon 
the amount of home trade the owners are 
able to command. Domestic prices of 
spring wheat flour remain at last week’s 
level. The standard mill price for regu- 
lation springs is $14.75 bbl, net cash, jute, 
delivered Ontario points. 

Very little winter flour is being made. 
The market is bare of both wheat and 
flour. Prices quoted are more or less 
nominal at $13 bbl for the ordinary run 
of straights, in second-hand jute bags, 
f.o.b. Toronto. 

It is believed the Wheat Board has fair 
quantities of spring wheat flour sold for 
export or under offer, and there need be 
no great surprise if new business should 
be placed with mills shortly. This would 
be welcome, as present conditions entail 
serious daily losses. 

MILLFEED 

The feeding position in Ontario has 
had welcome relief in the fact that pas- 
ture is now available. Nevertheless, there 
is a good demand for bran and shorts, 
with scant supplies. Prices remain at 
the higher levels reached two weeks ago. 
The official wholesale price of bran is 
$54 ton, in mixed or straight cars; shorts, 


$61. 
WHEAT 

Ontario mills have no trouble in get- 
ting all the Manitoba wheat they need, 
but soft winters are almost off the mar- 
ket. Any farmers who have wheat are 
holding it. The Bay port price of Mani- 
tobas is now $3.21%, bu, c.i.f., for No. 1 
northern. No. 1 winter wheat is worth 
$2.98 bu, in store, Montreal. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are very excited. Fluc- 
tuations are violent, and the markets er- 
ratic. As Toronto quotations are gov- 
erned by Winnipeg and Chicago, com- 
ment on what happens here is unneces- 
sary. Today’s quotations: No. 3 white 
Ontario oats, $1.10 bu, point of ship- 
ment; malting barley, $1.87@1.89; rye, 
$2.20@2.25; buckwheat, $1.75@1.80; peas, 
$3; No. 2 Canadian western oats, $1.193,, 
—in store, Fort William; No. 2 yellow 
corn, prompt, $2.40, track, Toronto. 


OATMEAL 


Demand remains light. Quotations: 
rolled oats, $5.25@5.50, in 90-lb jute 
bags; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Oat hulls are selling at 
$43 ton, Montreal freights. 


NOTES 


Oil meal is selling at $75 ton, and oil 
cake at $73, f.o.b. Montreal or Toronto. 

Information received from Ottawa on 
Thursday indicates that representatives 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange were 
to confer with the government on that 
day concerning the question of control- 
ling the wheat market for another year. 

The collapse of a brick storage build- 
ing in Hamilton, Ont., on Thursday, dam- 
aged 65 tons of flour and resulted in 

rsonal injuries to a driver who was in 
the building at the time. The loss is 
not stated. 

A statement by the Dominion govern- 
ment places the area under winter wheat 


in Canada this year at 740,000 acres, 
compared with 672,795 harvested in 1919. 
A very large part of this acreage is in 
the province of Ontario. 

As a result of the recent rise in Ca- 
nadian flour prices, retail dealers 
throughout Ontario who have stocks on 
hand are able to undersell mill door 
prices of millers. How long this will 
last depends upon the size of the stocks 
held by the retail trade. 

Statistics for March show that the cost 
of bread in Canada increased 1% of Ic 
per 1%-lb loaf. This increase was most- 
ly due to higher cost of flour. The aver- 
age cost of producing and delivering 
bread in Canada in March was 7.9c per 
Ib. Consumption for that month showed 
an increase over February. 

On the eve of his departure for Eng- 
land, J. L. Grant, flour-buyer in Canada 
for the British government, was present- 
ed with an illuminated address by the 
Millers’ Committee of Canada. This 
committee represents the entire milling 
industry of this country, and undoubted- 
ly its action will have the hearty ap- 
proval of the trade in all provinces. 

It was inadvertently stated in this de- 
partment recently that the plant of the 
One Northern Milling Co., Ltd., Prince 
Albert, Sask., had been sold to W. J. 
Baldwin, Aurora, Ont., and would be 
moved to that point. It was the plant of 
the Kidd Milling Co., Ltd., Prince Al- 
bert, (owned by One Northern Co., Ltd.,) 
that was sold. The error is regretted. 
The One Northern plant is in steady op- 
eration. 

T. E. Ashton, of the South Australian 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union, Ltd., was 
in Toronto on Friday on his way home 
from England. Mr. Ashton is in Canada 
to study the system of handling grain in 
use in this country, with a view to assist- 
ing his people in a desire to adopt the 
same if this should be found suitable for 
Australian needs. It is believed in Aus- 
tralia that bulk-handling such as we have 
in Canada would be more economical 
than the present mode of procedure in 
that country. Mr. Ashton will spend 
some time in the spring wheat provinces 
of the West, and afterwards will sail 
for home from San Francisco. 





MONTREAL 

Monrtreat, Que., May 22.—A feature 
of the week has been an increased de- 
mand from foreign sources for spring 
wheat flour, and sales amounting to 20,- 
000 tons were made, of which 10,000 will 
go to Hamburg and 10,000 to the United 
Kingdom. Demand from buyers in the 
United States is steady, and further sales 
of several thousand barrels were made 
at $14.50 bbl, in jute, American funds. 
There is also a better demand from South 
Africa at advanced prices, and millers 
have done a moderate amount of busi- 
ness, sales of over 10,000 bbls being re- 
ported. On these mills had to pay to 
the Wheat Board a surtax of $1.50 bbl. 

Some further large quantities are un- 
der offer to foreign buyers, and if any 
of these offers are accepted, stocks held 
by the board will be exhausted. For this 
reason the board may be in the market 
for round lots in the near future. Busi- 
ness with Newfoundland and the British 
West Indies is being done regularly and, 
on the whole, the export flour situation 
is much healthier. 

There is no further change in spring 
wheat flour, prices being maintained at 
$14.85 bbl, in jute, Montreal, less 10c 
bbi for cash. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet. The mar- 
ket is firm, as stocks here are not large 
and offerings are light. Car lots of choice 
grades are quoted at $13.85 bbl, in jute, 


ex-track, and broken lots are selling at 
$14.40@14.50 in new cotton bags, and at 
$14@14.10 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store. 

White corn flour is 50c bbl higher than 
a week ago. Demand is steady, and sales 
have been made at $11.50@11.60 bbl, in 
jute, delivered. 

Millfeed prices are maintained under 
good demand. Car lots of bran are 
quoted at $54.25 ton, and shorts at $61.25, 
in bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 

There is no change in rolled ogts. Sup- 
plies are plentiful. Broken lots of 
standard grades are selling at $5.60 per 
bag of 90 lbs, in cotton, and at $5.50, in 
jute, delivered. 

NOTES 

W. A. Black, vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., who has been in Europe for 
the past two months, is expected home 
in a few days. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager and 
director of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., sailed from Quebec for 
Europe this week and will not return 
until about Aug. 1. 

James Stewart, chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, has been here for 
the most part of the week, and held sev- 
eral conferences with the millers on gen- 
eral business conditions. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Winnirec, Man., May 22.—Every one 
seems to have plenty of flour on hand, 
and business in the West continues quiet. 
Standard brands of spring wheat flour, 
per bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $14.30 
Manitoba points ........seeeeeeeeees 14.30 
Saskatchewan points ..........s.ee05 14.20 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east.. 14.10 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 14.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 14.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 14.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria)......... 14.55 
BEIMOS TRUPGTE cccscccccccnscccscccecs 14.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 


WHEAT 
Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week totaled 1,012 cars, Following 
are the prices being advanced to farm- 
ers by the canadian Wheat Board, basis 
in store, Port Arthur or Fort William, 
together with prices charged for same 
grades in same position, per bushel: 


Farmers Millers 
BF... Saree $2.16 $3.15 
oh eh, eer ery 2.12 3.12 
No. 3 northern ........... 2.08 3.08 
No. 4 wheat .......seee00% 2.02 3.02 
Be © RROERE coi cetcscecas 2.02 3.02 
No. 6 special ....ccsccseee 1.91 2.91 
We.. © GHOCIM) .sccesccecss 1.81 2.81 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public, 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying and 
administration charges, and profits to be 
divided among farmers at close of crop 
year. 

RYE FLOUR 

This market remains unchanged. To- 

day’s quotations: white, $13 bbl, in 98-lb 


bags; straight grades, $12.50; dark, 
$10.50,—f.0.b. cars at mill. 
MILLFEED 


The situation is decidedly easier, and 
mills more able to take care of the de- 
mand. Following are the maximum 
prices fixed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, in mixed or straight car lots, de- 
livered: Manitoba, bran $48, shorts $55; 
Saskatchewan, bran $48, shorts $55; Al- 
berta, Edmonton and points east, bran 


$47, shorts $54; Alberta, points west of 
Edmonton, bran $46, shorts $53; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran MO, 
shorts $56; British Columbia, coast ter- 
ritory, bran $50, shorts $57. 

OATMEAL 

The market for this product shows no 
change. Prices keep firm. Standard 
brands of rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, de- 
livered to the trade, are quoted at $4.90 
in Manitoba, $5.05 in Saskatchewan and 
$5.20 in Alberta. Oatmeal, medium, 
standard or fine cut, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Today’s quotations: fine ground meal, 
$85 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg; cake in 
bulk, $81. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The cash markets have been inactive 
all week. Offerings have been extremely 
light, and demand only fair. Friday’s 
demand was poor. Friday’s quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, $1.191/, bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, $1.801,; 
No. 2 Canadian western rye, $2.15,—in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 

NOTES 

Miss Anna E. Reese, Chicago, who rep- 
resents several leading mills in the Cen- 
tral States, is making a business visit in 
Winnipeg. 

Warm weather the last few days has 
hatched out millions of grasshoppers in 
southern Manitoba. The governments of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan are both 
carrying on a campaign to exterminate 
them. 

Ideal growing weather throughout the 
whole of western Canada is putting the 
pastures in good condition and relieving 
the anxiety over the feed situation. Cat- 
tle are picking up wonderfully after the 
severe winter, and very few points re- 
port horses in such poor condition as to 
hamper spring work. 

M. Liston. 





PHILADELPHIA 
PuitapevpuiA, Pa., May 22,—The flour 
market advanced early in the week, but 
subsequently, with the sharp break in all 
grains, particularly wheat, a decidedly 
weaker tone developed, and limits were 
generally reduced about 50c bbl. De- 
mand was chiefly for spot goods, which 
were available below manufacturers’ 
prices. As a rule, jobbers and bakers 
are pretty well supplied for near wants, 
and trade is quiet, as there is little dis- 
position to anticipate requirements. Rye 
flour and corn products are quiet, with 

moderate but ample offerings. 


NOTES 

E. W. Tallman, sales-manager in this 
territory for the Shredded Wheat Co., 
has returned from a business trip throug! 
the state. 

The North American Forwarding Cor- 
poration, with offices in the Bourse, have 
applied for membership in the Commer- 
cial Exchange. 

The H. L. New System of Bakeries, 
Inc., has been chartered at Wilmingto: 
Del., to do a general baking busines 
with a capital of $100,000. The incer- 
porators are T. L. Roteau, M. A. Bru 


x 


and S. E. Dill, all of Wilmington. 


Among visitors on the Commercial I'x- 
change this week were H. R. DeVore, 
operator of a grain elevator at Toleco, 
Ohio; W. B. Lincoln, of the Armour 
Grain Co., Kansas City; Henry Gennare, 
grain dealer, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; A. 1. 
Selby, flour merchant, Germantown, Mc; 
Arthur V. Blackburn, grain exportc’, 
Baltimore. 

Samuet S. Daniezts. 
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THE ROMANCE OF RICE 


(Continued from page 888.) 

The separator travels rapidly forward 
and backward horizontally about a foot 
in either direction. This motion divides 
the brown rice from the unhulled paddy, 
and delivers each into separate chutes on 
opposite sides of the machine. 

The unhulled, paddy returns to the 
stones, the brown rice passing on to the 
“hullers.” These machines are misnamed, 
as the hull has already been removed by 
the stones; their purpose is to remove 
the outer cuticle of the grain. The rice 
is fed into a series of these machines, con- 
sisting of a spirally grooved, horizontally 

ving cylinder against which a round- 
ed blade is adjusted. The rice passes 
between the two. The friction rubs off 
the outer cuticle, which is drawn off be- 
and this is what is known as rice 


re 


bran, 

e setting of the huller blade is one 
of the most delicate adjustments in the 
m The closer it is set, the more the 
rice is cleaned, but too “hard” milling, as 
it called, will tend to. break the grain. 
The rice passes through two, and some- 
tines three, sets of hullers, each remov- 
ing additional bran. These sets of hullers 
referred to as first break, second 
break, ete. The friction in passing 

ugh the hullers tends to heat the rice. 
‘efore, on leaving the hullers, it 
es into large bins, where it is allowed 
ol and run gradually to the “brush.” 
machine is a vertical cylinder cov- 
| with fins of thick, soft leather, and 
lving at high speed within a screen, 
whole incased. 
) of the brush, and is rubbed between 
leather flaps and the screen, polishing 
nd removing from the surface a 
my, rich powder, sold as rice polish 
lour. The rice is now ready for con- 
sumption as line rice. In this state, all 
he broken grains are still in the rice. 
order to make the “fancy” and 
“choice” grades that contain not over ten 
| twenty per cent broken, respectively, 
the rice passes on to the “graders.” If 
desired to have a highly polished 
finish, the rice is run through a “trum- 
ble” resembling a large cylindrical: barrel 
ut five feet in diameter and twenty 
t long, swung horizontally, with a 
ht tilt. The trumble revolves slowly 
the rice, and a mixture of glucose 
tale produces a glazed finish called 
ating.” Coated rice is the milled 
roduct covered with tale and glucose, 
se products giving it the “candy fin- 
’ demanded in-certain states and coun- 
This candy finish is not required 
the San Francisco trade, but in many 
places is necessary and, when used, the 
requires a statement on the bag, 
vated with tale and glucose. Remove 
by washing.” The rice is supposed to 
| 
r 
| 
; 


p slightly better after being coated, 
the coating adds absolutely nothing 
the food value. 
lhe principal feeds obtained from rice 
bran, meal and polish. The bran is 
composed of the cuticle and the embryo, 
with certain quantities of hulls. Bran 
out bulls is called meal. This is one 
of the most nutritious of the rice feeds, 
iid when fresh is very palatable to do- 
mestie animals. Rice polish is generally 
used for feeding cattle and pigs, and al- 
Ways commands the best price. 

While on the subject of rice-milling it 
is interesting to note that the milling of 
Wheat and of rice are fundamentally op- 
posite. In milling wheat, the chief prod- 
flour, must be ground very fine; in 
milling rice the grains must be kept as 
I y whole as possible. An efficient 
! mill is one which properly cleans, 
‘s, and polishes the rice grains with 
nimum amount of breakage. 


MARKETING PROBLEMS 


a certain extent, the mills of Cali- 
ia solve the problem of marketing 
rough rice or paddy rice when it is 
y to leave the hands of the farmer. 
ers are located at points throughout 
state, and there is also a rice growers’ 
ciation which markets some of the 
zh rice, It is believed that California 
, both clean and rough, eventually will 
sold on the floor of the Merchants’ 
hange in the same manner that bar- 
is now handled. Such an arrange- 

nt would probably improve the present 
rice-marketing methods, 


The rice enters the. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In March, 1917, the Rice Association of 
California was organized in San Fran- 
cisco by Monroe Green, of M. Phillips 
& Co. J. Frank Judge, of the Pacific 
Rice Mills, and C. E. Grosjean, of the 
C. E. Grosjean Rice Milling Co. These 
three rice millers realized that by ener- 
getic co-operation and harmonious effort 
it would be possible to make California 
one of the leading rice-producing com- 
munities in the world. The results speak 
for themselves, and it is in no small 
measure due to the foresight of these 
capable men that rice in California is 
what it is today, for the Rice Association 
of California, now affiliated with the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, work- 
ing with the farmers, has been responsible 
for much of the advancement of the in- 





table more frequently, so that, on account 
of its food value and cheapness, rice will 
eventually become a national and daily 
article of diet. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Bread Consumption on the Increase—Sugar 
Still Scarce and High—Labor Situa- 
tion Perplexing 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 20.—Bread 
business shows a steady increase with the 
local bakers. It was expected that the 
window bakeries would affect the trade 
of the larger firms to a certain extent, 
but the competition of this class is not 
causing any alarm. 

Pie and pastry bakers are enjoying a 





Monroe Green, President of the California Rice Association 


dustry. In this organization there are 
now fifty members, including practically 
all of the millers, importers, exporters 
and brokers in the state, and eventually 
it is hoped to include wholesale grocers 
and others interested in rice. 

In addition to supervising all rice ac- 
tivities and inspections and acting as a 
clearing-house for rice information, the 
association handles by arbitration all con- 
troversies on rice matters. It has also 
adopted uniform domestic and foreign 
contracts, and has committees constantly 
at work on special subjects. 

One of the most important problems, 
however, confronting the California Rice 
Association today is that of advertising. 
The crying neea of the rice interests is 
an educational one, and the association 
proposes to soon solve this problem. It 
is very necessary to educate the consum- 
ers regarding the method of preparing 
rice so that it will be a palatable and 
economical food. Few people know that 
one pound of rice is equal in food value 
to six pounds of potatoes. It is not 
necessary to hope that rice will ever be 
substituted for other nutritious grains, 
but it is desirable that it be used on every 


good trade. They have advanced prices of 
various goods during the month as flour 
advanced, but there are still a few that 
have not raised their prices. 

The sugar situation, which became 
acute during the switchmen’s strike, has 
been relieved to some extent, but the out- 
look is not encouraging. ‘The price re- 
mains abnormally high, while the supply 
is hardly adequate. 

The labor situation remains a perplex- 
ing one, especially in view of the re- 
quirements made by increased trade. It 
is difficult to attract young men to the 
bakery to learn the trade, and the num- 
ber of expert craftsmen being produced 
under such conditions is not encourag- 
ing. Washington bakers have been able 
to keep labor troubles to a minimum by 
making things as agreeable as possible 
for their employees. Probably no craft 
in Washington has experienced less trou- 
ble in keeping men at work than the 
baking trade. 

There is a steady demand for pow- 
dered buttermilk, with the supply not as 
large as last month. Prices show little 
change; some bakery supply houses are 
quoting l7c, and others 18c, Albumen 
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has a light call, but supplies are reported 
larger. Prices are without important 
change, and are quoted at $1.35@1.40 per 
Ib. Supplies of skim-milk powder are 
good, being quoted at 24@25e lb, which 
is lc lower than a month ago. The gen- 
eral opinion is that prices of dry milk 
have reached their lowest point, and that 
this is a good time to buy. Bakery sup- 
ply houses report business fair. 

One noticeable feature in the baking 
industry the past month is the prefer- 
ence shown by the buyers of bread for a 
quality loaf. When the government of- 
fered a low-grade flour to the trade, the 
bakers, in order to abide by the wishes 
of the government and also to do all that 
was possible to bring about a reduction 
in the high cost of living, offered to the 
public a loaf of bread made of 50 per 
cent government flour and 50 per cent 
regular flour, bread of this kind being 
offered at a lower price than the regular 
line made from flour bought in the open 
market. Despite this lower price, buyers 
showed little inclination to buy bread of 
the lower quality after they had given it 
a trial, prominent bakers say. 

So many orders have been received by 
bakery equipment concerns in recent 
months that it has been impossible to 
keep up with the demand, Manufactur- 
ers are booked far ahead, and many of 
them are unable to make definite prom- 
ise of delivery at the expected time. 
Slow production in shop and factory, 
and delays in railroad transportation, 
have added to the congestion in the busi- 
ness. 

The bulk of the old-time bakers are 
said to be somewhat stubborn in refusing 
to see the tendency of the times and the 
demand of the public for modern meth- 
ods in baking. So far there has been 
enough demand for bakery products to 
keep both new and old bakeshops in full 
operation, but in case there should come 
a setback in prosperity, with a partial re- 
turn to home baking and less buying of 
bakers’ bread, there would doubtless be 
sharper competition. 

Several of the high-class confectionery 
stores and restaurants have introduced a 
line of French pastry which is being 
sold at top-notch prices, while practical- 
ly the same kind of goods is being sold 
in other parts of the city at a cheaper 
price, due to the neighborhood the bak- 
ery is located in. Pies retail at 20@60c, 
according to the size and quality. Jelly 
roll, 40c lb; ginger bread, 25c lb; choco- 
late marshmallow roll, 30¢ lb; angel food, 
50c lb; cream puffs, 5@10c each; eclairs, 
5@10c each; jam buns, 25c doz; pound 
cake, made with 60 per cent butter and 
40 per cent cottolene, 50c lb; French 
pastry, 10@15c each; Danish pastry, 10 
@l5c each; rolls and buns, 20@25c doz. 

Millers in the Washington district re- 
port a slightly better demand from bak- 
ers and for short patent flour. While 
bakers’ stocks are reported large, they 
are making more inquiries for supplies. 
Sales to bakers have been extremely small 
for some time, and the trade is much en- 
couraged by this better inquiry. It is 
said that there is scarcely any demand 
for straight flour. 

There is a considerable range in prices, 
owing to some of the mills not following 
the wheat advances as quickly as others. 
Some mills have advanced their quota- 
tions on a par with the strong cash wheat 
market. Spot flour is firm and quota- 
tions for spot and future shipment are 
rapidly widening, as the spot situation 
becomes more acute. The trade in gen- 
eral looks for little improvement for 
some time, and takes a dark view of 
business, although, should the transpor- 
tation situation clear up, the outlook will 
be materially bettered. 

With well-known advertised mill brands 
quoted at $17, jobbers are selling the 
same flour at $15, and considerable busi- 
ness was done among the smaller bakers 
during the past 10 days. When Minne- 
apglis and Kansas mills quoted the bak- 
ing trade in Washington $16.50@17 for 
good bakers flour, interior Minnesota 
mills were offering equally as good flour 
at $14.95@15. A large volume of busi- 
ness was done at these prices, among 
both large and small bakers. 


NOTES 
The Velatie confectionery, Fourteenth 


Street N.W., has added a bakery for 
the manufacturing of French pastry. 








The Tractor, Among Its Other Uses, Is Employed to Thresh the Rice 


A prominent wholesale baker had 50,- 
000 Ibs of sugar offered him at 28c, de- 
livered Washington, but turned it down. 

The Sanitary Grocery Co. has 125 
stores in operation, while the Old Dutch 
Market, Inc., operates 35 and its own 
bakery. 

L. Thuenissen, operating the Parisian 
bakery, 1790 Columbia Road N.W., has 
been elected a director of the North- 
west Savings Bank. 

Embry & Hamback, operating a bak- 
ery at 1832 First Street N.W., have sold 
to J. Cook and L. Sonntag, who will op- 
erate as the Goodie Shop. 

The Columbia home bakery has been 
opened at 1728 Columbia Road N.W., by 
Albert Gates, formerly connected with 
the local office of Swift & Co. 


“OUT OF THE EATER 
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It is reported that some of the sys- 
tem bakeries are outbidding other bakers 
for help, and are selling their bakery 
products at less than other bakers. 

John Franke, 82 L Street N.W., is 
manufacturing Glubetic bread, paying 
$66 for 280 lbs of the flour and selling 
the bread at 30c for 11 oz in the dough. 

John L. Hammack, 84 Rhode Island 
Avenue N.W., has added a Day dough 
mixer, and a large show window affords 
the public a full view of the workings 
of his bakery. 

P. E. Clements, formerly in the bak- 
ing business at 3536 Fourteenth Street 
N.W.., is now located at 2505 North.Capi- 
tal Street. A Hobart cake mixer and 
gas oven have been installed. 

J. Harry Wootarince. 


CAME FORTH MEAT” 


By Ro.un E. Smiru 


Perhaps you remember, and again per- 
haps you don’t, for it is a long time since 
you were a Sunday-school lad, the story 
of Samson and the lion, how the young 
man “rent him as he would have rent a 
kid.” The old-time illustrators of Bible 
stories (peace to their unsophisticated 
souls!) depicted Samson with a hand on 
each jaw of the beast, about to split him 
wide open. But, anyway, he killed him; 
and the next time he went that way to 
call on his best Philistine girl, Samson 
turned aside to look at the carcass of the 
lion. And behold, wild bees had gathered 
there and stored honey in the carcass. 
Samson ate of the honey, though what he 
did to the bees or they to him is not 
recorded. The honey tickled his fancy as 
well as his palate, and he decided to 
have a little fun with the young men of 
the Philistine tribe, and at the same time 
take a sporting chance on getting some 
of their household goods and garments. 
So Samson propounded a riddle; and the 
meaning of this is what the young Philis- 
tines, who after seven days proved to be 
very poor losers, were asked to guess: 

“Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 

Now if there isn’t a parallel between 
the story of the honey coming from the 
lion’s carcass, and the story that I am 
about to tell of sweets coming from one 
of the old rectifying plants at Peoria, 
then all the work of writing this “lead” 
has gone for naught. If one were so in- 
clined, he might also draw a parallel 
between those young Philistines who were 
such poor losers and some of the present- 
day Philistines who are making a great 
outery about losing their “booze.” 

Peoria, near the center of Illinois, and 
also of the heaviest corn-growing region 
of this country, had the distinction of 
being the greatest distilling city in the 
world. High wines, spirits, alcohol and 
whisky were its chief products, and dur- 
ing the high tide of this industry, its 
distillers paid the government $35,000,000 
a year revenue taxes. But prohibition 
has brought about a wonderful change— 
not a wrecking of the old distilleries and 
rectifying plants, as some persons thought 
sens. happen, but a transition from 


liquors (though considerable are still 
made) to food products; from “corn 
juice” to “dry” corn products for man 
and beast, and also starch and sirups; 
and, best of all, one entirely new industry 
has been developed. 

In the midst of the distilling district of 
the city, in a building in which, until 
prohibition cast its shadow ahead, wines 
and other liquors were rectified and bot- 
tled, now vast quantities of cherries, 
peaches, apples and berries are turned 
into manufactured products; that is, 
“maraschino cherries,” preserves, jams, 
peach and apple butter, candied cherries 
and other delicacies. Three hundred peo- 
ple, mostly women, are employed here in 
preparing and turning out these beauti- 
ful food products,—for they are beauti- 
ful in their glass jars. Where formerly 
a few men labored to produce high wines 
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and spirits, now these 300 workers pro- 
duce sweets for the table. Truly— 

“Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 

This transition was deliberately brought 
about by the foresight of the manager of 
the company that operated this plant. In 
1914 the shadow of approaching prohibi- 
tion was seen by a few distillers. It may 
be a paradox to say that having an ear 
to the ground helped them to see the 
approaching shadow. But the point is, 
they saw it and prepared for the long 
drouth that it meant. In 1914, five years 
before the epoch-making event, the com- 
pany operating this rectifying plant, 
which was a unit of the “Whisky Trust,” 
began to hedge. Looking about for 
something to supplant high wines, spirits 
and cordials, the members of the com- 
pany decided upon cherries. 

Before prohibition, as perhaps some 
of the readers of this article have heard, 
the maraschino cherry of commerce, now 
sometimes seen on the top of ice cream, 
in candies and upon cakes, was used for 
decorative purposes in cocktails. Some 
persons are said even to have eaten their 
cherry, but that may have been due to 
the influence of the liquor; for why, oth- 
erwise, should any one eat a red-leather 
cherry? Now one cherry to a cocktail 
meant a lot of cherries at the source of 
supply, and it was.a part of this demand 
that these Peoria distillers decided to go 
after while the demand lasted, meanwhile 
working the bakery and confectionery 
trade. They expected that at first a 
large part of their output of maraschino 
cherries would go to supply the cocktail 
trade. They were surprised to find that 
a much greater demand came from bak- 
ers and confectioners; and in a short 
time 90 per cent of their maraschino 
cherry output was going to the latter 
class of users, and only 10 per cent to 
fancy-drink purveyors, 

“Maraschino cherry” output was writ- 
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ten advisedly; for notwithstanding the 
beautiful carmine color of the cher jes 
bearing that name, there are not enoiich 
maraschino cherries imported to fill };\¢- 
tenth of the bottles bearing that a!» 
Since the beginning of the war, t! 
have not been enough imported to fla 
the cherries put up under the lale 
“Maraschino”; and the exquisite colori: 
which is said to be a perfect imitat 

is artificial. The flavoring of the c 
mercial maraschino is partly from 
bitter almond, while the coloring is m: 

ly aniline; but cochineal is used for c! 
ries that go into states in which anil'je 
coloring of foodstuffs is prohibited. 

the maraschino cherry of commerce j 
cherry in disguise, made from a pal 
flavorless cherry that has been preset 

in sulphur brine. The brine has at 
same time bleached and deflavored 
But when the art of commerce has 
ished with it, the transformation is st 
tling. Comparisons that: would refi 
upon the before-and-after appearance 
some lady and gentleman Philistines 
today might here be drawn, but wha''s 
the use! 

The cherries from which the comm 
cial maraschinos are “made” come ft 
Italy. They are imported in casks, p 
served, as already said, in sulphur bri 
California cherries would answer the p 
pose as well, but the long all-rail h 
would pile up a freight bill greater t! 
that of the long ocean voyage and 
comparatively short distance by r 
There may also be a difference in 
first cost in favor of the Italian cherr 
due to cheap labor. At any rate, 
Italian cherries are used. 

When the casks are opened, the po 
bleached things are weighed out in 18 
lots, and they go through the ent 
process, up to packing the finished pr 
uct, in such lots. The “cold process” 
followed in preparing maraschino c! 
ries; they are not subjected to heat d 
ing any stage of the process. Doubt! 
their long bath in sulphur brine preser 
them for all time. It is even “nip-ai 
tuck” between a _ beautiful, carm 
maraschino cherry of commerce and 
human stomach; and the latter loses 
often as it wins. 

The 180-lb lots first go to the pitti 
tables, where women and girls with | 
culiar little knives having a curved po 
take out the pits, giving each cherry 
quick cut with a deft twist of the kni 
Many experiments have been made vw 
machines specially constructed to do this 
work, but the waste is too great. 1 
machines often take out a piece of cher 
with the pit; and, too, they break | 
great a percentage of cherries. The: 
fore the work is still done by hand. 

The women are paid for the work 
the pound. In one room at the Peo: 
plant, white women are employed; a 
in another room, colored women, 1 
affords an opportunity for an interesti 
comparison. While there is little, if ar 
difference in the quality of the wo 
done in the two rooms, the manager told 
me that the white women do a greate: 
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One of the 20 Rice Mills in California; This Mill Has a Daily Capacity of 6,000 Bags 


amount of work daily. It seems to be a 


mental question gon a matter of 
concentration; for conditions are pre- 
cisc'y alike in the two rooms. The pay 
is tie same, and the incentive is therefore 
the same, if — is the incentive; and 
the company is desirous of having the 


gre test possible amount of work com- 
pleted every day. 

the difficulty of getting women and 
gir!. is the greatest problem with which 
this and: other manufacturing companies 
in the Middle West have to contend. This 
is said largely to be a reflex of prohibi- 
tion. ‘That is, fathers and brothers are 
not only earning more, vastly more, 
money than ever before, but (and this 
is where prohibition enters) those who 
formerly squandered a large part of their 
earuings in the saloons are not now 
doing so. Because of this, many women 
who formerly found it necessary to work, 
no longer do so; and many of the genera- 
tion of girls who would now be working 
bul for the changed conditions, are, in- 
stead, attending high school. Further- 
more, those who each year leave hig 
school do not find it necessary to work, 
while if they do work, for the money’s 
§ rather than from necessity, they 
prefer less menial employment than pit- 
ting cherries. In this work their hands 
moist and soiled all the time, so that 
it is inconvenient to manipulate the pow- 
der-puff and the little mirror in the hand 
b And so the manager of the Peoria 
maraschino cherry “manufactory” is not 
sure but that prohibition has a 
grain or two of sand, if indeed not a 
monkey wrench, in its machinery. 

the rectifying plant mentioned, 
ries led the way for other “sweets”— 
preserves, jams, peach and apple butter. 
\s large an industry has been developed 
in these as in cherries. While the turn- 
ing of this distillery to the manufacture 
ood products was as radical a change 
iossible, it was small commercially,— 
in volume of business,—compared with 
the changing of some of the greater dis- 
tilleries to the production of corn food 
products and feed, sirups and _ starch. 
“Whisky Trust” itself (the Distillers’ 
irities Co.) has become the U. S. 
Food Products Corporation. Verily— 
“Out of the eater came forth meat, 

out of the strong came forth sweet- 


of: 


fell me something of the transition 
n distilling to the manufacture of 
products,” I requested of one of 
big distillers at Peoria. 
Why do you say ‘transition’?” he 
itered. “Whisky and alcohol are still 
g made. The distillery that is mak- 
whisky cannot supply the demand.” 
Lots of sick people?” it was suggest- 
ed. “It is supposed by some to be ‘good 
medicine,’ ” 
Oh, sure; it is made and shipped for 
licinal purposes; and the alcohol is 
‘industrial purposes.’ There is a big 
port demand for the alcohol, all of it 
for “industrial purposes.’ But, ‘transi- 
tion’?—Peoria is still a large distilling 
center,” 
‘his distiller overemphasized what 
ost Peorians soft-pedal. Yet the fact 
at whisky and alcohol are still made at 
Vecoria does not take away from the other 


commercial fact of far greater impor- 
tance, namely, that most of the distilleries 
have been converted to food or other 
corn-products pkants. 

When prohibition overtook them, which 
was at the climax of their prosperity and 
power, there. were four great distilling 
companies, each with its subsidiary or 
rectifying company, at Peoria, and two 
down the river a few miles, at Pekin. As 
the latter town is in the same railroad 
switching limits, the business there may 
properly be included with that at Peoria. 
Only part of these distilleries were in 
the “Whisky Trust”; the others were “in- 
dependent.” The successor to the trust, 
the Food Products Corporation, has, how- 
ever, purchased some of the ‘former in- 
dependents and converted them to the 
manufacture of other products. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Wallabout Bakery & _ Restaurant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y; capital stock, $9,000. 
Incorporators: H. Captan, M. Reinis, A. 
Rosenthal. 

Lutrin Bros., Queens, New York, N. Y; 
capital stock, $24,000. Incorporators: 
David Lutrin, Ruth Lutrin, Samuel 
Greenstein. 

Red Star bakery, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: 


ou 


deg f eS 


The Rosenberg Company Provides a Lunchroom at Its San Francisco Rice Mill 
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Joseph Emanuel, Fishel Asher, Rosie 
Asher. 

Jefferson Baking Co., New Castle, Pa; 
capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: P. 
Camuso, Frank Casimiri, Mary Camuso, 
Angeline Casimiri, Marie Ciambotti. 

Jovas Baking Co., Wilmington, Del; 
capital stock, $1,500,000. Incorporators: 
G. G. Steigler, C. T. Cohee, E. E. Aber- 
lee. 

Black Bay Baking Co., Boston; capital 
stock, $10,000. 

People’s Baking Co., Springfield, Mass; 
capital stock, $36,200. 





FLOUR TRADE UNSETTLED 


Press Reports on Higher Flour and Bread 
Prices Disturbing—Flour Stocks Still 
Heavy—Buyers Marking Time 


E. P. Sanford, branch manager Oma- 
ha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., Boston: The 
outstanding feature of the flour situa- 
tion in New England at present is the 
rapid advance in price of flour and feeds, 
with the consequent advance, or contem- 
plated advance, in the price of bread. The 
daily press is full of the usual talk of 
profiteering on the part of somebody in 
connection with the handling of flour, 
overlooking the perfectly natural con- 
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tributory causes. Comments. in the Bos- 
ton press freely predict retail prices of 
flour at $25 bbl and prophesy that bread 
will soon be selling retail for 20c for the 
1¥,-lb loaf. 

Following this comment, there is 
usually given the view of some optimistic 
dealer in flour that, notwithstanding the 
present high prices, the new crop will 
produce much-needed relief, and buyers 
may expect to see flour as low as $12 
bbl. A wide circulation of prophecies 
of this kind has a very unsettling effect 
on the minds of the trade. Those who are 
not so well informed eagerly grasp what 
hope these interviews hold out, and con- 
sistently refuse to purchase. The better 
informed are the ones who have made 
purchases to last them for the next two 
or three months, and they are in a posi- 
tion to withhold purchases with no harm 
to themselves. 

Bakers’ stocks are fairly heavy. The 
larger bakers in the territory seem to 
have flour bought for fully 90 days, 
though small bakers will probably have 
to go into the market before that time. 
Jobbers’ stocks are sufficient to last 60 
to 90 days. Resale flour has largely dis- 
appeared from this market, owing to 
rapid price advances. There has been a 
very active inquiry for first and second 
clears, apparently for export, and a large 
amount of business in these grades has 
been done in the past 30 days. Feed at 
present prices is not in strong demand, 
as pasturage is now available, and feed- 
ers are looking for a decline in price. 

The freight situation continues to be a 
cause of great confusion. While there 
is a theoretical improvement in the an- 
nouncement of the lifting of embargoes 
at most points, yet the congestion is so 
great at points that have been embargoed 
that shipments are arriving slowly, and 
no great hope of improvement in the im- 
mediate future is offered by railroad 
traffic managers. Marking time accurate- 
ly describes the flour situation in New 
England. Buyers are awaiting the ef- 
fect of decontrol, a decision on the open- 
ing of exchanges at terminal markets, 
and more accurate information regard- 
ing the total estimated wheat yield of 
the Northwest. Estimates of the south- 
western yield seem to establish clearly 
the fact that there will be a decided 
shortage, and if the same situation pre- 
vails in the Northwest, the last hope of. 
cheaper flour on the new crop will have 
been removed. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with The Northwestern Miller. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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There is not much change in the posi- 
tion of flour this week. In spite of the 
rise in the price of bread, and of a fair- 
ly mild temperature, demand seems to be 
as keen as ever, and London millers, with 
their rather short supplies of wheat, have 
trouble in meeting their customers’ wants. 
Flour distributors say that to meet the 
demands of the jobbers would require 
hundreds of bags of imported flour 
where a couple of months ago two or 
three score would have been ample. 

Most of the flour now being allocated 
to distributors is Australians and Ameri- 
can soft winter patents, but the demand 
for it seems to increase. Of late the 
commission has also been giving out some 
American first clear, a very useful flour, 
not too bright in color, but with plenty 
of strength. There is not much of it 
about, and bakers get one bag of clear 
to possibly four or five bags of Aus- 
tralians or American winters. The lat- 
ter are much prized, not only on account 
of their age, but also because of their 
color. Most of the G.R. flour here is 
still of a fair color, offering a great con- 
trast, it is said, to the flour the mills on 
the Manchester Canal are making, where 
presumably there has been a much short- 
er allowance of Australian wheat. 

Colory flours are now likely to be in 
bigger demand than ever, as the authori- 
ties have again raised the extraction from 
Australian wheat by 3 per cent, bringing 
it to 85 per cent. As a small set-off, the 
extraction from Plates has been re- 
duced by 1% per cent. This concession 
has probably been made in view of the 
poor color of some recent arrivals of 
Plate wheat. 

From all that can be gathered the 
Wheat Commission is not likely to in- 
crease the distribution of flour, though 
distributors and jobbers say they could 
dispose of three times the amount al- 
located to them. Stocks of imported 
flour are believed to be rather short, and, 
with the stiff prices now asked by all 
shippers, the treasury is bound to put a 
stop to heavy purchases abroad. Last 
week only 310 sacks of imported flour 
reached the Thames. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market has been rather 
depressed the past week, owing largely 
to offers of American rolled oats, which 
are said to have been pressed on the 
market in some cases as low as 62s 6d per 
sack of 280 lbs. This was government 
stock, which had been kept too long and 
was then sold at slaughtering prices to 
dealers, who are anxious to get rid of it 
at most any figure. Until this damaged 
stock has been liquidated it is feared the 
market will continue sluggish. Midlo- 
thian is still held at 97s 6d per sack, 
while the special quality is worth 101s 
3d. All cuts of Aberdeen are avail- 
able at 85s, but are rather dull. Eng- 
lish-made oatmeal is worth 82s _ 6d, 
while American pinhead is available at 
77s 6d@80s, and medium and fine cuts 
are held at 72s 6d. 

Midlothian rolled oats are quoted at 
He 6d per sack of 280 Ibs, while a fancy 

rand realizes 105s. Aberdeen makes 


pbs 95s, and Irish is held at 90s. 
American rolled oats, if in good condi- 
tion, are worth 70s, but lower prices have 


been accepted for old stock. London- 
made rolled oats are offered at 90s per 
sack, 
MILLFEED 

The length and rate of extraction of 
flour has naturally restricted the output 
of millfeed, and demand is keener; mid- 
dlings and bran find a ready sale at the 
official rates of £14 and £13 per ton, ex- 
mill, respectively. There are Belgian 
middlings available at £16 10s ex-quay, 
while some Plate middlings, recently 
landed, realized £14 ex-quay. The lat- 
ter for April-May shipment are quoted at 
£12 15s, c.if. 


LARGE LOSSES IN WHITE BEANS 


For some years an active and profit- 
able business has been done in Rangoon 
white beans, which won their way into 
popularity during the war, at a time 
when there was a serious shortage of po- 
tatoes. They then soared so high in 
price that the food controller had to take 
action, but the contrary is now the case, 
for a serious slump has set in, and hold- 
ers who bought large quantities at high 
prices are facing substantial losses. A 
considerable proportion of the purchases 
were made for continental account, and 
£30@31 per ton was paid, but the price 
has now fallen to about £21. Strikes in 
continental ports have caused prolonged 
delays in delivery, and anticipated sales 
to central Eprope not being possible, 
through adverse exchange, supplies are 
far in excess of demand. 


A THEATRE RIOT 


A very unusual incident happened in 
one of the London theatres last week. 
It was the first night of Miss Laurette 
Taylor’s new play, “One Night in Rome,” 
which is being produced by C, B. Coch- 
ran, and a number of distinguished peo- 
ple were present, including the American 
ambassador. 

During the first act trouble arose in 
the gallery, which at first seemed a fair- 
ly good-natured impatience at the scen- 
ery being set so low that only the front 
of the stage could be seen. When taking 
her call during the interval, Miss Taylor 
explained that the scenes had originally 
been made for a much smaller theatre in 
America, and that an effort would be 
made to remedy the defect in the next 
act. 

Whether this was done or not, it any- 
way did not propitiate the malcontents 
in the gallery, for in the second act they 
indulged in cat-calls, shouts, uncompli- 
mentary epithets, and even flung packets 
of nauseous snuff and “stink bombs” on 
the stage. So great was the pandemonium 
that the curtain had to be rung down and 
the audience dispersed, with the promise 


that another first-night performance 
should be given. 
Various suggestions are offered for 


the disturbance. One is that it was or- 
ganized by Sinn Feiners anxious to dis- 
turb Anglo-American relations; another, 
to Mr. Cochran’s connection with profes- 
sional boxing; still another, to a grudge 
against either Mr. Cochran or another of 
the actors who did not serve in the war. 
Be this as it may, the occupants of the 
gallery—who are great sticklers for their 
rights—had a very real grievance in that 
the poor setting prevented their seeing 
the play properly, and there is not much 
doubt that this was the real cause of the 
trouble. All present at the disturbed 
first performance were given free passes 
to the second, which was given without 
further incident a night or two ago. 


MAY DAY IN ENGLAND 


Not so very long ago May Day in 
England was associated with the May 
Pole and its charming dance, the May 


Queen and frolics on the village green— 
in other words, a gay holiday for all and 
sundry. The only remnant of the gay- 
ness that remained in recent years has 
been the custom to decorate the cart 
horses with bright-colored ribbons, braids, 
rosettes and paper flowers, and in some 
cases the carts as well. 

In many places competitions were ar- 
ranged and prizes given for the most 
artistically. decorated horses and carts, 
and a parade was made before the 
judges. Like many other things, this 
custom fell into disuse during the war 
and has not generally been revived. In 
deed, such a manner of keeping May Day 
would be considered very tame in these 
advanced democratic days, and the con- 
tinental mode of celebration has been 
adopted, but without the usual accom- 
paniment of rioting. 

Processions of workers and speechify- 
ing on the part of labor agitators were 
the order of the day, but the English 
character will out and, in spite of the 
efforts of a few revolutionary spirits to 
cause trouble, the crowds were good- 
tempered, merry, and bent on enjoying 
the holiday. 

In London an immense procession 
formed on the Embankment and marched 
to Hyde Park, with bands and banners 
and decorated cars, the red flag being 
borne aloft here and there. As the work- 
ers marched from two to six abreast their 
earnestness was very apparent, and one 
felt that here was no mean power for 
good or evil in the future of our land. 
It is estimated that 8,000,000 workers 
took part in the demonstrations in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and although it 
was rumored that there would be a gen- 
eral stoppage of labor, such was not the 
case. 


AUSTRALIANS TO VISIT AMERICA 


A. Badcock and T. E. Ashton, of 
the South Australian Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Union, Ltd., of Adelaide, South 
Australia, are at present in London, but 
intend returning to Australia via the 
United States. Mr. Ashton is starting 
for home in advance of Mr. Badcock, 
and will leave shortly for New York, 
from whence he will proceed to Winni- 
peg by way of Toronto. Mr. Badcock, 
who is general manager of the Co-opera- 
tive Union, will probably visit Chicago 
and Minneapolis, as well as New York. 
His organization is very similar to the 
Canadian Grain Growers’ Association, 
and he is interested in seeing something 
of the working of the grain and flour 
trades in America and Canada. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 8 


Mention was made in this column some 
time ago regarding representations which 
the National Farmers’ Union of Scotland 
was making to the government on the 
subject of millers’ offals. The farmers 
have long complained that the price at 
which their wheat has had to be sold 
under control to the mills was less than 
what they had to pay for feedingstuffs 
derived for their stock. In other words, 
it was cheaper for them to feed wheat 
if they had been allowed to do it. As a 
result of the representations made, the 
flour control committee has informed the 
Farmers’ Union that a change in the 
price of coarse and fine offals will be 
announced shortly. The union claims 
that in any event there is no reason for 
the increase in the price of coarse of- 
fals. The revision in price which ac- 
companied the higher price for flour was 
so arranged as to pay the government, 
because coarse offals, which form two- 
thirds of the supply, were raised, and 


fine offals, or one-third of the sup) ly, 
were cheapened. 

Sir William Bilsland Bart, head of :}, 
big bakery business of Bilsland Bris. 
has been ill for many months, and _ jjs 
present condition is giving much anxi-ty 
to his friends. Sir William is an ¢x- 
lord provost of Glasgow. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 3 


The usual distributions of foreien 
flour were made during the week, the 
larger proportion being of the softer 
variety. However, quality is not playing 
such an important feature as it did, aid 
the trade is anxious to get delivery of 
any class of foreign flour. The demand 
is greater than ever, and especially is 
this the case from Dublin and the sou ; 
of Ireland, where buyers would have pa 
almost any price for over-sea flour, al 
in some cases attempts have been macie 
to borrow flour from other distric(s 
against a future delivery. 

There is some talk of over-sea flour 
being advanced in price about 2s per 
sack. Some Australian flour is again on 
offer but has not yet penetrated the 
north of Ireland, although it is a gener: 
favorite with northern bakers. Bakers 
are very short of strong flour, but can- 
not afford to use any of the American 
dark strong bakers which are at present 
on offer. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in better demand, Irish 
medium cut remaining at 80@8Is_ per 
280 lbs, ex-quay Belfast or Dublin. Prices 
for American flake are not more than 
80s, and this for the finer qualitir 
There is nothing doing for shipment anc, 
as stocks are being rapidly eaten into, 
higher prices may still be obtained before 
the end of the season, 

FEED 

Middlings are now £15 per ton, bags 
included, and bran £14 5s. While ther 
are no stocks in the hands of millers, thi 
inquiry is not so keen, owing to the fact 
that there are plentiful arrivals of both 
continental and River Plate middlings 
at about £18@20 per ton, and which are 
greatly improved in quality. 

Feedingstuffs are quieter for all 
classes, a decidedly dull tone having set 
in early in the week. While the weather 
has been wet and stormy and bad for 
seeding, it has had the effect of produc- 
ing a large crop of grass, which is check 
ing the demand for stall-feeding. The 
price of linseed meal is about £26 px 
ton, free on rail, Belfast or Dublin; cak« 
on spot is £24, sacks included, whil- 
prices for shipment rule about £21 10s, 
net, c.if., Belfast or Dublin. Cotton 
cakes are in better demand, £22@23 pei 
ton being obtainable for the best makes 
and £22 for the commoner varieties 
Indian meal is lower in price and dull 
in demand; the common English sort- 
can be bought at £23 per ton wholesal: 
but Irish of the best quality is ruling « 
£25. Stocks are short. 





Russia—Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from Russia, by fisc 
years ended July 31, in quarters of 480 1! 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Cor 
1917.. 451 331 12 3 
1916.. 1,009 438 36 1 
1915.. 548 299 454 226 
1914.. 20,764 4,193 23,000 3,886 2,18 
1913.. 12,426 1,975 16,994 65,275 1,98 
1912.. 9,973 1,661 16,572 6,304 4,36 
1911.. 27,621 6,576 22,340 10,870 4,45 
i9id. 27,934 2,749 19,649 8,783 2,09 
1909. 12,090 1,421 17,6558 6,089 2,77 
1908. 7,546 3,203 12,155 3,427 3,09: 
1907. 11,929 4,046 11,007 4,114 3,151 
1906. 19,075 4,018 11,753- 11,032 87 
1905.. 22,787 3,509 11,685 12,722 91 
1904 17,646 4,500 12,612 3,623 1,95 
1903. 16,467 7,590 10,631 9,267 2,09 
1902. 10,106 6,246 6,250 6,825 4,45 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


The labor department has copied much 
of the machinery with which it torments 
traders from the labor legislation of Aus- 
tralia. The public is not aware that there 
is constant friction between one depart- 
ment and another, as to which particular 
kind of machinery is to be adopted when 
a new “control” is decided upon. One 
department is strong on “Whitley coun- 
cils,” another swears by “trades boards.” 
There is not really much difference be- 
tween the two systems. 

Council and board are both constituted 
of half employers and half operatives, 
but, while the Whitley council chooses one 
of its own members as chairman, the 
wages board plan is to select a neutral 
chairman from outside. Another differ- 
ence is that decisions of the councils are 
not legally binding until confirmed by 
the ministry of labor; those of the wages 
boards carry immediate compulsion, and, 
of course, legality with them. 

Ihe wages board partisans among the 
officials seem at the moment to be win- 


ning. There are to be boards set up to 


regulate the wages, etc., of all distribu- 
tion workers, including bakers’ vanmen, 
ind now caterers are to be brought under 
the same sort of control. Bakers and 


confectioners in many cases have cater- 
ing departments subsidiary to their prop- 
er businesses. They have now to watch 
very carefully lest by neglect they be 
brought under this new control, to the 
confusion of their whole business ar- 
rangements. 

\t a semi-official meeting with labor 
department officials recently, the repre- 
ntatives of the National Association of 


sé 


Master Bakers succeeded in extracting 
the concession that, in cases in which 
catering is only a small part of the whole 
business done, these traders will not be 
brought under the control of the board. 


A REMARKABLE BUSINESS 

rhe chief, or it may be only the sec- 
ond, light refreshment business in Lon- 
the Aérated Bread Co. Its bread 
trade is insignificant, but it has some 
hundreds of teashops, and the profits 
ippear to be coming in so fast that a 
good deal of ingenuity seems to be re- 
quired to get rid of the accumulation 
decently. It would be exaggeration of a 
gross kind to say that its prosperity is 
due to merit alone. It is not in the front 
rank for style, its fittings cannot be de- 
scribed as superior, nor is its service all 
that it ought to be; but, for some reason, 
the business is done and the profits are 
m Since certain changes and amal- 
tions with other concerns have taken 
place, its progress has been greater than 


don is 


| company has about $2,500,000 of 
capital, and the directors have 


determined to distribute this sum, as 
shares, to the present holders of its stock. 
For this purpose the share capital is to 
he reased to $6,250,000, by the crea- 
tion of 750,000 new shares. ‘The present 
stockholders are to receive these new 
shares free of charge. 

lhe remarkable progress of this com- 
pany is something of a puzzle to bakers 


and confectioners who do a little in the 
same line. Tales of lack of profits do 
not tell well in the face of an example 
like this, and the publication of the fig- 
ures is not likely to assist in allaying 
unrest among the working classes. This 
case will be cited as another example of 
capitalist profiteering. 


CLOSING TIME 


By persistent agitation, shop assistants 


generally have obtained so much power 
over members of Parliament that any- 
thing they ask for they obtain. But it 
set that small shopkeepers are also 


now so tired of their labors that they 
ire willing to make common cause with 
the shop assistants for early closing, if 
t an only devise some means of forc- 
in mpetitors to shut up shop before 
the latter want to. 
bill has passed its second reading 
ir irliament, the purpose of which is to 
make it a punishable offense to keep any 
Shop open, or to sell any goods, including 
bread, after 7 o’clock in the evening, 
except in exceptional cases. 

"he justification offered for this new 
restriction is based on the alleged satis- 


factory system of early closing during 
war-time. The fact is that, during that 
period, shopkeepers had little to sell, and 
generally closed accordingly. The people 
were in a mood too subdued to grumble 
at anything shopkeepers did, as long as 
they would supply them with the small 
quantities of necessary things specified in 
the rations. 

Bakers’ shops are not among the ex- 
empted in this bill, and if it becomes law 
they will be required to close their shops 
at 7 p.m. on weekdays, and 8 p.m. on 
Saturdays. Street sellers are to stop 
business at the same hours. 

The authors of the bill evidently have 
some misgivings, as the local authorities 
are to be empowered to allow classes of 
shops to remain open later, or, in case 
of possible hardship, to extend the same 
privilege to a single shopkeeper. When 
the local authority proposes making a 
closing order, public notice must be given, 
and an early closing committee is to be 
instituted, to inquire into the question. 
This committee will have the assistance 
of a small advisory council of persons 
nominated by organizations representa- 
tive of the interests of shopkeepers and 
of shop assistants, and the local authority 
is to do as this council dictates. There 
is no provision made for a word from 
the consumer. 

A GREEDY LOT 

Previous reference has been made to 
the income tax inquiry which was recent- 
ly conducted here. The baking trade 
hoped that co-operative societies, which 
are the most harassing of competitors, 
would be reported on as liable for income 
tax, like all other traders. ‘the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer has made his 
budget statement, but has not brought 
the co-operative societies into the income 
tax scheme, even to the extent suggested 
by the commission, which only proposed 
that these societies should pay income 
tax on all profits placed to reserve, but 
not on dividends on purchases. 

The promise is now given by the chan- 
cellor that the matter is to be dealt with 
later, but private traders do not regard 
that promise as very hopeful. In the 
usual budget statement, the chancellor, 
instead of making conditions for private 
traders and the societies alike in the mat- 
ter of taxation, proposes to levy a new 
tax of 5 per cent on all profits of “lim- 
ited companies.” 

The general interpretation of this is 
that the co-operative societies are in- 
cluded in the description. The members 
of these societies are using every form 
of pressure and threat to escape the bur- 
den, and to keep all taxes on the shoul- 


ders of ordinary traders, whether the 
impost is labeled “income” tax, or, as 
now suggested, “corporation” tax. 

The feeling among traders, and par- 
ticularly bakers, is so sttong against the 
immunity of these stores from their fair 
share of the war taxes that the chancellor 
hardly dares, even if so minded, allow 
them exemption from this new tax while 
others have to pay. The hysterical ac- 
tivity started against the suggestions of 
the income tax commissioners is now to 
be directed against this new corporation 
tax. The co-operators are determined 
that, whoever pays, they will pay nothing 
of our great indebtedness. 

HALF UNCONTROLLED 

Bakers can now charge what they like 
for bread, but must continue to sell it 
in loaves weighing one pound and multi- 
ples of a pound. As expected, the price 
generally agreed upon under these new 
conditions is 24c per 4-lb loaf. In many 
localities, bakers have arranged for 26c, 
while in a few districts where the bakers 
hang together well, or where they are 
very daring, they bave succeeded in fixing 
the price at 28c. In London, owing to the 
decision of the wholesale bakers, 24c is 
the standard price all over, but, as antici- 
pated, the exceptions are very numerous. 

It would not be at all surprising if the 
whole trade is ultimately reduced to 23c. 
That is the price charged by co-opera- 
tive societies, and they have branches ail 
over_the metropolis. In some of the Lon- 
don districts a few stubborn traders have 
kept the price down to 2lc, and the fight 
in those localities is still proceeding. 

An effort is made by some family 
bakers to charge something for delivery 
but, on account of keen and not very 
scrupulous competition, the effort is not 
very faithfully maintained. When a cus- 
tomer raises an objection to the delivery 
charge, it is not persisted in. But, even 
so, while the actual delivery costs to the 
baker are at least 2c, and in many cases 
3c, per 4-lb loaf, the general charge to 
customers is only Ile. 

Canvassing and the presentation of sam- 
ple loaves to the solicited has begun 
again. With the cessation of even part 
of the control, the troubles of excessive 
competition are already very pronounced, 
It is a common confession by small bak- 
ers that they are more worried now to 
keep their trades than they were in war- 
time, when there was so much difficulty in 
getting supplies to keep business going. 

Strangely enough, there is extremely 
little grumbling on the part of customers 
at the great increase in the price of 
bread. But it seems that for a long time 
there has been a tendency on their part 
to take one-pound loaves in place of the 
larger sizes, and they are grumbling be- 
cause they are asked to pay a half cent 


925 


more for these small loaves than the 
parity for the larger sizes; they think 
because a one-pound loaf is the exact 
quarter of four pounds, the price of the 
small loaf should be an exact quarter of 
the price of the large one. These people 
are very difficult to convince that as these 
small loaves entail more than double the 
work of the large, and as proportionately 
they lose more weight in the oven, there- 
fore the price must be higher. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


The conference between employers and 
the workmen’s union resulted in an in- 
crease of $1.68 per week in wages to all 
grades of bakers, and the appointment of 
conciliation boards in different districts, 
to determine disputes, should they arise, 
as to working conditions or wages. 
Agreement has also been arrived at con- 
cerning regrading of districts, so that 
small employers in the country should 
not be harassed by having to pay the 
same rate of wages as town bakers. The 
new grading ‘is as follows: industrial 
towns, semi-industrial towns, rural areas, 
grade I, rural areas, grade II. There is 
a descending scale of 96c per week in the 
wages for the respective areas. It is also 
agreed that, when overtime is worked, the 
payment must be asked and the amount 
paid at the end of the week when the 
work is done. 

This latter provision is an expedient 
to get rid of the practice of allowing 
overtime to accumulate, while keeping 
a secret record of the time worked, then 
making a demand for the total amount, 
which may amount to a very large sum, 
at the time of leaving the situation. As 
the findings of an arbitration court can- 
not be annulled for 12 months, even if 
an agreement between the parties for 
something different is made, the present 
settlement between the masters and the 
union is not legally binding, and, of 
course, cannot be enforced in the law 
courts. 

The terms are recommended as mini- 
mum terms by the master’s associations, 
but several district federations object, 
not only to the terms, but also to the 
National Association of Master Bakers 
taking upon itself the right to make any 
national arrangement whatever with the 
workmen. The contention is that the 
national is an association of individuals, 
and as such has no status to bind other 
societies and federations. The retort to 
such a protest is that, in addition to its 
7,000 individuals, the national has some 
200 local societies affiliated with it. 

OBJECT TO THE COLOR 

The public is indignant at having to 
eat much darker bread, while paying so 
much more for it. The full effect of the 
color change is not yet apparent. It 
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seems as if again the baker is to be the 
commercial victim of the government ar- 
rangements for raising the price and at 
the same time reducing the flour grade. 
Knowing the public’s weakness in the 
matter of color, those who have stocks 
of white flour are keeping up the color 
of their bread as judiciously as they can, 
while carefully stretching their precious 
reserves. 

Those who are without stocks of white 
flour are buying all they can get of 
American and Australian, but supplies 
are not nearly sufficient to go round. 
Cases are reported in which bakers are 
using nearly all white imported flour in 
their bread, so fearful are they of losing 
customers. Their fear is really not with- 
out reason, for during the war period of 
scarcity a good many small businesses 
were practically ruined owing to dark 
bread, while others can reckon the be- 
ginning of progress from the same period 
because they then made an effort, legal 
and otherwise, to make their bread whiter 
than their neighbor’s. Bakers are much 
afraid of similar transferences of trade 
now. 

A tradesman with an exclusive shop 
trade informed me a few days ago that 
during one week his sales had decreased 
by about 33 per cent, because his bread 
was darker than it had been previously. 
He hoped to recover it by using a large 
proportion of American or Australian 
flour in his mixture. The trade is angry 
at the reduction of grade, and this feel- 
ing is in great measure due to extreme 
distrust of the government. The suspi- 
cion is that the grade reduction is not 
necessary, but is simply an expedient on 
the part of the authorities to get rid of 
an extra slice of the subsidy, above that 
balanced by the increase on the price 
of flour, without appearing to do so. 

The trade distrusts secret arrange- 
ments between the Wheat Commission 
and the millers, and so far as bakers are 
concerned the arrangements are secret, 
yet somehow they always seem particu- 
larly favorable to the miller. When 
present stocks of white flour are used 
up, there will probably be such a con- 
certed howl by bakers and the public 
that the controllers will be glad to order 
a return to a better grade. In the mean- 
time, one of the young men who has been 
set up to rule over us, replies to a letter 
of the secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers that the in- 
structions as to the increased extraction 
from wheat are those of the cabinet. 

The letter than proceeds with this fur- 
ther touch of superiority: “You will, of 
course, appreciate the fact that those 
who are responsible for the distribution 
and supply of wheat and flour are in a 
much better position than the general 
public to know the exact facts of the 
case and what action is needed to meet 
the situation.” 

Bakers are not the general public, and 
all they understand about those respon- 
sible for the supply of wheat and flour 
is that there is no record of any one of 
them being sacked for doing the work 
badly, yet the whole record of the con- 
trol has been one series of blunders on 
top of another. The war and its uncer- 
tainties kept people quiet, but these 
young bureaucrats now presume on their 
position, and think that the trade and 
the people will put up with any sort of 
regulations they choose to issue. They 
are hindering business, and at a fearful 
cost. 

JouHn Kimxk.anp. 





WHAT IS A “CAR” OF FLOUR? 


May the Quantity or Buyer’s Responsibility 
Be Involuntarily Increased by Sub- 
sequent Freight Regulations? 


The following interesting query in- 
volving legal principles of much impor- 
tance to the flour trade comes from a 
dealer: 

“We sold a customer a 250-bbl car of 
flour, which at the time of the making of 
the contract constituted a full car. Later 
the different mills which we represent in- 
formed us of the new interstate com- 
merce rules under which a minimum ca- 
pacity of 60,000 lbs would have to be 
included in each car. Before shipment 
became due we explained to our customer 
about the increased tonnage demanded, 
but he took the view that he bought a 
250-bbl car and that there was no rule 
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or law in the world that could make him 
take more. 

“We nursed this contract along for him 
until a couple of weeks ago, endeavoring 
all the while to get him to increase the 
tonnage so as to make it possible for us 
to fill his order. While the prices were 
high he even went so far as to secure 
legal advice in the matter, and his at- 
torneys took the same stand as he. They 
claimed that we could have sold the re- 
mainder of the flour in the car to some 
other party, and cited also that another 
flour firm furnished him with this quan- 
tity of flour. Then, just about the time 
that we convinced his attorneys that we 
were right and their client was wrong, 
the market took a sudden drop and our 
customer overnight took the stand that 
he would not take the flour, and entered 
damage suit against us, on the ground 
that our failure to fill his order entailed 
a substitute purchase at increased price. 

“We would like to learn from you if 
you know of any previous case such as 
this, and, if so, what would be the proper 
course to pursue?” 

We know of no authoritative adjudi- 
cation in a case involving this precise 
state of facts. It is likely that there is 
no such decision, since the regulation in- 
volved was so recently promulgated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,. but 
it seems to us that, under fundamental 
legal principles, your customer is right 
in his contention that he could not be 
required to take more than the 250-bbls 
bargained for. It seems that it is un- 
disputed that your customer bought 250 
bbls, no more and no less, according to 
mutual understanding existing when the 
contract was made. If so, he could not 
become obliged to take more without his 
assent. 

“Generally, a specification of quantity 
in a contract of sale will be regarded as 
material. The full quantity contracted 
for must be delivered at the time and 
place specified, to constitute a sufficient 
delivery, and the buyer is in general not 
obliged to accept or pay for a less quan- 
tity, the failare of the seller to deliver 
the quantity specified constituting a total 
breach of the contract. . . So, too, a 
delivery in excess of the quantity. con- 
tracted for is not a proper delivery, and, 
although the buyer may if he elects re- 
tain the amount designated by the con- 
tract and reject the excess, no obligation 
is imposed upon him to select the proper 
quantity out of the excessive quantity 
delivered, but he may reject the whole, 
especially when the selection of the prop- 
er quantity would be troublesome and 
laborious, or the buyer did not have the 
privilege of separating and receiving less 
than the whole quantity shipped.” 35 
Cyc. 202-205. 

“Default or delay [in delivery] is not 
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excused because performance has become 
difficult, dangerous, or burdensome. . . « 
It will not excuse delivery that, because 
of new laws or regulations enacted after 
the making of the contract, additional 
burdens will be imposed on the seller. 
- »« + In accordance with the general 
rule it has usually been held that the 
seller is not excused from delivery by 
the obstruction of routes of transporta- 
tion . . . unless such contingencies are 
expressly provided for in the contract. 
ar A failure to deliver under the 
terms of the contract is not excused by 
the inability of the seller to procure 
cars, or other means of transportation, 
unless there is a stipulation covering 
such contingency, and even in such case 
he must show that he made a reasonable 
effort to procure transportation.” 35 
Cyc. 245, 246. 

“The seller is excused from perform- 
ance where it is rendered impossible by 
reason of some action taken by or under 
authority of law. It is, however, no ex- 
cuse that, because of a change in the law, 
the performance has been rendered more 
expensive or burdensome.” 35 Cyc. 247. 

It seems that the case presented to 
us falls within these general principles— 
that it is a case of performance by the 
seller having been rendered “more ex- 
pensive or burdensome,” rather than “im- 
possible.” If this is so, then any failure 
of the seller to insist upon a clause in 
his contract guarding against the situa- 
tion that has arisen debars him from ex- 
cusing non-delivery of a “carload” of 
flour, measured according to the under- 
standing of the parties when the contract 
was made, on the ground that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission later fixed 
the minimum loading capacity at 60,000 
Ibs. 

Since it appears to have been mutually 
understood that 250 bbls would be deliv- 
ered, we are of the opinion that that 
understanding must be given legal effect 
the same as if the quantity had been 
designated specifically, instead of as a 
“car”; but, in passing, it may prove of 
general interest to note the following 
statement of the law applying where 
there is no understanding as to the spe- 
cific quantity to be delivered by the 
seller: 

“Where the goods are sold by the ‘car- 
load’ the term may be construed by the 
custom of trade, but in the absence of 
any agreement or particular custom it 
will ordinarily be held to mean the ca- 
pacity of a car used for transporting the 
particular kind of goods sold. So, too, a 
sale of a ‘cargo’ of goods means ordi- 
narily the entire load of the vessel, and 
is limited only by the capacity of the 
vessel.” 35 Cyc. 210. 

Where the term “carload” is to be de- 
fined in the light of trade custom, we 
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believe that there can be no doubt that 
the applicable custom is that prevai ling 
when the contract is entered into, anq 
not at some later date when shipment js 
due from the seller. This conclusio. js 
necessitated to give effect to the mu'ua| 
intention of the parties existing at the 
time of the making of the agreemen| 

Whether the buyer in this case haq 
properly preserved his right to rec.ver 
damages for non-delivery of the flour 0; 
whether he has waived those rights, de- 
pends upon facts not disclosed to us. \Ve, 
therefore, limit our opinion to the point 
that, where the parties to a flour-s les 
contract mutually understand that a car 
containing 250 bbls shall be shipped to 
the buyer, a subsequently adopted re.y- 
lation. of a railroad commission incr 
ing the minimum loading capacity « 
car cannot obligate the buyer to 
more than 250 bbls, nor diminish the 
er’s obligation to deliver the cont 
quantity, except as the contingency 
been guarded against by agreement. 
burden must be regarded in the s 
light as a change in freight rates betw 
the making of a contract and deliv: -y, 
If the seller agrees to deliver f.o.b. «: 
tination unqualifiedly, or to pay 
freight, an unexpected raise in fre 
rates, not guarded against by agreem 
must fall on the seller. 

A. L. H. Srre: 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have 
passed for publication by the United s 
Patent Office: 

“Snow Loaf’’; No. 122,158. 
meyer-Gardner Co., Peoria, Ill. 
wheat flour. 

“Solid Comfort’; No. 122,159. Ow 
Donmeyer-Gardner Co., Peoria, Ill. Us« 
wheat flour. 

“Vanity”; No. 126,526. Owner, A. 
busch Grocery Co., Wausau, Wis. Use: 
yellow corn meal and rolled: oats. 

“American Leader’ on pennant, 


Owner, I 
Used 


with 
ture of soldier boy in circle; No. 127 
Owner, Bay City (Mich.) Milling Co. | 
on wheat flour and buckwheat flour. 

“Veribest,” on diagonally arranged pa 
No. 128,654. Owner, City Mills Co., Co 
bus, Ga. Used on corn meal. 

“Auto-Use’; No. 128,655. Owner, 
Mills Co., Columbus, Ga. Used on w 
flour and self-rising wheat flour. 

“Flora Dora’; No. 128,658. Owner, 
Mills Co., Columbus, Ga. Used on wil 
flour and self-rising wheat flour. 

“Mongette”; No. 129,078. Owner, Pa 
Cereals Co., New York. Used on corn f 

‘“Jiffykake,” on diagonally arranged pa 
No. 129,565. Owner, Mills Bros. Co., Cir 
nati. Used on prepared cake flour. 

“Cap Stone’’; No. 129,917. Owner, W 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used 
wheat flour, 

‘‘Post’s,”” on panel in squares; No. 129 
Owner, Postum Cereal Co., Battle Cri 
Mich. Used on corn flour, hominy, 
grits, corn meal, and cream meal. 

“Tribune,’’ with picture of soldier holding 
spear; No. 130,008. Owner, Atchison (K 
sas) Mills Corporation. Used on wheat fi 

“King Appetite,” and picture of; No. 1 
549. Owner, Odelsa Mfg. Co., Oklah 
City, Okla. Used on breakfast cereals 
pancake flour, 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Much information and no doubt a great 
deal of misinformation has been pub- 
lished, since the conclusion of the war, 
concerning the outlook for American for- 


eign (rade. This has proved an attractive 
subicct, and it is one that apparently 
has »een particularly enticing to pub- 


lisher's. 


Q.e of the most comprehensive and 
manifestly useful of these texts is a vol- 
ume by Charles M. Pepper, former for- 
eign trade adviser to the Department of 
Staite. He sets forth the profound 


chavge that has been made in the char- 
actcr of America’s foreign trade by the 
war, and the development of this country 
inte a creditor nation. 

\ir. Pepper speaks optimistically of 
the future, and gives what seems to be 
the soundest kind of advice to those who 
seek new business abroad. From mis- 
tak-s made in the past he draws a point- 
ed noral. He refers to innumerable in- 
starces of bad packing of goods, with 
the inevitable indignation of consignees 
and imperative demands for damages; 
faire to live up to samples, with con- 
seq: ent disappointment of the importers; 
defi ient postage; indifference to specifi- 
cations made by the importers with a 


view to meeting local requirements; re- 
fusal to fulfill orders which had been 
sought, but later disregarded, because, 
when the order was received, the home 


market had quickened and the articles 
could be sold at greater profit; dumping 
of second-rate commodities, often an ac- 
cumulated surplus, and oftener inferior 
stock which had to be disposed of, and 
which it was considered fair gain to un- 
load on the hapless foreigner; failure to 
accept repeat orders when an importer 
had created a market for the American 
goods, because renewed industrial activ- 
ity had insured a better profit at home; 
demands for cash with order when spe- 
cific agreement had been made for credit. 

The book is a general outlook with a 
historic background, Its appeal is to the 
business man, the industrialist, the stu- 


dent of international commerce, and the 
large class of readers at present seeking 
gencral information on world-affairs in 
economies and politics. 

“A rican Foreign Trade,” by Charles M. 


yper; The Century Co., New York; $2.50 


* * 

KOREA 
lhe revolutionary ambitions of Korea, 
within the year and a half since the con- 
clusion of the war, have inspired many 
writers possessing a knowledge of the 


politics and history of this picturesque 
corner of the Far East,.most of them 
synipathizers with the Koreans, and near- 
ly ail displaying bitterness toward Japan. 

\ very journalistic work among the 
many on this subject is C. W. Kendall’s 
“The Truth About Korea,” which is pub- 
lished by the Korean National Associa- 
tion and has a distinctly propagandist 
tone despite the author’s prefatory state- 
ment that it is not his.purpose “to create 
a fceling of hostility against the Japanese 
people.” It is largely a miscellaneous 
record of alleged Japanese misgovern- 
ment and atrocity. ‘The book is illustrat- 
ed, and contains a number of informa- 
tive documents in the appendix. 

I’. A. MeKenzie’s book, “Korea’s Fight 
for Freedom,” contains a far more de- 
tail-d and accusatory indictment of the 
Javanese in their dealings with Korea. 
At. ocities rivaling those practiced in Bel- 
giin are recounted, and the entire his- 
tov: of Japanese dominance over the peo- 
pl of the Hermit Kingdom is depicted 
as a reign of malfeasance. This volume 
is, in effect, a sequel of a previous one 
by the same author, entitled “The Trage- 
d) of Korea.’ Mr. McKenzie says he 
has “long been convinced that the policy 
ot imperial expansion adopted by Japan, 
and the means employed in advancing it, 
ale a grave menace to her own perma- 
nent well-being and to the future peace 
of the world.” He urges action by the 
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western nations in Korea’s behalf, but 

is by no means definite as to just what 

should be done. 

A less passionate document, though it 
is by a Korean patriot, is that of Hugh 
Heung-Wo Cynn, who was educated in 
the University of Southern California, 
and who for several years was principal 
of the Pai Chai School in Seoul, In “The 
Rebirth of Korea” the story of the revo- 
lutionary uprisings of the spring of 1919 
is told, and there is a discussion of the 
Japanese administration of public affairs 
in Korea, the author’s interest centering 
in educational matters. The revival of a 
Korean national spirit, nourished by the 
long years of Japanese dominance, and 
by the well-authenticated Japanese policy 
of denationalizing Korea, is dramatically 
described, and in conclusion there is a 
hopeful outline of Korea’s ambitions for 
the future. The writer does not speak 
definitely of an independent Korea, but 
he sets forth the hope of a continuation 
of democratic progress, not only among 
his own people, but among the Japanese 
as well, all tending toward amelioration 
of the wrongs under which he feels that 
his country suffers. Conspiring toward 
this end, he also sees in western nations 
a greater intelligence concerning affairs 
of the Orient, and a larger spirit of 
justice. 

“The Truth About Korea,” by C. W. Ken- 
dall; Korean National Association, San 
Francisco; $1 net. 

“Korea’s Fight for Freedom,” by F. A. 
McKenzie; Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York; $2 net. 

“The Rebirth of Korea,” by Hugh Heung-Wo 
Cynn; Abingdon Press, New York; $1.50 
net, 

* * 
WAR IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN 

Perhaps the most romantic and color- 
ful zone of fighting in the great war, at 
least from the viewpoint of those who 
were not actually on that front, was the 
Arabian Peninsula. Colonel Laurence’s 
exploits have exceeded the wildest bursts 
of fancy, and an unrivaled atmosphere 
of adventure clings to the narratives that 
tell of the British conquests of Bagdad 
and Jerusalem; and in spite of the bit- 
ter tragedy of Kut el Amara, the same 
is true of that early failure. 

To the literature of this field of allied 
achievement Kermit Roosevelt has con- 
tributed an attractive book, which he has 
called “War in the Garden of Eden.” 
Captain Roosevelt had the good fortune 
to serve on two fronts and under both 
the British and American flags. In the 
Near East he was with General Allenby 
and also with General Maude, and his 
work is largely a personal record of that 
eventful and dramatic service. It, will 
be remembered that he was with his fa- 
ther on the African and South American 
trips, and that the notable photographs 
taken on those occasions were his work. 
He has adorned his war book with equal- 
ly interesting illustrations. 

The narrative is not pretentiously or- 
namental, the style somewhat resembling 
the elder Roosevelt’s in its laconic direct- 
ness, but it has a fresh zest and an ap- 
preciation of both humor and drama. 
“War in the Garden of Eden,” by Captain 

Kermit Roosevelt; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York; $1.60 net. 

* * 


MEMORIES OF BUFFALO BILL 

A book of the most fanciful western 
fiction scarcely could excel the color and 
romance of Mrs. William Frederick 
Cody’s memoirs of Buffalo Bill, her hus- 
band. The story of the plainsman’s life 
is by no means adequately told, if, in- 
deed, it is attempted; the book, rather, 
is Mrs. Cody’s own story, and the de- 
tails largely concern the part she played 
in the life of Buffalo Bill. The full 
chronicle of the great scout will require 
a more extensive and detailed treatment 
to do it full justice. 

Mrs. Cody writes in a romantic mood, 
and indeed lived a most romantic and 
adventurous life. She shared the perils 
and discomforts of frontier life with her 
husband, learning to shoot like the tra- 


ditional cowboy. There is a thrillin 
chapter in which she tells how she kill 
buffalo, astride her husband’s horse, and 
with her child strapped to her breast. 
The story begins with the humorous 
incident of her first meeting with Mr. 
Cody, when, mistaking him for another 
young man, she slapped his face; it ends 
with the day he was buried on Mount 
Lookout “right over Denver, . . . where 
below can be seen the stretches of the 
plains of Kansas and Nebraska, the hills 
of Colorado and the hummocks of Wyo- 
ming.” Between these dramatic points 
there had been a whirlwind courtship and 
a perilous and adventurous early married 
life, leading to the later triumphs that 
brought her husband world-fame. 
Innumerable dramatic incidents in 
Buffalo Bill’s life are described, among 
them his historic buffalo-killing compe- 
tition with Billy Comstock, his slaying of 
a Sioux chief in hand-to-hand combat, 
his avenging of the Custer massacre, his 
career as a showman, his trips abroad, 
and finally his funeral, when his riderless 
white horse walked beside the flag-draped 
casket and messengers brought condo- 
lences from presidents and kings. 


“Memories of Buffalo Bill,” by his wife, 
Louisa Frederici Cody; in collaboration 
with Courtney Ryley Cooper; D. Appleton 
& Co., New York; $2.50 net. 

* * 


AN EPIC OF MODERN BRAZIL 


While it has a brutal realism that may 
be offensive to those Anglo-Saxon read- 
ers who have been most assiduously 
nourished on milk-and-sugar romance, 
Joseph Graca Aranha’s novel of modern 
Brazil and its social and political prob- 
lems must be accepted as a valuable and 
illuminating document to those who 
would interest themselves more widely 
than in the affairs of their own alleys. 

The author’s fanciful conception of the 
problems of civilization, as expressed 
through the medium of his principal char- 
acter, a young German who seeks to 
escape the ills of modern European life 
by retreat to the primeval lands of the 
southern America, is herculean; he stands 
upon a mountain peak of idealism and 
summons the world to a Promised Land 
that in the end proves a bitter illusion. 
The hero of the book finds in the Bra- 
zilian wilderness the same lies, brutali- 
ties, immoralities, hypocrisies, and mis- 
carriages of justice that he has aimed 
to escape. In place of a better world 
he finds a dying race and a crumbling 
civilization buried under the weight of 
invading Europeans. 

Perhaps the most valuable theory that 
can be caught up from the book’s swarm- 
ing ideas is the author’s theory that there 
is a simultaneous Europeanization of 
America and Americanization of Europe. 
The new world, he says, hastens the de- 
composition of old European social fab- 
rics by force of its example, and the 
Americas, as always, suffer the often 
painful process of absorbing not only the 
European immigrant but his ideas and 
social inheritances. 

For those who look for plot, the book 
will be disappointing; it has more ser- 
mon than story. 

“Canaan,” by Joseph Graca Aranha; trans- 
lated from the Portuguese by Mariano J. 
Lorente; introduction by Professor Gug- 
lielmo Ferrero; Four Seas Co., Boston; $2 


net. 
* * 


A NOVEL OF CHINA 


Samuel Merwin has returned, for the’ 


scene of his latest novel, to the Chinese 
setting that lent popularity to so much 
of his earlier fiction. The experiences 
and reminiscences of a trip through the 
western provinces several years ago are 
woven into “Hills of Han,” which is a 
pleasantly written tale of love and ad- 
venture, involving an American girl, an 
eccentric journalist, a group of mission- 
aries, and a Chinese anti-foreign uprising 
modeled somewhat upon the Boxer rebel- 
lion. The story is a workman-like effort; 
in fact, the machinery is perhaps a little 
too evident. The love story is made a 
bit unattractive, also, by the fact that 
it hinges so persistently upon the success 
of a suit for divorce. There are some 
excellent illustrations by Walt Louder- 
back. The Chinese background of the 
tale is admirably pictured by the author, 
whose understanding of things Chinese 
is unusually intimate. 

“Hills of Han,” by Samuel Merwin; Bobbs. 

Merrill Co., Indianapolis; $2 net. 











MR. AKINS’ WHEEZY PROPHECY 

A Kansas newspaper quotes a local 
wheat authority, Harry Akins, as follows: 

“Mr. Akins says the wheatfields are 
blown very bad in his vicinity, the ground 
being rifted like snow, some places, and 
others bare to the depth of the plowing, 
and others a foot deep. Mr. Akins is 
a constant sufferer from asthma.” 

* * 


Arthur had been allowed to accompany 
his uncle to court, where the latter was 
a witness for the defense in a libel ac- 
tion. 

While he was being cross-examined, the 
plaintiff’s counsel asked :— 

“Are you married?” 

The witness replied that he was. 

“We have no proof of that, sir,” said 
the cross-examiner. 

This was too much for little Arthur, 
who stood up on a bench and piped out: 
“Show him the bump on your head, 
uncle.” —Tit-Bits, 

* * 

A man purchased some red flannel 
shirts guaranteed not to shrink. He re- 
minded the salesman forcibly of the 
guaranty some weeks later. 

“Have you had any difficulty with 
them?” the latter asked. 

“No,” replied the customer; “only the 
other morning when I was dressing, my 
wife said to me, ‘John, when did you buy 
that coral necklace?’ ” —Judge. 

~ * 


“Clothes do not make the man,” re- 
marked the ready-made philosopher. , 

“Let us hope for the best,’ rejoined 
Miss Cayenne. “Perhaps some of the so- 
ciety lads who are putting on overalls 
will be psychologically influenced to at- 
tempt a regular day’s work.” 

—Washington Star. 
* 7. 

A man was arrested for speeding his 
motor in Youngstown, Ohio. He admit- 
ted speeding, and said it was because he 
had just heard of a house for rent and 
he wanted to get there first. 

Acquitted. 

Query: How fast would a fellow be 
allowed to drive if he was on his way to 
interview a good servant-girl who wanted 
a job? —Richmond Times-Dispatch, 


+. oe 


“T can’t imagine why Bertie is so brain- 
less; can you?” 
“Why, of course. There’s a theory that 
he was brought up on a vacuum-bottle.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


Wanteo—Two good barbers that can 
keep sober where whisky is_ plenty. 
Wages, $30 per week. H. A. L., Fort 
Fairfield, Maine. —Bangor News. 

* » 

“T fear that young man to whom I 
gave a job in the shop last week is dis- 
honest.” 

“You should not judge by appear- 
ances.” 

“I’m judging by disappearances, in this 
case.” —Dubuque Catholic Tribune. 

* * 


Irate Subscriber: “Confound you stu- 
pid editors! Here at the wedding yes- 
terday, instead of making me say I felt 
sure the bridegroom had ‘many years of 
uninterrupted bliss’ before him, you re- 
port it ‘many years of uninterrupted 
bills’ !” —Passing Show (London). 

* * 

“Sister,” said the deacon, severely, “you 
should avoid even the appearance of 
evil.” 

“Why, deacon, what do you mean 
asked the “sister.” 

“I observed that on your sideboard 


oo” 








have several cut-glass decanters, and 
each of them is half filled with what 
appears to be ardent spirits.” 

Well, now, deacon, it isn’t anything 
of the kind. The bottles look so pretty 
on the sideboard that I filled them half- 
way with some floor stain and furniture 
polish, just for the sake of appearance.” 

“That’s why I’m cautioning you, sister,” 
replied the deacon. “Feeling a trifle 
faint, I helped myself to a dose from 
the big bottle in the middle.”—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“What did you discuss at the Literary 
Club last night?” asked Smith. 

“Oh, we discussed Shakespeare and 
prohibition, Browning and _ prohibition, 
and Emerson and prohibition,” replied 
Jones. —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

“Don’t you think our friend Crossum 
might loom up as a dark horse?” 

“No,” declared Senator Sorghum, “rec- 
ord’s too shady. It would require a great 
deal of whitewashing to qualify him as 
a dark horse.” —Washington Star. 

* * 

“Papa, Mr. Flubdub will probably call 
on you tonight.” 

“Well?” 

“Tell him gently but firmly that I can 
never be his.” 

“See here, girl, don’t you send that 
young man to me. I owe him $10.” 
—Kansas City Journal. 
* * 

“Oh, mother, I’ve got a splinter in my 
tongue!” 

“You silly boy! 
get it there?” : 

“Oh, that’s easy. I just ate a bit of 
Peace bread.” —Die Muskete (Vienna). 

* * 

“How did you enjoy your Mexican 
trip?” 

“I was 
tourist. 

“How so?” 

“Tt was announced that Villa in person 
would rob our train, but he sent an. un- 
derstudy.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 

* * 


e 


How on earth did you 


disappointed,” replied the 


. 


Lady: “Is this a pedigreed dog? 

Dealer: “Pedigreed! Why, if that 

dorg could talk he wouldn’t speak to 

either of us.” —New York World. 
~* * 


“Now, boys,” said the schoolmaster, “I 
want you to bear in mind that the word 
‘stan’ at the end of a word means ‘the 
place of” Thus we have Afghanistan— 
the place of the Afghans; also Hindu- 
stan—the place of the Hindus. Can any 
one give me another example?” 

Nobody appeared very anxious to do 
so, until little Johnny Snaggs, the joy 
of his mother and the terror of the cats, 
said proudly: 

“Yes, sir, I can. 
place for umbrellas.” 

; * e 


Umbrellastan—the 
—Tit-Bits. 


Diner: “What on earth is this broth 
made from, waiter? Surely it isn’t chick- 
en-broth!” 

Waiter: 
in its infancy. 
er the eggs were boiled in.” 


“Well, sir, it’s chicken-broth 
It’s made out of the wat- 
—Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but wil] be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—TWO OILERS, SWEEPERS 
and packers; good wages; steady employ- 
ment. Address 3218, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER > 


WANTED—SALESMAN OF EXCEPTIONAL 


ability for North Dakota and eastern Min- 
nesota, with headquarters at Fargo. Ad- 
dress 3246, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 100-BBL 
mill located at Foley, Minn; when reply- 
ing give experience and recommendations. 
Address 3228, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


A large southern Minnesota mill 
desires to secure the services of 
competent, honest, aggressive 
flour salesmen. We will want 
one man for Illinois territory, 
one for Iowa, one for Ohio, one 
for Wisconsin, and one for New 
York. These are splendid op- 
portunities for the man who can, 
and will, make good. Address 
3203, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


opportunity for live 
salesman to represent large 
Minnesota mill, travelling New 
York state, also salesman travel- 
ling New England territory, 
working direct from office. To 
live parties we can make attrac- 
tive proposition for salary and 
bonus on sales. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, address- 
ing 3193, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Excellent 





IOWA AND MISSOURI 
SALESMEN WANTED 


Large Kansas mill with particu- 
larly aggressive sales policy on 
high-grade flour has opening 
for a salesman for Iowa and one 
for Missouri; must be experi- 
enced men with successful rec- 
ords; give full particulars in 
first letter. Address 653, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





FLOUR 
SALES-CORRESPONDENT 
wanted for southern and south- 
eastern states by large south- 
western mill. Previous selling 
experience in this territory and 
favorable record required. Ex- 
opportunity for man ca- 
Give 


cellent 
pable of developing trade. 
full details in application. Ad- 
care Northwestern 


4490, 


dress 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


SALESMAN TO SELL GROCERY JOBBERS 


and bakery trade in southern territory; 
quality line of soft and hard wheat flours; 
good opening for high-class man. Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, 
Ind, ‘ 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
Proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern: Miller; Minneap- 
olis. 





SALESMAN WANTED BY LARGE MOLAS- 


ses feed mill with capacity of 600 tons per 
day, and manufacturing highest grade 
feeds; we want first-class experienced men 
who can deliver the goods, and to such we 
will make an attractive proposition. When 
answering state experience and territory 
you have covered; replies strictly confiden- 
tial. Address 3245, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BROKER WANTED FOR BALTIMORE 


A large northwestern mill making an 
exceptionally high-grade flour wants a 
wide-awake broker for Baltimore; in 
order to qualify for this position must 
know the flour business thoroughly and 
have a good following in the trade; cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress 3222, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





THREE OR FOUR LIVE SALES- 
men wanted for the following 
states: 

Indiana Michigan 
Illinois Pennsylvania 
We are a well-known Kansas 
mill and have a real proposition 
to offer the right man. Address 
648, care Northwestern Miller, 

Kansas City, Mo. 





May 26, 1920 


CEREAL CHEMIST WANTS PERMANENT 
Position with future; university STaduate 
four years’ experience in milling labora. 
tories; familiar with all tests and methods 
used in flour, feed and cereal analyses. 
can handle experimental milling, baking’ 
flour testing, feed analysis, cereal milling 
of all kinds, and research work; acquaint. 
ed with milling from Canada to the Gui. 
location unimportant, but must be first. 
class position with responsibility, future 
and salary; would consider travelling 
Address J. L. T., 3141 Fremont Avenue 5 
Minneapolis, Minn, ’ 





AS EITHER MANAGER OR SALES. 
manager of southwestern mill or woulg 
accept remunerative position with goog 
grain firm; am 32 years old, married ang 
have had 10 years’ experience in milling 
and grain business; have filled general ang 
sales manager positions successfully; have 
executive ability and am thoroughly con- 
versant with modern progressive ideas of 
handling all branches of business. If yoy 
want a live, progressive, industrious, ca. 
pable man to take charge of your business 
write your proposition to 651, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS PIT MAN; HAVE HAD CONSIDER- 
able pit experience; can furnish Al refer- 
ences; age 25; married. Address 3223, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY OLD EXPERIENCED MILL CHEMIST, 
both hard and soft wheat and corn prod- 
ucts; prefer large mill which is not getting 
results. Address 652, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants connection with a strong mill, pre- 
fer to work New Mexico and Arizona, or 
any territory; offer me what you have. 
Address 3240, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT MILLER WITH 30 
years’ experience in hard and soft wheat 
and cereal mills desires to make a change; 
competent to handle large capacity; could 
come on reasonable notice; Al references. 
Address 3213, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER—ADVERTISER POS- 
sesses high-class sales ability; good execu- 
tive; 10 years’ experience; 30 years old. 
Have you a place, with a progressive fu- 
ture, for such a man? Full particulars 
cheerfully furnished. Address 3244, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





TRAFFIC MANAGER—COMPETENT, EX- 
perienced, well versed on milling-in-transit 
of southwestern roads, tariffs, handling 
railroad claims, etc., desires employment 
with well-established concern; Kansas or 
adjoining states preferred. Address 3221, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 500 
bbls; have 30 years’ practical experience; 
can:mill hard or soft wheat; understand 
millwright work; capable of making any 
changes; can guarantee best results and 
produce satisfactory references, Address 
3219, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





SALES EXECUTIVE OPEN FOR CONNEC- 
tion June 1; 15 years’ grain and milling 
experience; thoroughly conversant with 
wheat, rye and corn mills, cost figuring 
and general sales management; reference 
furnished. For interview address Execu- 
tive, care Northwestern Miller, 506 Temple 
Building, 108 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
Planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No. 1 references. Address ‘‘Su- 
perintendent,”’ 3158, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbls capacity, 
by a thorough, reliable, capable man 40 
years old; 24 years’ practical experience 
in milling spring and winter wheats; 
strictly temperate and always on the job; 
eight years in present position; would 
consider assistant to ‘superintendent in 
large mill; if you want a reliable miller 
write me; references exchanged. Address 
L., 3239, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





MILLER. AND ALL-AROUND MILL MAN 
experienced in all departments of medium- 
sized mill; successful record in present 
position; change in ownership makes move 
desirable; solicit correspondence in con- 
nection with flour, after June 15; can in- 
vest; some selling experience and can 
develop; wish place with possibilities of 
getting into income-tax. paying class; ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress 3230, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of 500 bbls or larger; have had 
lifetime experience in mills up to 3,000 
bbis, head miller to 1,200 bbis, milling 
both hard and soft wheat; thoroughly un- 
derstand the installing, operation and up- 
keep of mill machinery and the successful 
handling of men; am married, have family 
and am looking for permanent position 
and prefer Middle West or Southwest. 
Address 3243, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SALES-MANAGER, SALES-CORRE- 
spondent and travelling salesman; the 
vertiser, with years of selling experi: 
and personally acquainted with a |}: 
majority of the carload buyers through 
Pennsylvania and parts of New York state. 
would like to make arrangements wiih 
some good, reliable, spring wheat flour 
mill to care for the entire state of Px 
sylvania, with headquarters at Harrish 
or Wilkes-Barre. Can furnish the y 
highest of references as to ability 
bank references regarding responsibi 
Am at present holding position as sales 
manager, but wish to make change. ( 
respondence confidential. Address 32 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WE OFFER A GOOD, PRACTICAL MII 
er the chance to buy half or controlling 
interest in a 100-bb] mill in the best wheat 
section of Minnesota; property is in ex- 
cellent shape; we bought it right and are 
willing to let a man that knows his busi- 
ness and attends to it buy in on 1} 
ground floor; name your milling experi- 
ence in first letter. Address 3189, cars 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





FOR SALE—100-BBL ALLIS FLOUR MILL, 
located in soft winter wheat territory in 
western Pennsylvania; additional feed 
grinding machinery; natural gas and elec- 
tric power. Address 3167, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL MILL, WITH 9,000-1:1 
elevator in connection, and a 30,000 
elevator besides; all well equipped, la: 
elevator nearly new; mill motor-driv 
located in Red Cloud, Neb. For sale 
owner, Bird Land Co., Hays, Kansas. 


OPPORTUNITY NEVER KNOCKS AT A 
man’s door but once; you now have 
opportunity of buying a 150-bb!1 mill 
cated in north central Kansas, where crop 
failure is unknown, for one-half its val 
to settle an estate. If interested w: 
319 New England Building, Topeka, Ka 
sas, for description and terms. 


MILL FOR SALE 


150-bbI flour mill in western Minne- 
sota, on Great Northern road; steam 
and electric power. For particulars 
address 3183, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A 
completely equipped 50-bbl mill with 
cheap electric power and operating cost: 
located where the best of hard wheat 
almost unlimited? We have such a pla 
in a fine location in a county seat tow 
at the present time mill is doing from 
$5,000 to $7,000 business each month; o 
reason for selling is that the owner is 
advised to go to the Southwest for |! 
health; would consider improved far 
land in a deal. Address 3236, care Nort 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—WE OFFER 
for sale an up-to-date flour mill, fully 
equipped and in good condition; the mi‘! 
has been in continual operation, has 
daily capacity of 450 bbis, and storag: 
capacity of 60,000 bus; steam power plant 
first-class; electric power will be obtain- 
able within the next two months, which 
will be very advantageous; the mill is 
located in a town of about 2,000 people, 
and a thickly settled community, and en 
joys a good local trade; on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, with ad- 
vVantageous milling-in-transit arrange- 
ments, and in the center of one of the 
best hard spring wheat territories of th 
Northwest; will make price right, an‘ 
can give possession as soon as wanted. 
For further information address G. M., 
3092, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








—_— 


$2,500 BUYS ALL MY 100-BBL MILL MA- 


chinery, elevator belts and everything to 


make a 100-bbl mill complete; all in first- 
class condition. Address Otto Mahlow, 
Kerkhoven, Minn. 





FOR SALE—ONE 9x24 DOUBLE STAND 
style “A” Allis roll; rolls will caliper about 
8%, corrugations are 16 to the inch, roller 
feed; machine is rebuilt; our price is $300, 
track Minneapolis; one 9x30 two-pair-high 
Strong-Scott feed mill, rolls caliper around 


%; they are sharp, machine is in perfect ° 


condition; our price is $550; one Nordyke 
Marmon square sifter, four sections, 12 
eves deep, all wires and cloth in perfect 
condition; machine is practically new; our 
ice, $450; a lot of good used leather belt- 
ig which we will ship on approval at a 
g saving compared to new belts. Mills 
achinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Trad- 
rs Bank Building, Minneapolis. 


& 





OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
ichinery and equipment at _ bargain 
yrices: one 9x18 style “A” Allis roller 
ill; one 7x20 B. & L,. cab. frame roller 
ill; one 8x16 single roll; one Richmond 
ust collector; two %-in steam pumps; 
vo size 4 Allis round reels; two size 2 
\llis round reels; one size 0 B, & L. round 
eel; one size 0 B. & L,. hexagon reel; one 
ize 1 B. & L. centrifugal reel; one 30-bu 
ip. horizontal scourer; one No. 1 Victor 
orn sheller; one 40-in stone buhr; one 
N. & M. New Era French buhr mill; one 
No. 4 Invincible compound shake dustless 
eceiving separator; one 30-in magnetic 
separator; one complete rope drive for 
neh rope; one 40-in Flenniken turbine 
iter wheel complete, with shafts and 
nortise bevel gears; one 24-in Filenniken 
urbine as above; one double N. & M. 
spirator, 14-in; one 20 h-p 220-volt West- 
nghouse motor; 200 pulleys and sprock- 
ts. Send for list. Write for further de- 
iils to Miller Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








ANTED TO BUY ELEVATOR, 18,000 TO 
30,000 bus capacity. Notify Ben Garding, 
tockville, Minn, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Second-Hand Bags 


We specialize in furnishing second-hand 
Bags for all purposes. Write or wire 
your requirements. Midwest Bag Co., 
301 Delaware Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








BOOKS 


mentioned in The North- 
western Miller, with few 
exceptions, may be ob- 
tained from the 


BOOK SECTION 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 


If you are interested in 


BOOKS 
send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 


Line R. R., St. Paul. 


RECEIVERS’ SALE 


We invite offers for the milling property of the Semola 
Milling Co., consisting of aSEMOLINA MILL, 12,000 
bu ELEVATOR and ground lease, located on the Soo 
Mill has 18 double stands Wil- 
ford and Noye rolls; electric power, low rate; desirable 
leasehold with purchase privilege. 
vate sale, subject to confirmation by the court. 


Will be sold at pri- 


Recervers Semoia Mituine Co. 
401 Exchange Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 











of Malleable Iron. 
rials. 


Sheaves and Gears. 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


50 Church Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 





NEW YORK, Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal 


Elevator Buckets 


We carry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles 
All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 
Special buckets made to order. 
Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 
Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 
and Transmitting Machinery for Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Manufacturers of Helicoid 











BUILDINGS AND SITE 
FOR SALE 


Suitable for Flour Mill 
300 feet R R front, 
300 feet street front. 
Private switch. 
Population of city, 35,000, 
County 80,000. 

Three railroads direct to all 
parts of the country. 

Buildings one, three, four and 
six stories high. 

Power plant, 450 h-p electric 
power to be bought cheap. 


6-in stream of water furnished 
from well. 


For full information write: 

E. F., care of The Northwestern 
Miller, 160 West Jackson Bou- 
levard, Chicago, Ill. 





RR SALE—POWER PLANT, COMPLETE, 
consisting of one 65 h-p Bruce-MacBeth 
gas engine and one 100 h-p Syracuse gas 
producer; both in first-class operating con- 
dition, and now running a factory satis- 
factorily; most economical power, except 
ater; gas is automatically made as used, 
vithout storage; particularly adaptable for 
.uxiliary power, where. water power is low 
in dry season. Address Rochester Lead 
Works, Rochester, N. Y 





When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle 
nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller, 


MINNEAPOLIS 





EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. ‘The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. E, Oliver, E, M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 





For 52 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 





Z ELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 

















W. S. NOTT 


COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS 


Established 1879 


LARGEST WESTERN 
MANUFACTURERS of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 





Write Dept. ‘‘O”* for 
Bulletin of Designs. 


State your require- 
ments and let us 
suggest the 
kind of unit needed. ~~ 





—l 


BOSTON: 176 Federal St. 


EFFICIENCY IN MILLING 


BEGINS WITH THE PRIME MOVER 


Water Power Mills Equipped with 


SMITH HYDRAULIC ‘TURBINES 


Operate with a Minimum Maintenance Cost 








S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO: 76 W. Monroe St. MONTREAL: 405 Power Bldg. 

















City Corlis e 
One 10 h-p upright Troy engine. 
One Gould Triplex boiler feed pump. 
One Dodge water softener. 
Two Wm. Bros Mfg. Co. high pressure, horizontal 
tubular boilers, each 150 h-p. 
One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 
Two Fairbanks 5 h-p gasoline engines. 
One Howe 8 h-p gasoline engine. 
One American 60-inch fan. 
All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
fittings in good condition. 


C. S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 


FOR SALE 0ne. 325 h-p compound tandem Twin 


ngine, with jet condenser. 
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Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


JAMES CHAPPELLE, Manager. 
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The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly publish the announcements of irresponsible Insurance Companies. 
So far as it knows the following companies are thoroughly reliable. 








THE RECORDS 


OF THE 


Flour Mill and Grain Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 


show that 80 per cent of all fires in Mills or Ele- 
vators start in elevators. The installation of an 
automatic feeding device which will positively 
prevent an elevator choking from over-feeding 
and an automatic relief which will prevent an ele- 
vator choking from bin getting full or spout 
choking, will annually save millions of dollars in 
fire loss and add at least 50 per cent to efficiency 
of any stand of grain elevators. These devices 
are perfected and are available for mill and ele- 
vator owners, are very inexpensive and absolutely 
practical. Full particulars will be furnished, free 
of charge, by this office, on request. 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


OXFORD, MICHIGAN 





EXPERT 
EXPORT 
SERVIC EK sone FREIGHT CONTRACTS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE and SEABOARD CHARGES ADJUSTED 
CORRESPONDENTS AT ALL AMERICAN PORTS 


F. H. PRICE & CO. 


82 Beaver St. NEW YORK 


MARINE INSURANCE AGAINST 
“ALL RISKS” 
SEABOARD FORWARDING 

















Seneca Jones & Son, Insurance Brokers HAMILTON, CANADA 


of our 41 years’ experience specializing in flouring mill and grain insurance. 








Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 


Association of Illinois 
H. B. Sparks, Pres. G. A. McKinney, Sec. 
Home Office: Alton, Ill. 


Western Department, RollieWatson, Mer., 
402 Sedgwick Building, Wichita, Kansas 


Multi Metal Bolting Cloth 
“Stronger than Silk’’ 
Sold by the yard or made up 


MULTI METAL CO., INO. 
250 West 19th St. New York City 














Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Patents and Trade-Marks \arx Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 527-528 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Export Flour Insured ALE RISKS 
The SeaInsurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL | 
time Clem Ortelict Reais 
Assets 
itiselitl Me celame mesic aire) loa) 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


5 and 7 South William St., New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 





Persuade Your Employees 


to work with their hearts 
as well as with their hands. 


Let Their Families Boost for You 


Western Assurance 
Company 





Established 1851 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


LONDON OFFice: 14 Cornhill 


Flour Insurance 


of all kinds. 


Agents: F. C. Taompson 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto 


R.4W. Licursunye, Jr. 


Board of Trade Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Give them 
GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE 
Minneapolis Insurance 


Plymouth Buildi 
Agency ye MINNEAPOLIS 














Automobile Insurance 


Liability—Property Damage— 
Collision—Fire and Theft. 


Millers Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Dependable Car Puller 


Will Save Time and Money 


Made in sizes to handle from 8 to 50 cars 


Further information on request 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


“Everything for every mill and elevator’’ 
MINNEAPOLIS 


GREAT FALLS 

















